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CRITIQUE OF | CULTURE- PERSONALITY WRITINGS 
R. -LinvesMITH AND ANSELM L. STRAUSS 


a paper is concerned with an anal- writer like Benedict, places main empha- 


ysis and criticism of what have come sis upon descriptions of cultural configura- 

to be known as “culture and person- | tions and personality types, but puts ee 
ality” writings, including among others the _ tively little emphasis upon genetic — 

_ work of Benedict, Mead, Gorer, Kluckhohn, 4 tions or on psychoanalytic concepts. Most of — 

- DuBois, Linton, La Barre, Erikson, and _ the writers fall between the extremes, using | 
_ Kardiner. The scholars who have contributed a sprinkling of psychoanalytic terminology, _ 


to this have a common general sometimes in combination with ideas derived 


orientation although some differences of from other areas. 3 
opinion and emphasis exist." One wing of interdisciplinary nature of this 
the movement includes psychoanalytically — ¥ proach is often stressed but it is, in actual 
Ee persons like Fromm, Erikson, and fact, sharply limited. For example, ‘the = =a 


y 


Kardiner. wing, represented oy and research of most psychologists, s, social 


1Eg., Linton questions the homogeneity assump- cerned with personality and psy ychological 
tion as applied to non-literate cultures, wonders if — : 


status roles may not have a basic influence on per- 
| and stresses the overlapping of personality ture-personality writings. Conversely, in 
types between cultures; Hsu repudiates Kardiner’s latter there i is rarely any reference to the 
ae psycho-analytic interpretation; Kardiner — research of social psychologists or psycholo- 
= has some second thoughts about his own 

‘scheme; Fromm sharply criticizes Kardiner and the © 
_ whole infant discipline ideology; Beaglehole attacks 
=  Fromm’s interpretation of Western man; Kluck- ences to the writings of foreign eyes Lol 
 hohn attacks Mead’s view of American character The major preoccupations of the culture- 
g also raises a number of critical questions con- — "personality writers are: (a) the description — 


F pp. 12-15; R. Linton in Culture and Personality z configurations and the delineation of person-_ 
Pee. Fund Publication), 1949, pp. 163-173; A. ality types associated with them, and (b) 


Kardiner, ibid., pp. 59-73; E. Fromm, ibid., pp. the explanation of given personality types as 


‘thropologist, XLV (10943), 622-624; E. a | of interpersonal relations in early childhood. — 
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VIEW 

a — ri 
=i CULTURAL CONFIGURATION AND MODAL PER- rely upon conventional ethnological 
SONALITY POINT OF VIEW techniques and data, but seek to go beyond 


traditional method al ethnology em- them by utilizing: them i in combination with 


tive societies with 1 little emphasis relations, 


— 


oaks 


yo 


upon the features society a as far as the barriers of 
mainly as exhibited in the overt behavio "fe guage, time, available informants, and his 
a: and verbalization of the natives. The change OWN personality permit. From the welter of 


vin viewpoint initiated by! the data he arrives at his characterizations 
through acts of Selection, 


q as borrowed from Gestalt psychology and psy = The investigators do “not describe wey 
4 


- choanalysis, and by Sapir’s early stress on Clearly or in detail how given characteriza 
_ the need to study the individuals in a so- tions are arrived at.* Stress is placed oa 
ciety, some -ethnologists have attempted to offering the reader a mass of data concerning | 
characterize societies in psychological terms , those aspects of behavior which are the 
as functioning wholes or configurations. The focus of the characterizations. 
__ observer seeks to characterize what may be ~ bs It should be noted that anthropologists 
called the “essence” of the culture in psycho- often view the culiure-personality approach — 
, logical terms, i. e., the people’s view of mi something in the nature of a fad, se | 


world and of human relations. Such char- it is generally conceded that it offers inter- 


of modern anthropology, writers and writings constitute a small portion of 
_ attempted the same sort of description of anthropological \ writings. Current Popularity — 
_ what was called the “genius” or “ethos” of a — of the point of view is attested by Kroeber’ 
people. As Kroeber* notes: “More than eight- remarks: the slogan of 


> 


ol x een hundred years ago Tacitus gave to pos- _ the moment . . . the prospect may look dire 
terity one of the masterpieces of this genre "to those who are interested in culture as such. 


in his analysis of German custom ond char- But with experience one learns" that ¢ these 
much as they come.” 


Following logically from this ‘The works of “the  culture-p -personality 


cultural configurations i is the idea that ; given ‘CE “ioereee vagueness on this point wha 


cultural configurations have their ‘counter- by Bateson (Culture and Personality, Vi- 
parts in the individual s of each society. __ king, pp. 10-11, 1949). This vagueness is characteristic _ 
Given cultures’ produce one or more types of the whole literature. Linton recognizes this 


P he says “The Modal Personality’ for any society can 
s personality designated by such terms as be established directly and objectively by st 


3 
“modal personality “basic Personality the frequencies of various personality configurations 
t structure,” ‘ “character str structure,” and so on. among a society’s members. The fact that, to the 
In arriving at their characterization of best of my knowledge, it never has been so estab- 
ultures and pers rsonality types the investiga- lished dé does not invalidate the concept. 


Krocber, 1948, p. 414 L. Kroeber, “White's View of 
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eyond circles, offer a valuable antidote to provincial-— might not be characterized mure profitably 
n with ism and ethnocentrism. The implications of i _ in terms of multiple patterns or “themes.” A 
is paid the cultural relativity principle have not by | - similar point has been made with respect 
‘aning, means been fully taken into account numbers of personality types within g given 
etimes either by social scientists or by the aol societies. The earlier culture- -personality writ- 
ecified public. The point, no doubt, needs to be ings often understressed or ignored indi- 

. _ hammered home as these writers are doing. viduals who did not conform to the person- 


amply demonstrate the enor- ality type assumed as typical of the culture. 
_ mous range of variation in the organization of ‘This explaining- ~away or ignoring of negative — 
societies and human responses. The criticisms has given way to 
which follow are not intended in any way a rsonalities i in a 
Characteristic sub- 


tapes may develop from the differing situations 


postulate. The attempt to make psychologi- trend the “range 
cal characterizations of cultures “may be re- personalities” and of multiple themes within 7 
garded as attempted short-hand translation culture, if carried out to its logical limits, 


: the more general patterns of a culture.” * implies a a radical revision” of the peo 


This procedure raises questions having to do _ ideas, as we shall show later. It represents a 
: with selectivity, neglect of inconsistent data, — healthy tendency to move toward more 
re the proof of assertions, and the possibility of ia and specific problems which can | be ca 
ae by other investigators. No c one, handled by the established techniques of bs 
course, questions the e: existence of gr gross: analysis and proof, rather than dealing with 
differences between cultures. The question the impossible task of handling entire cul- 
_ rather that of the scientific precision of spe- - tures in one fell swoop, >. as “wholes.” A good 


cific characterizations and the methods _£ _ many of the questions now being raised will 
obtaining them. po longer be pertinent when the tendency 
___ Anthropologists have questioned the ac- iy by Herskovits is carried furthe 


logists 


curacy of the boiling-down process when When this is done, however, stricter stand- — 

_ carried too far. Benedict, for example, was - ards of proof will have to be met , and many 

criticized for describing Zuni, Kwakiutl, and other theories besides the neo- Freudian will 
Dobu peoples too simply. In short, one notes : to be taken into account. . The Dall 

- that the number of questions that are raised — in “gestalt: descriptions of societies — 

concerning any characterization tends to graphically brought out by culture- -per- 
crease with the number of investigators fa- —_ efforts to describe complex. modern 


miliar with the society.’ The question was societies. Any social scientist who seeks to 


whee e Kroeber, op. cit., p. $86. a whole volume, to say nothing ofa few pages, 
ty, Vie "For exam mples of criticisms by specialists see: h detailed probl | 
heistic | [ME : Nash, review of Gorer’s Himalayan Village, has to handle a host of detailed pro ems 
oe American Anthropologist, XLII (1941), 242; R. and meet a number of exacting requirements. 


ety can Thurnwald, review of Mead’s Sex and Temperament These are so numerous and so complex that 
; in Three Primitive Societies, American Anthro olo- “4 
udying XXXVI (3936), ry M. Titiev, a @ one not imbued with the culture-p -person 


Joseph and Thompson, The Hopi Way, American ee fervor or the task bouks in Sed — 


ing, review of Mead’s The Mountain Arapesh, Ww. La Barre, “Some Observations Character 
American Anthropologist, XLII (1940), 161-162. Structure in the Orient: the Japanese,” Psychiatry 
See also Benedict who stzesses “shame” in Japanese VIII (1945), 319-345. 
dace and La Barre who does not mention it: ‘° M. J. Herskovits, Man and His Work: $) 
R. Benedict, Chrysanthemum and the Sword, 1946; : 
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RICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
problems a and requirements have to o do with groupings : of non-literate — One sus- 
= matters as sampling, statistical distri- pects, as Bernard’* has said, that too much > 
butions, regional differences, migration, eth- attention is being paid to “the blond Swede.” 
_ nic differences, social classes , diverse group - Psychic Entities vs. Behavior. The 
affiliations, standards, social change, culture: homogeneity- configuration postulates savor 
¥ _ conflict, and enormous bodies of literature. _ strongly of Aristotelian conceptions s of ‘= 
and historical materials.® One may admire sence” and “ 
Se: general characterizations of such peoples as are given high ‘status in the realm of “being,” 
... Americans, | apanese, and Germans, but whereas the behaviors which “express” these 
one must view the results and methods of essences are of an inferior status. Even 


proof with a generous measure ure of skepticism. z though the behavior may vary from one indi- © 
7 same strictures apply with even greater — vidual to the next, and from one cml 


force’ to attempts to characterize Western the next, itis thought of as an emanation 


character and culture in general. manifestation of the same essence. Cur- 
applications of culture- -personality— recognition of a range of personality 
to societies—especially | the and of multiple configurations within 


hands of competent critics that one writers, but the accident-essence 
along with Bierstedt’® whether the effect framework i is still retained since the number 
has not been “to stimulate the growth of — of essences is merely increased. ‘The range 7 
alee concerning the information which 2 idea also has the effect of making it doubly 


peoples.” generalizations reached | ‘are either” true or 
nations, as many of the writers themselves There is a tendency in these investigations t 
have pointed out, offers a considerable ob- - to deduce psychic entities from overt be 
- stacle to the application of enti havior in specific situations, and then to ex- 
tional methods. It is hoped, however, that — plain the overt behavior in terms of these 3 
- the techniques have been perfected in _ teifications. There is a search for something — a 
the study of simpler, more “homogeneous” — _ like the ‘ “real inner personality” or “au 
societies they may be extended successfully thentic individual” conceived as something — 
to more complex groups. A more fundamental th apart from behavior. The inner - reality thus 
- question must, however, be raised concerning — becomes a force which manifests itself in the 


a 
the general validity of the homogeneity as- behavior from which it is inferred. 


as applied to the | explicitly s pote this position 4 
The ni nature and even the ‘presence nce of psychic 
Kroeber’ criticism of Mead’s a-historical needs are only to be deduced from the behavior 

bias, when she discusses American educational to which they give rise. ... 


Personality will be taken to- mean ‘the organ- 
Growing Up in New Guinec, American Anthro- ized aggregate of psychological processes 
pologist, XXX (1931), 248-250. Bierstedt recently States pertaining to the 4 defini- 

has pointed out the shortcomings of a non- -histori- 
cal approach i in “many _ anthropological writings = "J. Bernard, “Sociological Cultural 
Anthropologists,” American Anthropologist, 
Bierstedt, “The Limitations Anthropological 1940), 675. See also R. Linton, op. cit., p. 172: 
_ Methods in Sociology, ” American Journal of So- “But I must say my own experience has made me 
cology, I LIV (1948), 22-30. ‘One might point out feel terribly doubtful about pictures of fairly con- 

"The Cultural Background of Personality, 
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OF CULTURE- PERSONALITY WRITINGS = 
out the overt behavior resulting they are unconscious of their 
the operation of these processes and states, al- ee knowledge of procreation and that the concepts _ 
though it is only from such behavior that their that enter conuciousnees are symbolic substitutes _ i 
nature and even existence can be deduced... of a physiological the process of 
general, all the individuals who occupy a 
of “es. The above may as an extreme 
_ psychoanalytic f fantasy, but, with some differ- 
umes) knows what the norms ‘of behavior by ences, the same ‘technique of calling on un- 
yeing,” particular society are, and can discount them as conscious ideas when the evidence fails, or is 
these indicators of personality, he will be unable to disputable, is widespread. Benedict’® 


Even ‘ penetrate behind the facade of social conformity _ in her book on the Japanese says that: “In 


e indi- — this task of analysis the court of authority i is 


ration not necessarily Tanaka San, the Japanese 
nation 4 What i is meant by | “authentic individual” i: ‘anybody.’ For Tanaka San does not make 
Cur. Do not cultural roles and internalized norms his assumptions explicit, and interpretations 
ence the “authentic individual”? 
nega- ‘The: search for the “real m motives,’ the 
red 4 me “deep inner core .” the “authentic individ- 
sence ual,” conceived as something separate from 
umber — leads ) circularity of proof 


malty 4 connected with them (e. g., sex roles) influ- written for Americans will undoubtedly seem — 
to him unduly labored.” Such a procedure © 

- allows the interpretive framework of the in- 

to persit in the + 


within 


immunity to negative evidence. 18 Thus, if Zz group being characterized. 
J 
there is no available evidence that ascribed — ~ Trait psychology lends i 
reactions actually take place, it can always” the use of teified p 
_ be assumed*that they are “ ‘unconscious’ ” re- 
actions. If the persons seem to 


of them, , or deny the im 


pointing out that, after all, the are traits are often not self- evident, ‘the 


not usually aware of the premises of their _ beginning of his research the investigator 


culture which as motivations underlie their “often is is uncertain of the “meaning” of spe- — 


A gross example of this procedure is pro- : flied are thus the investigator’s inferences — 
vided by G. Roheim,"* who argues with re- from behavioral data. The final leer 
gard to knowledge of procreation among characterizations often leave this behav- 
that: ioral or situational basis of tke inferred 


If we see, on the one hand, that the Arunta ps psychic elements or traits out of considera 
deny knowing anything of the matter, and on the tion. 
_ other that they have beliefs and rites that are | 
only explicable on the assui:ption that such 


exists somewhere and makes itself 


E: “te erms that are used in these characterizations 
are inevitably taken from Western psycho-— 

logical vocabularies, and inevitably lead 
entities may legitimate reader to think of the people according to 


under certain conditions: (a) when existing knowl- _ ; 
=a and evidence make it necessary and when the Western models with which he is famil- 


‘empirical means of determining the existence of iar. A description of the psychological re- 


the entity are suggested, or (b) when the postula- : sponses of people within the” oe 
‘tion of the entity leads to verifiable 
cannot be made otherwise. ag 
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¢ of does not run into the which raise questions about m matters 
“f same dangers of unchecked inference. In 7 in the foregrounds. They add that “as a de- 
this regard a remark of Titiev’s,* a South- vice for cultural study this has very impor- 
west specialist, is p pertinent: wea a tant advantages ove over one which presents 
Thompson exhibits data and interpretations so interwined that 
tendency to distort various items taken from | le are impossible to handle independently.” 
_ A girlish pursuit game somewhat The necessity for presenting “data” and 
comparable to follow-the-leader, is magnified q ” separately becomes greater 
into a faithful portrayal of “the guidance role of = the more remote and inaccessible the cul- - 
the mother and the difficult and a life ¢ ture.” The closer a society is to us and the 
| of the Hop more that is known about it, the easier it be- 
_ Titiev’s criticism may be extended to many / comes to dispute interpretations of it. One 
culture- -personality inferences. Thus, when- wonders what would happen to the various 
ever it is postulated that a given people have % characterizations of psychologically remote 
a given trait such as “aggressiveness,” » “pas- _ societies if the natives, as well as the investi- 
sivity,” “withdrawness,” “impulsiveness,” _gator’s own colleagues who happen to have 
oa part of their “basic personality structure,” some knowledge of the society, were able to 
it is easy to take the unwarranted step of answer back! We know what happened when 


pe regarding specific behavior as a manifesta- bd the “natives” read the Mead and Gorer ma- 
tion or effect of the given trait. Conclusions terial o on the United States. 1 gee 
_ of this type are buttressed not so much by ‘Two interesting incidents that bear u upon 
_ evidential proof as by the piling up of illus- — this point may be cited. Herskovits” writes 
- trations 1 which are unlikely to convince any- that “Li, a Chinese anthropologist, whose 
. _ one who is not t already sold on the under- — own physical traits made him inconspicuous — 


a No one is likely to quarrel seriously with | people, to be quite different from the picture 
_characterizations of people when these of themselves they had presented to white 
ss descriptions — are couched in objective be- students.” Li spent a mere two and a 
_ havioral terms, as in conventional ethnologi- months of moderately intimate participation | 
eal accounts. But when ethnologists inter- in Zuni life—the Zuni being among the most 7 
pret the ‘ ‘meanings” of behavior in psycho- studied and most characterized non-literate 


logical terms, it becomes exceedingly diffi- peoples in the world. Another relevant case_ 
cult for the reader to separate facts from 1° that of the anthropologist Peter Buck, of gt 
_ interpretations. interesting ‘comment Maori descent, who called ir into question some yal; 
on point was ‘made by the the fundamental interpretations of q 


character and culture 1 made the 


still shows some lack of systematic frame- _ documentation of conclusions is certainly a 


work, the lack of sharp distinction between step in the right direction since it allows 
hypotheses and fact.” reader to form some opinions of his own. 
‘The extensive use of photographs in the _ This documentation usually consists of auto- 


Mead-Bateson book made it possible for the __ biographies and test utilization 


reviewers to question some of the authors’ 


The  #y, Bernard has alse noted the ready confusion 
nterpretations. reviewers go on to say of fact _ and interpretation in anthropological writ- 


that the photographs allow the reader to ob- ings: “Observation and Generalization in Cultural 
serve incidents in the backgrounds of the ae American cotati of = 


q 
E. and P Beaglebole, 


ome Modern Maoris, 1946. 
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IQUE OF  CULTURE-PERS WRITINGS 


_ of these materials has, however, raised addi- 
tional questions. For example, there is the 


-biographi ies are gathered. Du Bois’ study of | 
‘the Alorese employs this method and illus- 
‘trates the problem very well. H. Powder- 


bee 


‘The use of tests may prove to be 


by. suggesting an illusory precision 
question of sampling that arises when auto- — definitiveness. This is especially true when - 


the usual statistical precautions are not fol- 
lowed. Thus, in a review of the Children of 
the People, M. Kuhn** remarks: 


suggests that the autobiographies do _.. defect is the failure of the 

not represent Alorese modal character be- y after espousing the use of quantitative methods, — 
cause Du Bois was apparently able to inter- te apply even the minimum sampling standards, 

view only ‘relatively unsuccessful Alorese, Such as tests of representativeness, adequacy, — 

did not approximate the and statistical significance of which 

of their culture.” She also raises the question ae required by these ese methods. = ~* 
- of the influence of the investigator 1 upon the An idea. of the inadequacy of some of the 

interview situation. “We know of no society interpretations of the tests may be obtained 
where people will talk about their private from the fact that in The Hopi Way — 
inner feelings upon request [and for pay], _ sions about Hopi animism are based on the . — al iy 
and in response to questions from a relative "answers to a single question!** And this ‘a 


various 
remote 
nvesti- 


- stranger at regular periods each day.” The — done in spite of the extensive controversial 


use of autobiographical documents i is of 
course desirable but does not in itself prove "children. As other ¢ examnples, 
any thing. The critical reader is not convinced notes that the thirty-seven Alorese who took 
writes that the persons used in obtaining the docu- _ Du Bois’ Rorschach test were unidentified 
whose ments constitute a representative sample, or and probably unrepresentative, and Titiev* 
icuous that the documents cannot be interpreted i in questions how the Hopi way, “which is 
Mm, as avarietyof ways. subtle, , complex, and mature outlook on life, 
icture ia The claim that projectives and other tests _ can be properly interpreted or clarified on the 
i may y be used to ) validate analyses m made by basis of tests administered to 190 school 
other ethnological methods must be qualified children , of whom no less than ee 
noting that test Tesults— are “Rot self- Were 10 years of age or younger.” 
 —& explanatory, but must themselves be inter- The Operation of Western Biases. ‘The use 
iterate preted like other data. The tests are certainly of projective tests points up one of the 
case useful, but they are not an open-sesame to fundamental and pervasive weaknesses of 


the truth. All of them were devised and _ many of the interpretations of non-Western — 


validated by Western investigators operating — peoples; namely, that Western biases must ~ 
within the confines of Western culture, and - inevitably find expression in the inferences — 
een within that calture their significance is made about the psychological characteristics — - 
a matter of controversy. This is especially of given peoples. As R. Benedict*® has said: ae 
of The discrepancies No man ever looks at the world with pristine 
eyes. | He sees it edited by a set of = 


Rorschach _Tesults “raise his very aa, 
yery 
the use the true and the false will still have reference 
Review of Du Bois The People of Alor,  “Americon Sociological Review, XIII (1048), 
American Anthropologist, XLVIL (1045), 155-16r. a remarks apply equally well to such a Zs 
For similar criticism of informants in general see study as The Hopi Way. 
™L. Thompson and A. Joseph, ‘The Hop Way, 
p. or, and O. Klineberg, ibid., p. 136. 
Murphy, Personality, 1049, Pp. 663-7 neo. 
Society, 1945, PP. 240-247. Patterns: of ulture, 1934, P. 2. 
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Herskovits” makes a similar point. “SJudg- behind, it is certainly logical that lack of personal 
ments are based on experience, and experi-— im acquisitiveness iim implies the denial of leadership. 
is interpreted by each individual in 

erms of his (Italics thinking which tends to neutralize the whole- 
Anthropologists ‘constantly warn their the dangers of ethnocentric bias, is the out- 
= readers against Western biases , and quite of-hand dismissal of the hypothesis that in- 
rightly. They are generally aware that these tellectual processes may vary in different so- 

biases can, and perhaps must, unwittingly cieties and even within different groups 
influence their own research. This warning _ within the same society. This is part of the 

_ has not been taken into account in anything — reaction against the ) writings of some schol- q 


like its full implications by culture- person- 


ality writers. Admittedly the problem of 
_ scribing non-Western peoples without includ- 


a one’s own biases in the account is a 
undertaking. One cannot help but feel 
.- many conclusions reached about non- 


Wi estern Cc character s structures and their quam 


A comment Li? whose short partici- 
pant-observer residence among the Zuni we 


2 previcusly mentioned, portrays vividly 


the culture- “personality write writer’s difficulties: — 


find another one- -sided statement 5 
“the problem of interpretation of Zuni life. 
Avoidance of leadership in social life is a corol- 


lary of the lack of ey op feelings in — 
. what 


among men is not desired. But is just 
a case in which the premise is correct enough 


while the con 
ve Dr. Benedict reports that a Zuni is afraid of bo 
by te coming “a leader of his people” lest he should 
i a be persecuted for sorcery,” and that he 
: would be “only interested in a game that a num- 
ber can play with even chances” for “an out- 
standing runner spoils the game. ” The basic — 
fallacy seems to lie in the tendency to reason 
hl with the logical implications of one’s own ¢ 
[Our iialics.] In the competitive Western world 
where one is brought up to assume that the 


world is made for his exploitation, and where For a convincing recent treatment of the great 


‘if one does not ahead, one is surely 

An-che, “Zuni: Some Observations. and 

American 


(1937), 


that “. 


ulture. of translating 


Anthropologist, XXXIX 


give brief, simple characterizations of wot 7 

tive thought general. Linton** perhaps 

summarizes a fairly usual position when he 
asserts categorically: 


. As far as we can ascertain, the a 


_ processes themselves are the same for all 
normal human beings in all times and places. At 
least individuals who begin with» the same 
premises always seem to arrive at the 
-Linton®* has assailed his 
view by elsewhere describing language as - 
tool for thinking” (note the characteristic 
dualism which separates language behavior 
from thinking behavior by animistically des- 
- ignating the former as a tool of the latter); — 
and asserting that “concepts which are an 
4 integral part of all linguistic forms have a 


a "appears to be that it has ignored this problem 
8 Cultural Background of Personality, 1945, pp. 7 
-102. This statement appears flatly contradictory 
to the earlier one by Benedict. Mead also = 
. . one serious difficulty confronts the an- | 
thropologist. writing about some strange | 
- South Sea culture, there is the persistent difficulty § 
strange native ideas into English, 
until one wishes passionately that it were possible q 
te describe Samoa in Samoan and Arapesh in the f 
Arapesh language”: Keep Your Powder Dry, p. 4 a 
A significance of different languages for different modes . 
~ of reasoning, see D. D. Lee, “Being and Value in a A 
Primitive Culture,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVI 
(1949), 401-415. 
“toe The Science of Man é 
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CRITIQUE OFC CULTURE-P PERSONALITY. WRITINGS 
‘ “of how linguistic forms condition different — _ applied to . Asiatics. ” He suggests that com- 
ways of thinking, parative studies of Western societies may be. 
Since virtually all readers of characteriza-_ a necessary preliminary to valid configura- 
tions of non- -literate peoples are tional and personality studies of non- -West- 


Westerners, unacquainted with the peoples ern peoples. D. Haring’s** caution on ‘draw- 
in question, there are few competent critics - i ‘ing conclusions about Japanese character 


7 model in that one of the authors was a nativ 


point out any but the most flagrant in- might well be extended to all works in this 


stances of the influence of Western ‘ tpro- field: 
4 counts. ‘It is, for example, relatively easy "years, not months, in Japan. The writer —as 

to detect La Barre’s** wartime pro-demo- all the answers” in his first year in Japan. The — h* 
cratic feeling in his unsympathetic account 2 next six years taught him that practically all = 
@ Japanese ‘ “compulsive” character, and it fe those answers were misleading or false. Perhaps . 

is easy to agree with J. Honigmann*® that another seven years would the 


Kardiner has placed a rather gross evalua- Wisdom of saying nothing at all. caer 
tion upon Alorese “narrowness” and ‘ ‘unfi DEVELOPMENT OF MODAL OR BASIC 
“Ness for cooperation”; and one may readily PERSONALITY POINT OF view 
agree with Kroeber’s®® ‘Statement that Du 


Bois’ characterization of the Alorese: 
Seems one-sidedly repellant. . . . The ap- y bey P 


interpersonal 
praising: observer comes from a culture that 


values internalization, conscience, reliance, arious degrees of emphasis are Placed upon 
different types of experience. The more psy- 


‘scruple, courage, consistency of feeling and rela- 
-choanalytically-oriented writers, such as 


- tions, dignity, and achievement, qualities that 
are under-developed in Alor. Hence the -Gorer, Roheim, Kardiner, La Barre, and 


Erikson, stress the earliest t years as the most. 4 


a The detection of more subtle biases awaits - crucial; whereas others, like _ Thompson, 


pecially ‘natives and cultural considerable ‘emphasis upon later ex- 


the development of more objective techniques 
evaluation. Thomas and Znaniecki’s Po- 

lish Peasant might be taken as a s ggested 3 and most of them use at least a few psycho- — 
analytic concepts. Virtually the only hypothe- 
Pole. site _ ses which are generally regarded as worthy of 
checking are the: modified Freudian ones. A. I. 


Kroeber? , having the Western bias in 
mind, has suggested that although | some of - Hallowell®® gives the rationale for this tend- 


undoubtedly partially correct, there This problem [personality] could not he 

‘not at present any way of distinguishing - praciated by either anthropologists or students 
is valid from what reflects ‘merely of human psychology until a working hypothesis 

“personalizett reactions.” even suggests about the nature of human personality as a struc- _ 


thet tha assumptions -person- tural whole had been developed. Neither 
ality studies may be unwarranted since ‘the demic psychologists nor ofagenera- 


break down, tend to lose their meaning when There has been some recent aid 


cit. 8 D. Haring, Personal Character and Cultural 
Review of Kardiner’s_ Frontiers Milieu, rev. ed., 1948, p. 406.0 
ve | I. Hallowell, “The Rorschach Technique 
‘in the “he of Personality and Culture,” American — 
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te in this field, but in general the work — which consequently finds its institutionalized 

- of social psychologists and the mass of criti- frm in the Yurok’s ability to cry while he 


: ‘cal material on Peendion concepts are ig _ prays in order to gain influence over the toot 


. sending powers behind the visible world. 
CRITICISM wi supply, feels it necessary to appear hallucinatory, 


Effects “of “Infant Experience Un- helpless, and nostalgic, and . . . to deny that he 


demonstrated. The lack of attention to al- ie teeth or that his teeth can hurt anybody. 
Re: ternative hypotheses and the neglect of criti- et The general unproved assumption lying | 


and negative evidence concerning vari- behind this type of interpretation is ex- 


aspects of psychoanalytic theory give as follows by Erikson: P 


the culture-personality writings the char- 

acteristics of illustration and documentation e hold that a ‘child absorbs through his 

ada point of view already assumed to be needy senses the cultural modalities of i | 
As happens in, to, and around him long before he — 

: true. The principal problem merely seems to ;, provided with a vocabulary... . Adults... 

? to show how the view may be extended selectively accelerate and inhibit the sensual 


to other cultures and perhaps modified in maturation of body orifices and surfaces, and 


minor ways in the process. they "encourage and restrict the gradual expan- 
2g Pak: A point of view that looms very large in = sion of sensory, muscular, and intellectual 

i these writings is the one that emphasizes’ th 
predominant -_character-forming efficacy of 


e mastery. In doing so, they cyctemationy though — 
unconsciously establish in the infant’s nervous 
system the basic grammar of culture’s pat- 


straint of motion, punishment, amount and 


kinds of frustration, and so on. Thus, La — has critically evaluated the data and eeser- 7 
eA, Barre’ virtually ascribes the main features tions: bearing on the question of the influ- — 
Japanese personality ‘to ‘the 1 rigid bowel ence a ersonality elop- 
training of infants; C. Kluckhohn and O. ment. . He has shown that there is no body 
4 The Mowrer* state that too precipitous t1 trai of e evidence to support assertions like those 


Se of the child in wea "weaning, cleanliness, sex - given above. Some of his main points may 


taboos, and aggression control lays the be summarized as follows: (a) various — 


> groundwork for “obsessive ambition” and writers attribute different and d contradictory — 


q “severe ‘competitive behavior” in adults. E. effects to the same or similar childhood ex- 


Ps a Erickson*? carries th this is type of of explanation to to periences; (b) the alleged influences of aly = 


absurd limit: infant disciplines or types of experience on on 
The Yurok child . . . is weaned early and ~ personality have not been proven within our bel 


before the full development of the society, to say nothing of others; 
a: biting stage, and after having been discouraged the method | of “proving” that early infancy — 
from feeling too comfortable with his mother. is of primary importance is shot through | 
_ This expulsion may well contribute to the with anthropomorphism and unsupported as- 


OP. cit., especially pp. 328-329. See also for a _ sumptions; and (d) post-infantile childhood — 
similar view, G. Gorer, “Themes in Japanese Cul- . experiences are probably of more vital im- 


Sciences, II (1943), 106-124. For suggestive nega- lingual ones. 


tive evidence on this point see M. Sikkema, “Ob- . , 
servations Japanese Early Child Training, Most psychologists and 
Psychiatry, X (1047), 423-4322” agree that there i isa ‘special significance a 


“In J. McV. Hunt (ed.), ond the tached to first or or early is 
— Disorders, vol. I, 1944, Pp. 93. 
“In C. Kluckhohn and H. A. “Murray (eds) “Ibid, p. 0 
In Nature, and Culture, 1948, fant- Care and Personality,” 


ture,” Transactions of the New York Academy portance in shaping personality than 
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A CRITIQUE OF CULTUR 


good for this a: assumption. What able theory is one which can be to 

do not know, and are unable to discover right, and this implies that conceivably it 

~ from the culture- -personality ' writings, is what might be proved wrong by exceptional cases. 

precisely it is that is learned in early infancy The latter possibility is not allowed for in a 
what its exact significance may be doctrine since, as Kluckhohn and Mowrer*? 


later training. As D. O. Hebb*® tersely re- state: 
marks: “In such matters, our ignorance is Substantially the s same personality trait may 
caused by different patterns of childhood experi- 
~ Ineffectual Attempts to » Salvage Infantile ence. . . . The same basic discipline or event in 
In an attempt to bring post-— early life may result in quite different person-— 
_ infantile experiences into the picture and to ality trends, depending upon the rene ra 
salvage remnants of the original doctrine it _ of various other disciplines, the problems which ~ 
s ; ted ) if post-infantil _ individuals in each particular society have to 
is common ed (a) i Post-in: meet, and, always, the differing biological ¢ equi 
experiences tend to reinforce the personality ment of different individuals. 
trends established in infancy, then the re- ‘Thus, whate 3 th 
firmed in a heads-I-win-tails-you-lose pro- 
infantis however, b) later cedure. Orlansky** has made a similar 
periences run counter to earlier ones the re- ¥ ‘in ki 
sulting adult character may be something not = ing | of infantile disciplines Be)” 
_ predictable from infantile experiences alone. the same childhood experience is acbitrarily 
Thus E. Beaglehole** distinguishes as having one significance for 


“tween the “primary character. structure” formation in one society and the ener - 


cance in another.... 
formed in infancy and ‘ “secondary character 


structure” formed later if later experiences The concept of causation ‘which we are Fy 
do not reinforce the earlier ones. ‘Similarly, criticizing might be called “proof by juxta- 
Kluckhohn and Mowner™ assert that: position.” ” Using this method, culture- 


It should be emphasized that, ike biological ality writers describe two sets of phenomena — 
heredity, infant experiences, while placing certain — _ widely separated in time, and assert a — 
constraints upon personality, give mainly po- relation. The post hoc nature of this reason- _ 
-tentialities. . Whether these potentialities be- ing is clearly exemplified 

come actualized or not, or the extent to which “own accounts 

they become actualized, depends upon later 

individual” he given culture of such a basic pattern. However, 
Kardiner** makes the same point when i once we are told by the Rorschach that certain _ 

“notes concerning the effects of infantile ex- ¢ end results can be identified, it is a relatively 4 

periences: “The question | that arises es is reconcile the ame 

_ nent. They need not, if other factors are 

tend to counteract them. However, if ‘they cit., Q6. 


_ "Op. cit., p. 27. See : also W. D. Wallis, review Me: 
- not counteracted, they tend to continue.” of Kardiner’s Psychological Frontiers of Society, 


__ These statements raise serious methodo- Annals of the American Academy of Political and cca 
logical problems that are not dealt with ade- Social Science, CCXLII (1045), 200-201. 
quately, if at all, in this literature. A verifi- i "Psychological Frontiers of Society, pp. 245, — 
250. See also G. Gorer in his Himalayan Village, 
“ Organization of Behavior, 4 Neuropsychologi- 1948, who though he espouses the doctrine of in- 
cal Theory, 1949, p. 265. fantile determination of personality says: “Owing 
“Character ” ” Psychiatry, VII (1944), to ‘the very late psychological maturing of 
Lepchas it is difficult to speak with confidence of the 
_ character of most of the men under ——? and most — 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
times have its $ difficulties, for, as Kardiner*? To the white c child, ‘whose feedings and other 
tells us: 4 feel somewhat ashamed to con- "routines are rigidly ‘scheduled, the mother or | 
fess that some of the main points in Alorese nurse must appear incalculable. He finds that 


~ personality did not become clear to me until] ‘here are rules of behavior which are above and 
= y - beyond his needs or wishes. No matter how 


four — after I enignaly er know the hard he cries, he does not get his bottle until 
‘material. the clock says he should. He must develop a 
- Some writers stress stress not oie culture feeling that each individual is alone in life. 
shapes personality, but also that personality 2: To the Navaho baby, on the other hand, 
affects culture. Though the latter assertion — other persons must appear warmer and more 
is not of concern in this paper, it may be — dependable, for every time he cries, something — 


noted that the same sort of post hoc reason- & is done for him. .. . [Our seated eee 
a 


ing is used. _ Thus Du Bois®* suggests that What is “Basic”? Everyone will agree ee that 
institutions and child training techniques persons in adult. ‘life change occupations, 
_ should be regarded as interdependent vari- learn new skills, change their status, and so 
a advances the thesis that institu- on. yn. It will be admitted that such changes i 
tions should be altered indirectly — _ volve personality alterations of some kind. 
changes in child-rearing practices. _ What objective grounds are there for stating 
excess of enthusiasm, Gorer* carries ‘that such changes are o or are not “basic”? 
ar the post hoc method to an all- time high The idea that basic personality patterns — 
when he offers twentieth-century urban _ are established in the first couple of years of 
_ middle-class fads in child training as the basis — ‘life or in pre-adolescent childhood involves _ 
the American form of government the assumption that personality does not 
lished i in the eighteenth century change, or changes only in minor ways, in 
Anthropomorphism. —Culture- “personality response to later experiences and cultural in- 
- explanations ¢ of the development and fixation fluences. This v view of the matter involves ‘ 
personality i in early infancy and childhood 
are pervaded as Or- must still be as ‘unsettled, and 
__ lansky has amply shown. The main reasons — quires that some kind of objective statement 
this appear to be (a) that little direct 


y _ about the so-called “basic” elements of the 
5 a study of infants or children is undertaken to _ personality he made. It may be pointed out 
_ determine whether the reactions attributed % that if personality is conceived as a system 3 
4 7: Pr them actually occur, and (b) it is assumed of responses arising in a cultural matrix, the 
that the reaction of infants to a individual lives his entire life within such 
of experience “must be” of a certain a, matrix and is never independent of it. Why, 
acter without any effort to prove that such is then, unless one assumes that learning and 
the case, dualistic Procedure: the organization of responses takes place 
_ which postulates" psychic ‘processes = in childhbod, should later experiences be 
a states’ ” as forces or “first causes’”’®* that Pro- jargely ruled out? Most of the culture-per- 
yer investigator to at- sonality studies by their very emphases are 
SRC Ppe _ only partially situationally oriented—that i is, 
reasonable or plausible to him. The following with respect to childhood—and ‘take the 
last of relative insignificance of later experience for 
granted. Though this assumption appears to 
be generally plausible to most social ‘Scien- 
Quoted and Mowrer, op. tists, ‘it is nevertheless necessary to. _show 
empirically which response systems change 
“The American People, 1948. nah readily and which do not, and under what 
__ “Linton, Cultural Background of Person nai conditions. 


Leighton and C. Kluckho 
that personality ‘patterns “are fixed un- 
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A \ CRITIQUE 0 OF CULTURE. RE-PERSONALITY W 

"consciously an sac y but» whenever it is, it is attractive by y con- 
ined these patterns cannot be trast in its simplicity and verifiability. The 
directly taught, or that they can be taught predilection indirect explanations no 
later only if the childhood training has doubt stems from stresses placed upon “un- 
favorable. The latter argument is another conscious” processes, upon emotional aspects 

heads- I- -win-tails- -lose proposition; interpersonal relations, pony 

on- 

comparison of different: types of behavior, : 
some being judged as more basic than others 


j 


ad how far is the personality formed b these 
without specification of the grounds for these factors which operate on the child without the — 


conclusions. At times the argument assumes child really understanding what is happening, — 
_a purely circular form: those patterns ' which and how far is it formed by actual instruction? _ 


‘come first are most important because they - think this is a question we have not — - 

are the earliest ones. at all the present time. 

peoples considerable data are of course given 

on direct teaching, but in the interpretation _ The t bulk of this paper has been concerned — a 

of the deeper meaning of the data and in with” negative criticisms, raised by us and — = 

offering genetic « explanations of personality others, concerning the conclusions, 

there is a clear tendency to stress the major a and general conceptual framework = 

influence of indirect and unconscious learn- offered used by culture- -personality — 

ing. For example, the Beagleholes” explain Writers. These criticisms ‘seem to us to indi- 

the free spending habits of the Maori in cate quite clearly that: available evidence 

terms of childhood frustrations. The funda- Offered by the writers in support of their con- an : 

mental motive operating here is said to be clusions is inadequate and does not justify 

of love” which the individual is their conclusions. Positive 


=* 


—+ 


= 


| 


afraid of losing because of the impact of ™ade in this area are generally based upon — 
certain childhood experiences. Peter "unwarranted confidence in rather loose un- 
a this interpretation, suggesting that scientific methods of interpreting data, and 
patterns of handling money are upon a relatively uncritical acceptance of 
taught—a point that is also made by particular ar conceptual scheme. 
Research on the psy ychological responses sof 
‘The Beaglehole interpretation is rendered 
_ untenable + anyhow by the fact that, regardless § 
types of childhood training, most non 


literate peoples were resistant to the intro- 


‘Though this: ‘particular cultural context. The emphasis upon 

the Beagleholes is more obviously vulnerable tural configurations » was in part a reaction 
than others of like character, it is, neverthe- against _ Such "segmental _ interpretations.** 
less, a good example ‘of the “emphasis on Moreover, _ethnologists have not been con- 
cumbersome and unverifiable theories of in- cerned with specific psychological problems — 
direct learning where much simpler explana- became they have beer htyptenedh concerned 
tions are available. Admittedly the hypothe- 


In Culture and Personality, p. 172. } 
~@Cf., M. Mead in L. Carmichael (ed.), Manual “ad 
Buck, ibid., “Foreword. of Child Psychology, 1946, p. 674, who writes that 
a ” “The Maori of New Zealand, ” in M. Mea “Emphasis is laid first upon collecting data upon 
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Jiterate. societies before they vestigations be valuable, not only as 
were distorted by Western influences. »4 correctives of certain ethnocentric sitedencies 7 
_ In his role as a psychologist the anthro in psychological theorizing, but should also ‘ 
pologist needs to integrate his work as a + make constructive theoretical contributions 
careful ‘ethnologist with a large body of ‘s ‘on specific issues. Aside from the obvious 
: _ psychological theory and research, including _ benefits accruing to anthropology from this 
“the non-clinical. The study o of limited, “gearing-in, ” another advantageous “effect 
specific, and verifiable p propositions does not 4 might be to arouse much more interest in 
necessarily run counter to the ethnologist’s anthropological work on the part of 
insistence that a culture ‘must be ur understood great majority of psychologists and social 
as a whole before specific psychological Psychologists. 
studies are undertaken. The cultures best — a A concern with more concretely limited 
tee, _ suited for these purposes should be > those con- and traditionally emphasized psychological — 
cerning which a considerable amount of problems would broaden the culture-person- 
ethnological material is Sach in ality ethnologist’s range of choice of con- 
ceptual schemes and hypotheses. As it is now, 
remained the substantial choice is between no psychol- 
b. ee from the culture-personality trend, objected — ogy at all and a brand of neo- o-Freudianism. — 


es to Sapir’s studies of personality, saying that = The emphasis s should not be on on seuliRting 
“Ree were contributions to philosophy and did aot apply oneself to one school of thought or — 
any psychological principles known to psycholo- but of checking all rival "hypotheses 0 


gists: review of Goldenweiser’s History, Psychology 3 

and Culture, American Anthropologist, specific problems by scientific ro 


wick 


/ 


analyze a transient type ing he crn perv erse tendencies: from ‘childhood, a 
_who is characterized by a relatively § slow, insidious breakdown and an = 


fe ¢ normal childhood and adolescent adjustment, able chance for improvement or recovery—at 
‘a conflictful, explosive breakdown and a ~ least, under | present conditions of therapy i in 
favorable chance for improvement or re- state mental hospitals.* 


‘covery. This type is in definite contrast to in. his dynamic and developmental classifi- 


*s * Paper read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- ia 
an Sociological Society held in New York, Decem- ing ways from the static taxonomy of 
Kraeplin, whose criteria were based upon 
__- * This report, which is a phase of a larger inquiry, symptomatic end-reactions:* o. 
has been facilitated by a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. * Rosen has treated 37 “deteriorated” sch 
Be ? Many dichotomous terms are used in referring Les phrenics so that they either improved or recovered. 
: to the distinction between the chronic schizophrenic ve Were these patients in state hospitals many would — 
s and the acute schizophreniform, as: endogenous vs. not have improved, and some would very likely 
y! exogenous, constitutional or somatogenic vs. psycho- have spent the rest of their lives there. See J. N. 
genic, true vs. pseudo, predisposed vs. situational, Rosen, “The Treatment of Schizophrenic waynes 
classical vs. atypical, malignant vs. benign, process by Direct Analytic ic Therapy,” Psychiatric Quarterly, 
used by Langfeldt, then by Wittman and Steinberg. BC *See E. Kraeplin, Dementia Praecox and oll : 
G. Langfeldt, The phrenia. Edinburgh: E. and S. Livingston, roro tr. 
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cation of schizophrenics differs in the follow- 
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ily as Fir F it relates the subject’s present ‘differences or e ‘exceptions the chronic 
macics psychotic behavior to his past experiences schizophrenic type in terms of onset and/or — 
1 also enables a ‘continuous: sequence to be duration. During the past war this acute type 
Itions established. Second, it views the subject as was frequently observed among "members of 
a § an individual rather than in terms of the the armed forces who had explosive psychotic é * 
1 prejudgements of a category. Third, many who recovered ‘spontane- 
effect schizophrenics have such mingled symptoms ously in a short time.* Some subjects even 
st in that it is difficult to decide the “pigeon hole” improved markedly on the way to the hos- _ ‘seg 
f in which they belong. (It is not surprising, pital. Psychiatrists 4 inferred this 
social for example, that in one state hospital 40 per _ transient psychotic episode might be peculiar — of 


cent of the schizophrenics were categorized as to military life. Although transient 
- some schizophrenics can change, especially i in ic (3) the schizophrenic with hysterical features. P.M. 


6 Wittman, “Diagnostic and Prognostic Sinficance 
the early stages of the disorder. e. ¢ the Shut-in Personality Type as a Prodromal 


The chief tie-in between the develo _ Factor in Schizophrenia,” Journal of Clinical Psy- 
_ mental and the static approaches to classifi- chology, IV (April, 1948), 211-214. L. J. Meduna aa 
cation of schizophrenics | resides in the differ- and W. S. McCullock, “The Modern Concept of ran 
behavior of certain -sub-types. and Schizophrenia,” The Medical Clinics of North 


America 1045, pp. 147-164. -Meduna and 
large, catatonic, undetermined, and few McCullock distinguish between the schizophrenic 


“paranoid” types have acute onsets and type with a clear judgment or “sensorium” and 
- better chances for recovery than simple, the “oneirophrenic” with a confused or cloudy 
hebephrenic and listless or fixed paranoids.’ at the time of onset. O. Kant, “Types 


and Analyses of Clinical Pictures of 
Langfeldt, -Bellak, Wittman and Steinberg, Schizophrenics,” Psychiatric Quarterly, XIV (Oct. 


among other investigators, have recognized 940), 

_ Some shortcomings of a static classificatory Cameron has recognized these differences, but has — - 
scheme.® They have also emphasized either criticized them mainly because of unpredictability 

- ooo in outcome and the lack of agreement concerning 

F that because of the omission of these developmental deterioration. Some “deteriorated” schizophrenics — 

_ processes the | influence of Kraeplin has retarded _ improve and recover and some seemingly adequate — 
rather than helped in the understanding of psychotic persons become unexpectedly disorganized “with 

SE *P. M. Wittman and L. Steinberg, “Follow-up _ “The Functional Psychoses,” Personality and the 
of an Objective Evaluation of Prognosis in Dementia Behavior Disorders, J. McV. Hunt, ed., New York: 4 
Praecox and Manic Depressive -Psychoses,” Elgin Ronald Press Co. 1044, II, 809., If we consider, 
Papers, December, 1944, P. 244. ce however, that this disorder is a_ developmental 
“See N. Cameron, The Psychology of Mehevier _ process, the advent of new experiences by either type 

aan New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1947. may readily influence the disorder after it thas 


(Sullivan states: “I hold that there are no types occurred, This means that even chronic schizo- ne 
of schizophrenia, but only some rather typical phrenia can be reversible, but this tendency is far 
- courses of events that are to be observed in schizo- _ less frequent and the reasons not clearly known. — 
_ phrenic states. This view is widely at variance with = _ *F. J. Braceland and H. P. Rome, “Problems — 
_ the Kraeplinian psychiatry and its derivatives.” See - Naval Psychiatry,” War Medicine, VI, 217-220. 
Harry Stack Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psy- : W. Malamud and I. Malamud, “Socio- psychiatric 
chiatry, Washington: William Alanson White Investigation of Schizophrenia Occurring in the 
Psychiatric Foundation, 1045, p. 74.) Armed Forces,” _ Psychosomatic Medicine, V, 364- 
es See, for example, O. Kant, “Clinical Investiga- st 375. E. H. Parsons, “Military Neuropsychiatry in 
tion of Simple Schizophrenia,” Psychiatric Quarterly, the Present War, ” ‘Annals International Medicine, es 
(1948), 141-151. 935-940. W. C. Menninger, Psychiatry ina 
-Langfeldt, “The Schisophreniform States, Troubled World, New York: Macmillan Co., 1948, 
Copenhagen, 1938. H. A. Paskind and M. Brown, pp. 168-169. 
“Psychoses Resembling Schizophrenia,” American — Duval and J. J. L. Thompson, 
Journal of Psychiatry 96, 1379-1388. s ‘Bellak, — tia Praecox in Military Life as Compared with = 
Dementia Praecox, New York: Grune & Stratton, Dementia Praecox in Civil Life,” War Medicine, ag can 
1948. Bellak differentiates 3 developmental types Nov., 1041, pp. 854-862. 
s a continuum: (1) the constitutional schizophrenic, + ™ Porter states: “There i is a type of acute te echizo- a) 
(2) the more on — a and a phrenia, which occurs in the military setting and 
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— the military “psy rchotic casualties, slightly more than one out of six patients in 


“not recover as nor perhaps a: as the 
7 still the civilian — are definite enough the files, the proportion is far less. In fact, — 


for purposes. one case out of ten would be a conservative 
our discussion these transient estimate.” Also, the males were ‘twice 

schizophrenics we will include these topics: frequent as the females, and the Negro 7 
( 1) ‘their p personality _ development, ( 2) comprised a high proportion of this ‘sample. 
thelr precipitating experiences, onset and the __ Method. The approach to this study was — 
cs social ‘definitions of their disorder, and (3) _ molar and dynamic rather than atomized and 
Eg the duration of their disorders. We will then static.** This means that a type- construct was 
(4) present 2 sociological hypothesis to en- formulated from developmental “sequences, 
_ compass both the episodic and the chronic nd that any single component could not be 
schizophrenic breakdowns. Before proceeding considered apart from its unified context; for 

to these topics we will describe briefly the — isolated aspects of the ‘subjects’ behavior 2 

subjects selected and the methods used. interpreted as being similar to 

Subjects. Fifty- three su subjects, 36 male and chronic types the one hand, and ‘to 

17 female, were selected from 325 cases in normals on the other hand. This type is ideal bi 
the fil files of two state mental hospitals. They — because it tends to be only approximated i in 

44 were selected because they had seemingly — reality and because it forms an antithesis to 7 

_ the most favorable backgrounds, as well as i ‘the extreme chronic type.® =~ 

2 acute onsets and good prognoses. 1 The sub- — The records in the files of a state hospital — 

jects were between 19 and 35 years of age’? provided the initial information for selecting — 

(the mean age was 23 years) and were of the subjects.‘ This information was used 

_ average or above average intelligence. These ~ as a point of f departure for prolonged : 
= limiting categories were necessary because and successive interviews with the s ubjects. 

persons in early adolescence or beyond 35 gen- The important data consisted of the subjects’ 

erally have a lesser chance for -Tecovery."* "experiences and their reactions to their ex ex- 
Thirty-one were catatonics, 20 were undeter- periences. -Patently, interviews were “con- 
_ mined, and 2 were paranoid. a six sub- ducted with convalescing patients who 1 were 

E able to verbalize their experiences. Agitated, - 


_ jects were white and 17 were Negro; all were 
mainly from the upper-lower and lower- — confused or disoriented subjects were int : 
and middle classes; education ranged 

from six grades of schooling through college; er The hebephrenic and simple types were not 
= they were from rural as well as urban back- x included in our search through the files because — 
grounds; thirty-two males were veterans. Two after examining the first fifty we did not find one — 
eee that approximated the criteria of a transient schizo- — 
males, who were not veterans, were too young 
to enlist and two were exempted from military = “For contrasting studies with the ome 


service because of farm work. This diversity ain static approaches, which are primarily concerned _ 
with the probability of outcome, See P. M. a 


a backgrounds was desirable in order to as- . 
a man, “A Scale for Measuring Prognosis in Schizo- 


certain the le extent to which the personality phrenic Patients,” Elgin State Hospital Papers, IV 
20-34; also H. W. Dunham and B. N. “Menta 
whic is peculiar to the military service and to “Predicting Length of Hospitalization of Mental 
prisons. it is an explosive type of reaction with a Patients,” American Journal of Sociology, * a 
_ tendency to recover quite rapidly. The recovery 123- 
begins almost as the individual is hospitalized with = “See E. W. Burgess and H. J. ‘i 
special type of therapy having been given.” See Ideal Type in Family Research, in The 
W. C. Porter, “Psychiatry in the Army,” York: American Book Co., 10945, 


TL: Charles C Thomas, 1943, P. 245. , ae * Fifty-one -~ were selected from the Elgin 
male subject eighteen. State Hospitals. Two cases were known to 


See Bellak, cit, 403. writer hed been in in other state hospitals. 
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all be interviewed at any given an unstable though somewhat 
7 time. Moreover, the interviewing process re- _over-protective figure, who instilled a marked — ; 
quired” that a growing rapport with the dependency into the children and yet in- 
- subjects be fostered in order to get at the _ curred their hostility. In four instances the © 

painful conflicts which the subjects father had this domineering role, but gener- 
would not divulge » during the first few inter-_ ally he was a passive or indifferent figure. 
_ views. In many instances emotionally sup- The mother-substitutes, as a grandmother — 
portive— relationships were developed whe reared one and an aunt who reared 
~ enable the subjects to face their past shock- another of two male subjects, had these same 
_ ing experiences; this procedure made the attitudinal constellations. Although these — 
interviews almost quasi- -therapeutic. 18 Pre- parent-child relationships are often noted in 
cautions: were necessary, too, so that the chronic: schizophrenics, the reactions of the a 
~ subjects would not re-experience intolerable children differed for varied reasons, not the 
shocks from their past conflicts. Certain least of which was their abi ability to participate 
motives and relationships of ‘in the pe peer group. 

which were derived from the interviews, were a. The subjects had a normal childhood as = 
by the Thematic Apperception defined by ‘the parents or by the other 
Test. Other corroborating information was informants. This normality meant that the 
_ obtained from family members and friends — children were conformistic and were not 
of the subjects. das) 4 queer, unduly seclusive, or destructively 


_ PERSONAL BACKGROUNDS } AND PERSONALITY tive signs of adjustment were also evident, as, 


was a happy child,” or “He was a bright 
Our aim in describing” the personal back- chil or “She was a child that learned 


= of these transient schizophrenic 


jects is to derive the dynamics of a person- ~ During childhood the subjects were not ; 
ality type which emerge from familial and a seclusive or withdrawn . Although some were — | 
other social relationships. = oa situationally isolated because of the inacces-_ 

- With» reference to parental backgrounds, sjbility of other children, they did not lose 
none of the parents were hospitalized, confidence in their ability to establish Te- 
though three had psychotic break- lationships with o others. Some subjects, 
dowas. Parental instability ‘was pervasive, L. ever, were prevented from associating with 
especially among the mothers, but usually on 4 their peers by the e mothers. Yet they were — 
| neurotic level.’ ” Parental | incompatibility = usually followers, or on the periphery of the 

_ Was noted by 12 divorces and family cr crises ( play group. None were leaders in the group. — 
_ were evident by the fact that 24 of the Presumably this type of disorder does not ex- 
were b broken for one reason or clude leadership behavior, but it wa: was ‘not 
“apparent in this group. As one typically 
4 These supportive relationships were just followed the crowd.” 
necessary for those experiences concerning the sub- ‘Their peripheral position in in the peer group 
-ject’s this sense consistent with their general -relation- 
man’s con 

to the subjects "cold and imperonal” did ships which emerged from a lowered self-— 
not apply in our interviews. |§§ esteem emotional dependency. Their £ 
re Darrah, however, found no psychotic parents intensified desires for reassurance were be- 


is study of a somewhat similar schizophrenic in relationships and some- 
type. See L. Darrah, “ 
tween Schizophrenia 
Journal of — sar Mental Disease, 
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inally directed order. In this respect some weeibias did ‘not 
against ‘one of the parents or the ‘siblings, differ much from chronic schizophrenics. 
7 a became associated with anxiety and self-con- 4 None of the females had what might be 
demnation. a. Usually they inverted their a reciprocal love relationship. They 


oe we were jilted or involved in loveless marriages 

ee: led to silent rages, to negativism, and to a or abused and exploited in their relations — 
q 


sustained stubbornness. But their interest in _ with men. Some were disinterested in men, — 


a people was not diminished. In fact, one of é and others made compulsive efforts to obtain ‘ 


- ss their chief aims was to be accepted by other E dates as a defiance of the strict regimen of 

a persons, , outside as well as inside the family. the parents, particularly — the mother. The | 
i From another vantage point, since the sub- most conspicuous fact was their inability to. 

jects were very sensitive » they could not cope with the social techniques of male court- 

tolerate personal rejection very easily, because of their ignorance of female 


= more readily controlled their primary — cultural defenses in this regard, because 


But, in ‘aut ‘conflict with eer deep 
for approval, the subjects, especially termination of the 
males, had intense and over-com- The males also were conspicuously igno- 
_ pensatory aspirations. Some aspired for al- rant in their relations with the opposite Sex. 
hs most inaccessible goals and others felt it Some only went as far as to desire or love 
‘Recessary to attain whatever goals were pre- girl from a distance, or in their fantasy, 
we scribed for them by their parents. With oF sought out very dominant or older girls. 
these achievement motives some became x Others had relationships with many women, 
ceptionally competent students; others were but could not foster socially _ intimate re- 
vocationally adjusted, “at least externally; lationships for a sustained period. Some 
- and still others , who did not attain their _ Subjects also had latent homosexual tenden- 
aspired goals, considered themselves failures. brought out by the T.A.T. or by 
heir inability to assess their own limitations their fantasies, among those 
and/or the limitations of given situations in “g fostered intimate contacts, in no instance did 
“which they participated was one direct con- _ the courtship or T marital relationship become — 
tributing factor in their subsequent break- both harmonious and sanctioned by ~l 
downs. By their relatively passive attitude mother. Either the subject could not establish 
‘outwardly, and by their intense demends ‘mature heterosexual — relationship or the 
themselves coupled with an intense mother opposed his relationships. For ex- 
; oe selves in emotionally vulnerable situations. |W. had been going with | a girl for four : 
Then their inverted aggression made their Years. They hed been very much in love, but the 


ae _-seleteproac all the more intense, and their a was Catholic and he was Protestant. She 
would not consent to marry him unless he took. 


instructions in Catholicism, so the children 
could be reared as Catholics. He consented and 

_ proceeded to take instructions. To accumulate 

in their courtship and marital re- money for his “marriage he worked unusually 
lationships. The females were. chiefly 2 affected hard, ten or more hours daily. He also 
_ by their frustrations i in courtship and marital for a raise and this expectation stimulated him 
relations, — to work harder; but he did not get this antic- 


; _ ipated raise and was keenly disappointed. Mean- 
Their intimate ‘social relationships i in the while, his mother opposed his taking 


heterosexual | sphere were often met by pro- nq maintained that the patient was being tricked 
_ found personal rejection, especially among into becoming Catholic. The patient said that 
_ the females. These experiences sometimes he was not tricked, but did so voluntarily. His 


provided the most direct clues to the dis- mother, then, "argued al and u 
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girl, who in anger returned the engagement ring of the neurotic defenses and a need for the — 
to him. The patient was so overcome that he patient to resort to a more profound level of g * 
~ went into a deep depression. He claimed that defensive behavior.” In some cases it was 
going with the girl was the most important thing hard to discern whether the “subject was 
a his life, that without her he could not go on — - neurotic or schizophrenic. This was because - 
living. He became very depressed, had suicidal — 
_ thoughts, began to lose hold of himself, and then PS the patient seemed to be in the borderland bas 
“went to pieces. _ of the two disorders. Because the psychotic de-_ 
te wil _fenses were not crystallized, this acting-out 
‘Throughout their experiences they seem- of the -excitement ‘sometimes: led to 
ingly had an intense driye for personal di 
growth. ‘Some even seemed to become ¢ com- feature,” or “neurosis with 
_pulsively more sociable and/or attempted to features,” or ‘ “schizophrenia with depressive 
break away from familial constraints. Hence or manic features. 
- the onset often occurred during a period of Prior to the onset the subjects’ feeling of 
hastened but frustrating efforts at compul- — isolation in the family increased, because — 
_ sive socialization or personal emancipation. they could not communicate their ‘conflicts Ey 
This is in contrast with the chronic schizo-— _ and because of intra-familial hostility. For 


o— who usually experiences a period of 4 example, one subject became highly upset be- 


“But, they were not prepared to cope with the _ had an affair with a man much older than 
crises: which they experienced, and became — herself, but dared not tell her mother who — 
more severely disorganized. ‘was very nervous a: and who would ‘severely 
_ Moreover, many seemed to be in the in- Fj condemn her, while her siblings thought she 
- decisive state resulting from a cultural im- eS was “putting on an act” by her agitated — 
balance. The veterans experienced consider- - condition; and they either reprimanded or 
able imbalance after discharge from the ignored her. Other subjects were quite 
armed forces, especially in their "career secretive about ‘their personal “affairs, 
aspirations and in their attitudes toward = though they were sociable in many a 
- women. Some Negroes felt this in their en- _ ways. At any rate, in no case was there any 
counters with the White world; another attempt by the family to reach the subjects — 
- group of Negroes, immigrants from the rural | in terms of their particular conflicts. But — 
South, felt it in adjusting to the urban ~ many subjects, as well as their families, did 
North. The females found their greatest dis- not know that a breakdown was in process 
juncture between the family expectations until it had occurred. The following sum- 
_ concerning the female role and sex behavior, _ marized case will serve ‘oo 


and their actual es with in the sequence of personal experiences: 


‘The subject, when last seen, was 28 years ears old 


Prior to the ‘schizophrenic onset, married. She had in the 
; m subjects manifested neurotic and depressive 
ildren ™ disorders which required hospitalization. The mained four months and then was discharged — 


hospital as schizophrenia undetermined, 


d and others, too, had neurotic tendencies, but not 5. outright. After her discharge her general perso; 

nulate ® intense enough to require hospitalization or lity condition was perhaps better than it 1 t was : 

private treatment. This schizophrenic type before the schizophrenic onset. 

m h hi The youngest of three siblings, was al- 
im 7 ay experience neurotic reactions, with hig ways an obedient and “model” child. Though 

all 2 a nents of anxiety or depression, in which ib she claims never to have wanted for affection — 
ean- 


—_ i the conflicts are still very active.” The schizo- from her parents, she felt certain subtle a 
ctions phrenic onset can be considered a penetration _ tudes of rejection because the parents had hoped — 
Schizophrenia and Neuroses,” American Journal of ™See R. W. White, The : Personality, 
‘Psychiatry, 96 (Jan., 1940), 887-896. New ‘York: The Ronald 1948, Pp. 520. 
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a child she often played alone 
= a which were cut short by the - to eat some glass and get out of her misery. The 
next day, while attempting to study, she 
even as a child, was ‘that of being “different” and “abruptly got up, broke the glass, ate some 
“Snferior” because her playmates dressed better _ splinters, became frightened at what she had — 
‘than she did; she felt that she was poorer than done, ran to the psychiatrist who also became up- 
4 other girls, notions which her parents laugh- i set, but who said she could not stay in school and — 
ingly dispelled. During early adolescence the ini- advised her to become a volunteer patient at a 


_ tial rejection which she formerly felt in a vague ‘mental hospital. 


_ way become more manifest. This feeling was ag- 
 gravated because she could not compete suc- communicative, disoriented and = 


cessfully with her older sisters. In addition, her agitated. She received seven shock treatments 
- 4 parents set such high standards for the children and improved continually until her release. _ 
that she often felt that she was a “failure” 
Anything she attempted. ONSE 
Because the father was so intent upon his DISORDER 
getting married, she made every — The breakdown experiences cover ‘three 
‘man 25, who prom romise interrelated phases: (1) the precipitating 
(2) the onset process, and (3) the 


wa 
Ese ee Be 


3 


At 17 she left home to attend college; had a 
: . difficult time in her studies and was unable to S0cial definition of ‘the disorder. 4 


; foster friendships with other students. After Be. Although the precipitating situations may 
one year she transferred to another college. Apart seem relatively unimpressive to an lope 
% from her studies her main preoccupation was in sonal observer, these situations are extremely . 
po getting dates. Since this was during the war _ threatening to the subjects. Thus, the ~§ 
years, male students were fewer and dates cipitating situations at best provide external — 


__ harder to get. In a trial and error process she indexes to the inner attitudes leading to the 


finally ‘met, became enamored of and ese s 
to a soldier. Having been sexually intimate with onset. Generally, » these situations encom- 


% him, she became struck with periodic guilt, passed ¢ conflicts with some : family member, the 
a but became very dependent = him because, as _— _ spouse, a friend of the opposite sex, or as- 
she stated, he proved she “was worthy enough sociates in industry. Although the subjects. 
to be loved.” She made friends at her dormitory, were usually affected by a series of pre-— 
e was pledged to a sorority and became an ac. -cipitating situations, which in com mbination 
ae cepted member of the group. After getting to _ affected their breakdown, the decisive ex- 

know them well perience—i.e., “the straw that broke the 
> camel’ s back” —pertinent to the onset showed 
her other friends that following differences for males and fe- a 
s not speak to her. Very lonely and dejected, she males: Fifteen male > subjects broke down be- 
2 + felt that her chief self-support and fulfillment — cause of difficulties on the job or in school, 
of her father’s desire were concentrated in sus- _ but only one female broke down because of © 
taining her engagement and the hope of eventu- these experiences ; ten males and nine female 
ally getting married. When her fiancé broke the subjects were affected by quarrels with ~- 


engagement because he preferred another girl, opposite sex; seven males and five females 
he became despondent and confused, had a spree | were affected by fam ily quarrels; and four 


_ of crying, feared she would never get married, — ' 
and considered herself a failure. But she had no male and two female subjects had other 


one to whom to turn for consolation or advice, miscellaneous experiences before the break- 
i She dared not tell her parents, whom she felt ie down. The female subjects seemed to be pri- j 
were nicer to her during her engagement. She 4 marily affected by their relationships with : . 


not go to to her friends were not on th the opposite sex or or the The male 


q 


“ 


on Thou h the center of attention, and considered speaking 
j. Though the ily, she felt lonely because and depressed, she w 
baby of the family, she fe 
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tracted jects, though frequently upset ay: these sions they became or vio- 
would — _ phenomena, also encountered emotional up- lent in a futile effort to do something about 
at her heavals- frustration in their careers their condition and to reorganize themselves. 


a The onset "process concerns the person- ; j changes set in. Consider the following case: 
ality changes during the breakdown. In con- 
trast to the chronic schizophrenic, who puts _ According to the family, the night before 
admission the patient started screaming ‘during 
up one or a series of feeble fights as he 
; a thunderstorm, could not be quieted and begee 
slowly drifts. into disorder, the transient 


puts up a vigorous struggle in brought him to the Veterans Clinic 
the effort to reorient himself and to regain ‘ for examination and arrangements were made 7. 
a more acceptable self-evaluation. His onset for an interview. The next night, however, the a 


_ brings to a head a vigorous effort at conflict patient again awoke and seemed so frightened, 
resolution, but one in which no solution is screamed so loudly that the family decided 


ide 


" This characterization of the onset is crucial _, A¢crding to ‘the patient, he had noticed 
in diff Nig h tial changes in himself some 5 months before. The — 
pattern home was overcrowded and he felt that he 
: ment in which the subject seems to be well - couldn’t study. Instead of arguing with the Pr 
~ adjusted externally, and seemingly has an family, he studied as best he could, but was 
acute breakdown. Yet, on closer inspection unsuccessful and merely paced the floor. When 
_his breakdown has been far more gradual he could contain himself no longer, he would 
4 _ than was first apparent. This type does not _ burst out crying. He became increasingly tense, ig 
rather after an acute reaction seems to be “™! ve got to study.” In addition a “yoo S 
d to his disorder. In Krae ota wanted him to quit school so he could con- 
resigne P tribute to the support of the family, which he 
language, his disorder refused to do. He was worried about his school 
and hebephrenic defenses, 2 work. Having taken a pre-medical course, he was 
a _ The transient schizophrenic | does not have | in conflict as to whether he would get through 
this deep and persistent | withdrawal be- and whether he should continue. At this time he 
havior, but is more emotional and more was introduced to a Mr. C. who talked to him © 
vigorous in resisting his breakdown, _ about the virtues of becoming a vegetarian. This | . 
. As a sequential process, the onset begins ; was a vital decision to him, and he decided finally 
4 ~ to become one. In this way, although he did not | 
_ with somatic and emotional symptoms as in — 

ij sthoush th admit it consciously, he absolved himself from 
any personal conilict, although the con flicts having to strive to go to medical school; but in 
are, of course, more profound and intense. All this process he felt very indecisive and felt that ; 

_ patients were harassed and disturbed and he had to lean on someone. He began to neglect ia 
— recognized differences in their behavior. his appearance, and when his brother told him — 
Many, however, were not aware that they to get some clothes he had no patience to do so. 


_ were breaking down; for they were pri- He asked his sister about it and she seemed to 
_ marily concerned with isolated “symptoms — ignore his question. He then flared into an un- — 
from which they tried to escape. Some also 4 controllable rage. Finally, he was _intensely 2 


hostile and guilty about his mother. The mother 
began to disregard some of their needs and to apparently had periodic seizures and at no time : 


_ ‘make _self- f-disparaging remarks. When the was she to be left alone. One-half year before | 
- subjects ¢ could no longer contain their t ten- the onset he was told by the family members — 


2 stay home with her, but left against their 

= See A. T. Boisen, Exploration of the Inner — explicit instructions. While he was away the 

World, Chicago: Willet and Clark Co., 1936; also by 

T. M. French and J. Kasanin, “A Psychodynamic er had seizures and was | severe y ad 

B Study of the Recovery of Two Schizophrenic Cases,” had feelings of intense selt- approach v hich he 

Contemporary Psychopathology, S. S. Tompkins, 

7 ed., Cambridge: Harvard University Press, “roan, at this time by a scene in a motion picture, = 
355- “Knock on Any Door,” ” which he saw ‘the week 
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he had his outburst. In this scene the hero ‘July were followed up. ‘Thirty- -eight 
3 forsook his girl, who became ill and died. This e of these subjects had been released. Their P 
= terrified him. He felt at that time that average length of hospital stay was 6.2 
there was a force against him which he could _ months and ranged from 1 month to 20 


control, and he experienced peculiar sensa- 
et through his body. He felt, too, that he was" _ months. Yet of these patients 4 had been re- 


Be getting smaller and smaller. On the night of turned. This period is in marked contrast — 
_ outburst he saw two mother’s— to the national average of length of hos- 
coming toward him. In terror he indicated that, pitalization for schizophrenics who die in the 
blew my top and started ‘Help, hospital, which in 1943 was 14.6 years;** or 


Help.’” St to the length of stay of schizophrenics in one 
the and social of ‘state hospital in which two-thirds were hos- 
psychotic behavior was done usually by the — pitalized for five years or longer.** It is in 
family, and usually after the onset. Forty- marked cc contrast to the average hospital 
eight patients were “committed by some for schizophrenics as computed by Dunham 
‘nm. and Meltzer , who found that the average — 


family member, and five patients were com- 
mitted by non-family members. It is difficult ospital stay for catatonics 
months; for paranoids, 60.03 months; and 


ue to ascertain accurately this time differential 
between the onset and the commitment, but schizophrenic types, 
five months. 
aaa “bompltal, one did not want to leave because 


The expression of their disorder reflected 
; Ba periods during or after their break- he did not want to return to his aunts. Of _ 


downs. The physical complaints which oc the: four other patients, one had 
curred in 9 cases, and the vigorous acting. slightly and would very likely be discharged 

out of the ‘conflicts, as as attempted suicide in unless unforeseen relapses occurred, and — 
‘cases, or upon others fa 12 cases, : three had become worse. One female patient 
= uually happened during or soon after the , Was in an agitated condition, and the other _ 


breakdown. Seclusiveness and withdrawal, as = one responded to 
shutting oneself in a room, , staying in | bed, 


and refusal to go to work, noted i in 7 cases, .,. what extent, | wever, does discharge 
happened during or after the breakdown. and/or social recovery denote actual re- 
The bizarre behavior which was noted in 14 covery? Generally, because of the over- 5 
was reaction to disorientations and crowded conditions in hospitals, 
to. hallucinations. patients may be released prematurely. Also 
These discrepancies the the wishes of the: guardian and of the 


1 
families defined psychotic” behavior differ- 


ently. Some families overlooked or at least “Patients in_ Mental Institutions, 1943,” U.S. 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


sought no medical attention for ph ] 
Physica Washington, 1946, p. 208 
9. 
complaints, which h they believed would ‘Clear lear and H. W. 
up. Other families put up with periodic e emo- z sonality and Culture in the Mental Hospital,” —Un- 
tional outbursts. A third group permitted published eo 


me until the ™#H. W. Dunham and B. Meltzer, “Predicting 
seculsive behavior for a short time il the Length’ of Hospitalization of Mental Patients,” 


_ person became bizarre and uncontrollable. In The American Journal of Sociology, 50 (1046), 126. 
_ brief, the > family definition of psychotic | be- abi, Sullivan points out that the experiences ay q 


- havior’ was not uniform, and was not at all | 3 countered by the schizophrenic during his psychosis 
synonymous 5 with the onset aor ga gil may affect his improvement. “Whether one shall 
inne believe, wholly determined by situational factors.’ q 
Harry Stack Sullivan, , Modern Conceptions of 


December I, 1949, the fifty- Psychiatry, ‘Washington : William White: 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF SCHIZOPHRENIC 
~- may play a minor role in facilitating Li schizophrenia c concentrate primarily upon the ie 
the release of some patients. But even with theory of isolation. are, however, 
_ these considerations we found that the varied interpretations of the isolation phee 
veterans who housed in separate 7 nomenon, and the developmental stage in the 
quarters which were not overcrowded, and schizophrenic process in which it occurs 
tq _ who were not affected by a pressure for dis- whether in the process of development or “3 _ 
§ charge, remained even a shorter period than 2 just prior to the breakdown. According to 
‘the average subject, about five months. = one version, _ schizophrenia results from ‘ ne 


ity to get in the world.” Those patients period of time. 28 The be- 
who were communicative and cooperative, ~ havior emerges after the individual fails to 
who” were self-controlled and who did not establish intimate relationships.” Though 
‘manifest psychotic symptoms were con- isolated behavior is necessary for | the « ex- 
q “sidered eligible for discharge. This kind of > planation of this disorder because it provides 
“social “recovery. in some instances meant the social framework i in which 
actual recovery, insofar as no ideational dis- 
tortions and no conspicuous apathy were is hove shown, some ‘subjects became 
evident. Other ‘subjects seemingly had linger- compulsively sociable before the breakdown. a 
ing ideational distortions, which were, how- First, these schizophrenics were not what 
ever, very subdued and controlled, but they would be called shut-in “seclusive” ‘types. 
‘did not have an insidious and persistent But some were isolated from the persons or 
of emotional disinterest, as _ characterizes from the cultural skills in those areas of 
chronic schizophrenics. behavior in which their conflicts were to be- 
come most intense and threatening. Second, = 
| SOCIOLOGICAL HYPOTHESIS OF SCE SCHIZO- _—_ they participated in intimate groups until the _ 
onset of the disorder. Third, it was not 

_ How does the development | of this schizo- _ the isolation but the meaning and reaction to __ 
phrenic type fit the theories of schizo- isolation that bore most significantly upon i” 
-phrenia? / Although hypotheses of schizo- eventual schizophrenic behavior. This be- 
phrenia have evolved from the chronic type, can came especially pertinent in the disruption of a i 
can an hypothesis be formulated which fits Pe such intimate contacts as courtship or marital Poe 
both the transient and the chronic schizo _Telations. Th hus, isolation becomes 


e advocates of biogenetic theories of schizo- ; and it cannot be understood without thes 


phrenia recognize the differences between the chronic _ . 


and transient schizophrenics. See R. G. Hoskins, 
‘The Biology of Schizophrenia, New York: W.W. These conflicts are so unbearable because — 
Norton and Company, 104s, pp. 72, 73; J. M. _ they are so self-involving. The schizophrenic 
‘Nielsen and G. N. Thompson, The Engrommes of — regards himself as a failure and/or com-— 


Psychiatry, Springfield, Til.: C. C Thomas, 1947, p. 
ng. Some psychoanalysts have also recognized these pletely loses: confidence in his “ability t 


van refers to the chronic type as dementia praecox ton at least in the ‘phere a ‘thinking. See N. 4 
» to the transient type as schizophrenia. See Harry — Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders, y 
Stack Sullivan, op. cit., pp. 71-73. Whether the - New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947, p. on 
"schizophrenic disorder is a function of shocking 492, also N. Cameron, “Deterioration and Regres- ae 
experiences in early life as maintained by many a sion in Schizophrenic Thinking,” Journal of Ab- ia 

-_ psychoanalysts has not been supported by this in- mormal and Social Psychology, 34 (1039), 265- 270. es 5 


-quiry in which the subjects appeared rather normal #§§ ™R. E. L. Faris, “Cultural Isolation and the — 
during childhood; and whether the schizophrenic Schizophrenic Personality,” 
: disorder is a regressive psychosis as maintained by Sociology, 40 (1034-35), 456. rar 
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‘manipulate his environment. The eleven ‘sub- drawing process is not merely a segregating q 
_ jects who attempted suicide exemplified this — ‘process, but rather a disruption in role-tak- 
Sn effort to destroy a reproachful self-image. = For the disruption in role-taking has a 
Pe The others who acted out against their rela- _ protective effect upon the schizophrenic inso- 
i _ tives, spouses, and other persons regarded far as it spares him from accepting the ~ 
ona, - this behavior as a random bid for regaining — evaluations of others and looking back a at f 
their self-esteem.” ° The crucial forms of iso- himself, This disruption in role-taking and in 
lation among schizophrenics emerge is basic to the subsequent dis. 
‘the following personal experiences: (1) They orientations and false extrapolations which — 
Teject the self-image but strive for self- ‘Devereaux has emphasized," for disoriented 
ceptance and social acceptance; (2) they are behavior means that the psychotic i is unable 
unable to communicate their conflicts to to shift his perspective and share the 
other persons, or do not have accessible per- “spectives of others. 
Son Though chronic schizophrenics tend 
“9 conflicts; and ( 3) they resort to ) withdrawal to respond in this way, their reactions to 
as a medium of self-protecti: on. . This with- _ unacceptable self-evaluations are not as 7 
The tense as among transient schizophrenics. The 
_ tive factors in [schizophrenia] has led us to the chronic schizophrenics seem more likely to ie 
a conclusion that the primary evil lies in the foe the lowered verdict of themselves and — 


‘4 of social relationships, particularly in the life situa- to readjust to it. The transient schizophrenics _ 
aii tion involving the sense of personal failure. We do not accept this lowered self-verdict but 
have found one characteristic common to the group 


as a whole; they are isolated from their fellows fight it it, and in this fight | are more likely to . 
through a social judgment which either consciously achieve the kind of personal reorientation — - 
cn ereepetonly they accept and pronounce upon which makes the disorder relatively il 


themselves. . .. The result is an intolerable loss of improvement come relatively quick. 
self-respect.” See A. T. Boisen, Exploration of the 


Inner World, Chicago: Willet & Clark Co., 1936, p. 
98; also Bingham Dai, “Personality Problems in Devereaux, Be Sociology T 
Chinese Culture,” American Review, Schizophrenia,” Psychoanalytic Review, 26 (1939), 
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“UNOFFICIAL UNION- RELATIONS 


University of Kansas 

io \HE PURPOSE of this | paper ‘is to dis Methodologically, there a are re obvious limita- 

some phases of informal be- tions to the activities of the industrial par- 
havior occurring between union ticipant observer. Regardless of the number 
"management at the plant level in some of the and variety of positions such an observer 
larger industrial | organizations working under may hold, or the number of years he may 
- national labor agreements. At this level, spend in industry, or the aid given him by. : 
‘contrary to expectations of top union and participating intimates, he cannot hope to ai a 
See there are frequent departures cover all behavior important, for his purposes oe: ‘an A 
from provisions of the negotiated contract.’ i in large organizations. . He is further handi- — yy 7 a 
‘It is this area of activity that will be ex- - capped when, as in the present case, the be- 
amined: the unofficial and often formally un- havior in which he is interested is carefully i 
acceptable | behavior, evading and manipulat- guarded. Hence | the discussion here does not 
ing the formal labor agreement, but never- presume to cover all the informal behavior — ; 
ome constituting a great part of th the actual that occurred in these plants* in the category — 
ct Dut functioning relations between management union-management relations. 
ely to. a union at the plant level. re LTE _ But despite such limitations, there were 
tation Data for this “report a are drawn from m discernible axes along which behavior moved. 

From a a study of these, », informal unio 

mh management relations appeared in the main 


to stem from a a tacit agreement by mem- — 


Though is nothing in the 
sociological literature treating the difficulties that _ — 
top union and management have in enforcing strict (Winter, 5948), 18, an study of the 
conformity down the line to provisions of the personality dhasasherintion of workers likely to a 


contract, there has been considerable published re- spond most strongly to the appeal of money incentive. 
‘search and theory pointing to the gap between +] _ Research among managers was reported as “Con- — 
“management logics” and actual behavior among flicts Between Staff and Line Managerial Officers,” 
industrial personnel (chiefly production workers) — American Sociological Review, XV (June, 1950), 

and stressing management’s need to recognize the 342-351. 

neecssity of personal group relations. Among others, © A report of several areas of managerial be- 

see F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Man- _ havior in one plant only was given in “A Study 

agement and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard of Informal Organization Among the Managers — 

_ University Press, 1930); W. F. Whyte, ed., Industry of an Industrial Plant,” (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 

al Society (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., = Dept. of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1949). _ 

1946); W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, The Social * Names and locations are confidential, but these 
System of the Modern Factory (New Haven: Yale are are the same plants—ranging in size from 4,500 to | 
B. M. Selekman, Labor 


University Press, 1947); 
— and Human Relations (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947); B. B. Gardner, 
Human Relations in Industry (Chicago: R. D. Ir- 


flict : 


20,000 employees—that were discussed in the earlier 


there were at least three additional areas of con- 


& paper on staff-line conflict. As noted in that paper, 


(1) the union-management relations of the 
present paper; (2) inter-departmental power — 


az ‘The writer spent several years in various de- gles to keep operational costs down and win oo 


- partments of these factories, both as a worker and 


_ periences at the work level were reported earlier as 


. member of management. Some aspects of ex- 
(Unpub- 


“Wage Incentive and Social Behavior” 
lished M.A. thesis, Dept. of Sociology, University 


- Background, ” Journal of Political Econonty, LV 


' - (August, 1947) 323-332; “The Industrial Rate are probably also characteristic of many other or- 
Buster’: A Characterization,” Applied ganizations, otherwise. 


x 


with top management; 
fluence of numerous managerial officers seeking 
_ increase their status in the hierarchy. These areas 


and (3) the disturbing in- 


were interrelated and often reciprocally compro- 
mising. Because of this a separate discussion of 


somewhat unrealistic. Areas number two and three 


= 
of Chicago, 1946); “Worker Response and Social -union-management relations will be admittedly 


e-tak- 
(1930), 
=4 
= 
q | 
AS 
| 


union and management to: wor 
i ou contract \ when * “necessary,” (2) ‘The t tp people [policy lay down too 
lack of union-consciousness among workers, a many hard and iast rules to follow. But we es 
(3) ‘managerial incohesiveness, and from around the contract by doing a lot of things 
(4) the effects of economic and production. that we can work out and keep off the record. 
"Pressures. These four conditions will be « wl id: 


TA TACIT EVA EVASION OF THE ‘THE CONTRACT _ oe ing the local plant. We can work out our own 
The pl d arrangements if they'll leave us alone. [The 
The plan ants t to were Under plant superintendent and assistant] told us they 


contract with national unions, but both don’t care what arrangements we make but if we 
_ labor and ‘Management in the local plants — get in trouble the contract will have to be fol 
_ lowed to. the letter 1 right down the line. iq 
not the result of intentional neglect by top This ion | 
Officials, for the na national unions and corpora- 
headquarters periodically sent question- 
_ naires to both groups requesting statements — 
their . These -Tequests were 


+ 


officer admitted direct informal communica- 
tion from management approving evasion of 
the contract, but actual behavior was similar 
a in all the plants, and had a character that 
could hardly have existed if local managerial 


and union officers L opposed to 


functioning under different condi- per or more the pro production 


one of the plants a a departmental super bers. They Fesponded to strikes called by 
intendent declared: the national union. They showed consider- 


i a [The plant manager and his assistant] have ble solidarity in holding _ production: ‘to 
ae both said they don’t give a damn what kind agreed levels. However, there was ag general 
arrangements are made with the union as_ lack of union-consciousness among them. 
: & matters that could be handled secretly, 


— 
statements. Two of those e whom I I to them of income, ter 
work position, desirable days off during | 
the work week, preferred weeks of the _ 


in the plants was s0 and variable ing usually. a grievance ‘committee- 
that probably the most detailed local contract would man a departmental superintendent. 


have been evaded to some degree. Slichter stresses 
ot officers of the na. These officers would trade favors that often 


tional union from the rank and file (Sumner H. led to the development of an exchange struc- 
= The Challenge of Industrial Relations, ture. For example, there were cases (occur- 
Cornell University Press, 1047, p. 15). This may 4 ring too often to be exceptional) of workmen 


have been a factor in the complaints and behavior 
‘ef being reclassified from lower to higher pay 


In a sense they were rebelling against the restrictive (7 categories w without actually proving the ‘skill 
effects of this distance on their control of policy. — formally rec “required by tests.° For such “con- 
_ peting with the production workers for favors from —_—- * E.g., a machinist wished to move from “B” to 
the national union and felt that their erica “A” rating. By arrangement between his grievance 
committeeman and departmental superintendent, 
he won his seckaesifeation a by giving on only t the —— 
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“rotten” ‘grievances on the “superintendent of a division of 3, $00 ‘workers 
was demoted to a foremanship which he 
The behavior of successful (see below) earlier held. The committeeman with whom 
grievance committeemen was revealing with he had dealt as superintendent volunteered 

7 respect to informal union-management rela- _ to call a “wildcat” ” strike (which the foreman 
tions. were skilled d manipulating 

: both workers and managers. Some of them to his position. 

-_ confidentially stated that a measure of polit- ie In the plant’ of 4, 500 employees such a 

ical artifice ‘Was necessary for success ‘in strike was initiated by a grievance com- 


4; 


union Quite often expediency drew grievance because their foreman failed to get the 
and superintendent together in alli- cated office of assistant superintendent. 
ance against similar cliques. Though leaks Though the strike lasted but four days 


‘similar 


of these practices sometimes occurred, the failed of its purpose, its significance is 
uncertainty among all participants as to what Parent. 
| _ behavior future situations might require of a 


ance assin. e tes orma. e test requir 
y Wing structive. Grievance officers who succeeded 


i setting up and operating the machine for one hour 


unaided. In this case the candidate found the job _ in being re-elected were those showing polit- , 7 
already setup. The cutting heads were adjusted, ical astuteness rather than fiery opposition 
f the tool bits were properly ground and inserted = to ‘Management. _ For instance, in each shop 
led . the correct depth and at the proper angle. The there were informal leaders whom the area - 
feeds, and timing were adjusted so that the ma 7 
msider- q chine could have run unattended beyond the re- Btievance man employed as political whips. 
‘ion to [quired hour. The candidate had but to press the — They defended | his behavior to workmen and 


general starting button, stand by the machine one hour, and 
hem. the stopping button. rewarded them with growing out a 


Explaining his third -election, one officer 
ecretly, & aid: “Industrial relations is all based on good his unofficial dealings with management, as _ 


union ™ relations. You’ve got to be friends to some extent. in the « case of reclassification noted above 
advan- [You can’t have industrial relations without giving which was given to an informal leader. ae 
better 3 and taking on both sides. You'll always win more ¥ a rule, the belligerent committeeman served a 


during by getting along with supervision than by 4 aly ¢ one term. Instead of such an officer, t 


being tough. You’ ve got to swap for swap and 


rievance 

itendent, 


the eight ball. Sometimes when I have a rotten oppose reduction from 2.5 cents to 1.5 cents in sz 
grievance, I'll take the case up to the soop [supt.] average earnings of of several aging, unaggressive 
an ” 

q d and let him know I n’t 


he year make trades. . A griever [committeeman] bas 
argain- he problem of holding the union together and - In this same plant informal bargaining involved 7 
mittee- eeping peace in it while he tries to please both the he president of the union local. Management wished 

dent. : ~ union and management. Some of the big shots don’t to drop a wage incentive system that had got out of rer 7 
en ; - like me—they want to win all the time. But I figure hand, and was prepared in bay future to pay work- = — 
it often - thats some of the best friends I have are big shots men “average earnings,” ie., the average of bonus a 
e struc i here in the plant. Sometimes I have to talk like pay (above guaranteed moor pay) that had been ? 
(occur- hell to explain some of the deals I make with them— earned over a specific period. The president of the — 7 
sekmen and sometimes I keep what I’m doing to myself .. local, whose average earnings were 9.5 cents an 
I see a chance to get something good later on. hour, opposed management. Shortly thereafter the 
ler pay ‘The thing some grievers never get through their r records of his past performances were “lost,” = a q 
he skill ~ heads is that a lot of the bosses are on the spot — his average earnings were found to have been ‘ ie 4 
ch con- -theirselves.. If you go a little easy on them when error.” After _re-calculation his average earnings 
‘they’ re on the pan, by G— you make friends— 34.5 cents an hour. He agreed to 
1 “B” to - they'll stand by you sometime when you're back of of the incentive plan. At the same time he did not | 


ed: siderations eck formal 
own too fe Would accept “frozen schedules” (easy to _ brief cases will indicate the strength to which — ; 4 oa 
we get fe Prepare but less flexible than workmen some union-management cliques could gow. 4 _ 
things 
record, 
— 
yur own 
[The 
us they 
ut if we 
be fol- 
line. 
to eva- 4 
4 


rank 
win them individual and group -gains—even are 
4 y 
_ though he might “play ball” with manage- garded as bureaucracies in the technical sense _ 
ment to some extent. "Admittedly the be- of having hierarchies of officials, with sf specific 
havior of committeemen and their informal authority and status, functioning inside a 
leaders was somewhat oligarchical, but the “set of guiding -rules.22 Contrary’ to the as- 
7 _ fact that such officers were re-elected indi- sumption that such structures are integrated 
cated that a majority of the workmen, con- x and function impersonally, the plants dis- 
sciously or not, accepted this as the b best “cussed here’? showed much rule-evasion, dis 
Available data suggest the successful First- line foremen, for instance, often con 


and to use formal procedure only management ‘to ‘the union. ‘Many ‘of ‘their 

as a last resort. Data on nine of the seven- earlier functions, such as hiring, firing, and 

teen (of a total of 46) committeemen who jnfluencing the pay of workmen, had been . 

had served more than one term showed that — _ assumed by various staff organizations. En- 

each officer's annual total of formally ‘Proc- tertaining ambivalent sentiments toward 

essed grievances: (those in first three higher management, first-line foremen de- 

& steps*) declined with each succeeding year " fended themselves and salvaged what they 

in office. The total in each of these steps could from the situation. Having been re- 

declined annually.’ Decline versed many times by their superiors be- 

of grievances among these committeemen — cause of decisions wd had made that led to 

not necessarily mean a decrease in union- 
management tensions, but rather that friction 

, jore and more being resolved infor- instead passed them on to the general ae 

_men, thus working contrary to expectations 

least up through the divisional level,” of the managerial organization. On the other 

grievance officers found managers who, be- hand, first-line foremen sought t¢ to control, 

cause of the situations in which at bargain with, the union in 


‘datter had received official approval to take 


* Steps in the the tests. During the interim the — 
as follows: First step, the foreman; second step, derived satisfaction from indicating to the 


departmental superintendent; third step, the candidate ‘that he had better bea “good 


plant manager or assistants; fourth step, between ” 
representatives of the national union and oF expect to receive a 


= fifth step, arbitration. See Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
ars: ee... Eg. ., the total first step grievances during their Economic Organization, trans. Talcott Parsons and 
first year in office for each of the nine committeemen A. ML Henderson (New York: Oxford University 
ranged from 149 to 194; total second step griev- Press, 1947), 320-340; From Max Weber: Essays in 
_ ances ranged from 65 to 91, while those settled in _ Sociology, trans. H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 3 Mills 
- the third step varied from 15 to 31. By the fourth — (New York: Oxford 1d University Press, 1946), 196 
year, formal grievances in the same steps for 
"same men varied respectively from 30 to 98, 10 to ae. For one aspect of these tensions see “Conflicts 
Between Staff and Line Managerial Officers,” op. cit. 
"Strata of the managerial hierarchy from the Depression of the first-line foreman seems to 
up were, in order, first-line foremen, nearly universal. See B. M. Selekman, op. cit., 
general - foremen, depa:*mental superintendents, di- 54; Donald E. Wray, “Marginal Men of Industry: 
 visional superintendents, snd plant manager. In the The Foremen,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV 
two larger Plants there were usually additional strata (January, 1949) 208-301. 


consisting of ‘ ‘assistants” at most of the levels indi- oe * Standardization of tests, in terms of "skill ot 
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UNOFFICIAL UNION-MAN 
An extreme case will make clear the proc- | 
ess of informal bargaining at the work level. _ visional head and claimed that the tests had 7 - 
A first-line foreman had an arrangement been “too tough.” The division chief himself 
with the grievance committeeman of the divi- had two employees, ‘whom he considered to ~~ 
sion which allowed the foreman to give his : have uncommon ability, that he wished to 
brother," 5 a workman, higher- -paying jobs promote, but they lacked seniority and he — 
_ knew the union would block their promotion. 
“bering: 18) received. In return the foreman So he now brought the case of his two- 
_ was to approve by signature the use of certain p protégés to the attention of the committee- 
_ bonus- increasing factors — (when questioned .: man. The latter agreed to their promotion 
‘by management’ s incentive-appliers as if his three men were given tests they could 
_ whether use of the factors was warranted by — : pass and if he were allowed to witness the 
“good shop practice”’) applicable to the testing of the superintendent's 
operations of another group of 95 workers dates, 
also under his authority. The larger group In another case bargaining between a divi 
content with the arrangement, but the sion head and a grievance evolved 
other 18 men were not. They made threats, method for inducing the less" enthusiastic 
but filed no grievances, for occasionally they members of the union—under certain condi-_ 
“did receive “good” jobs. Formal action would tions—to sign the check-off In those 
= precluded their ever getting such jobs parts of two of the plants where workmen 


rs be-\ or winning a “legitimate” grievance Pe Pee were reclassified on the basis of proven skill, 
led to Informal bargaining of this kind occurred — _ they petitioned for a test. When the divi- 
nen in also among departmental and divisional — sion chief received this request he indicated 
eS and heads. The case above of worker reclassifi- . 

fore- cation without meeting formal requirements 

tations _ was fairly common and, as earlier mentioned, 


was ‘usually effected with the aid of the having the division chief return such peti- 
departmental chief.%* In another - case, how- Z tions to him rather than the foreman. If 
ever, a departmental superintendent refused * the candidate had not signed the check-off, — 
to cooperate. He gave the tests strictly ac- the griever | then told him that he could not 


in the present case the griever - succeeded a 


cording to rules to three candidates spon- take the test until he did sign. Once he 
sored b the cc committeeman. All three failed. signed, the grievance man notified the divi- 
y gner gr 


sion head that the petition was ready for 
Plant individuals 1 related by final approval.® = = 


blood or marriage to a member of management to h 
work directly or indirectly under his supervision. anot Super 


yreman 
to. Ge 


d guy” pS It was not always possible to conceal thee tendent made an informal pact with his 
‘telations, as shown by the sequel to one case. When ‘committeeman Which allowed the 
two workmen learned of a manipulated reclassifica- ™ 

vane tion, they asked their committeeman for a similar 
seca favor, The superintendent (who had aided others in 
~ewegd ‘this way before) feared that he was going too far = by the industrial engineering one which re- > 
and refused to cooperate. a way the _jobs and 

| tandent's cooperation. They contended that a safety “As the reader will recall, the Labor Manage 
Son a hazard existed when a candidate was placed before — ment Relations Act of 1947 forbids the employer to 


a strange machine to prove his skill without bene- check off union dues unless the employee author- 

fit of communication with others, and that certain 

_ other workmen should be allowed to caution him |= ™Top union officials not only were ignorant of 
if and when they saw him about to endanger himself this arrangement (according to the committeeman), — re p. 
or others, The superintendent agreed, thus allowing, but had issued specific orders, when the Labor 


a he knew, manipulation of the safety rule so that Management Relations Act became law, that un- 4 


a candidate, who might not be ready for the test, willing workers were not to be coerced into sign- 

receive helpful hints from his friends. 
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with” a compro- Ina similar vein was pur- 

_ mise. This was a case of one managerial — chase of raffle tickets from the union. Tele. 
group bargaining with another in the same vision sets, automobiles, and other ; articles 

& for the benefit of the union. = =~=~—_— were raffled off by the union. Especially from 
___ Unofficial behavior of management toward ar 1946 on, presidents of the locals, | Savane 
the union as an organization also showed men, shop stewards went “about the 


a marked absence of the usually presumed plants freely selling chances to everyone, 


eet Gia antipathy. For example, many of the man- with the managers buying more per person — 


fe general wage increase won by production _ were often members of both management 
im workers. At least in some cases the per- and the workers’ union. ‘Data are incom- 


agers (1) revealed sentiments of indebted-— than the workers. Management was aware 

% ness toward the union for salary increases bd that the proceeds were being used for poli- | 

‘a (2) insisted that workmen sign the check-off, _ tical action, because a receipt of membership 

and (3) bought raffle tickets from the union in the union’s political organization was 
knowing that the proceeds would be wed offered with each minimum purchase of oe 

Concerning point one, all members of man- _— Possibly the most objective indication 

244: _ agement: ‘in all three plants received unan- _ management’s lack of antipathy toward the 

nounced salary increases soon after | every y union as such was the fact that individuals 


fj centage ‘of increase was greater than that plete, but in over thirty cases in these plants 
“3 received by workmen. Numerous managerial r first-line foremen were also dues-paying 
_ officers, from first-line foreman through de- members of the union and many of ‘them 
"partment heads, confidentially declared that were known to be ‘members at the time. they 


sa they “might never” get a salary increase were sele _Selected as foremen.*” And in one of 


“Gf it wasn’t for the union. i One high officer 
regarded by some workmen as “reactionary,” 


into managerial fantasies. Though all the man-— 
agers smilingly declined receipts of membership, 


~ all these years of just ust existing, ‘now some of them later expressed a fear ‘concerning 


after ‘these purchases gave an insight 


¥: “what might happen” to them if the signatures 
they had given for the tickets should tore » in 
spy-investigating committee.” 


fer the first time my wife and me are able t to to ge 


= school and three of them through college. 4 Though policy was yo on ‘the diet 
_ They’ re all on their own now, but they’d never of whether individuals could be members of both 


.. have had a chance if my income hadn’t shot up. | _ the workers’ union and management, when such 


; ek -off, But in a number of other cases in 


ca them with discharge. Workmen were told that — 


‘T still believe in the law of supply and demand, sPirants did become managers and were abie 


but by know which side my bread’ s cov ertly to strengthen the unofficial exchange struc- 
ture, union officers usually gave informal approval. 


5 teredon,too. 
buttered ox too. E.g., one such officer stated: “We don’t try to keep 


case was cited above of a divisional entering We’ ve a 
] wi number orf men in supervision who are in 
"superintendent cooperating covert ith a . Gad to thie oat ep, bes 


union officer to force workmen to sign long as they remember who helps oat 
and keeps things running smooth for them. We 


that plant and others, general foremen and * help them by seeing that their seniority runs un- 


department heads personally urged reluctant >roken. If they go on salary and become officially 
1 part of management, they can ‘still pay their dues — 


workers to authorize the check-off, and (ac- sg d keep their seniority... . In case they get 
_ cording to workmen) in some Cases thr eatened © e bumped, we'll stand back of them. When cases like 
this come up, we argue that we only lent the men 


man th good,” the 
too deeply Involved In unacceptable ac-Decause failure to sign “makes the other cal 
> 
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the: plants the president of the local was of conferences required, “grievance 


called on each summer to substitute for ~ taken to the fourth step cost the union from 
vacationing foremen. two ht hundred to four hundred dollars. ‘Hence 
These cases indicate that management, it carried to the fourth step ‘only those 
like the union, was guided in its behavior grievances it felt sure of winning. These 7 
less by sentiments of group loyalty than by "economic limitations reduced the union’s > 
the demands of expediency and friendship, gre gressiveness at the third step for fear that 
and the fear of exposure for rule-evasion. © me} management might throw the grievance into 


ECONOMIC AND PRODUCTION PRESSURES 
tially admitted that bluffing was a major ele- 


Pressures by top management for § greater ment in their tactics at the third step.) This 
production caught the first-line foreman be- constraint to settle grievances preferably be- " 
tween the union and his superiors. Game low the third step and certainly below the 
of his escapes were noted earlier.) Since fourth, thus intensified informal bargaining. — 
the union prevented application of any _ According to some of the divisional super- 
large-scale productive coercion, the foreman intendents, management, too, had its’ fear hae 
discreetly sought to reward those workers of the fourth step because the central offices _ 

who ‘ “put. out” with such favors as giving “preferred” that grievances be settled in “4 be - 
them (1) the higher- -paying jobs,** (2) more plant. And in the local plant, from the 
desirable jobs in terms of ‘the ease with > __ divisional level down, managerial officers 
which they could be done, and/or their free- -feared®* the wrath of top local management _ 
dom from dirt, heat, hazard, unpleasant as mentioned earlier, had indicated 
odors ‘and drafts, and (3) available over- ~ its approval of any informal arrangements — 
time in his own and other departments in that could be contained, and had ‘implied 
which he k knew ach time was to be dislike of being drawn into grievances 


on by vague threats of strict interpretation of © 
to accept confidential favors made such ex- the contract if such involvement occurred. a 
changes relatively easy, sometimes fear which middle and lower level offi- 
grievance committeemen collaborated by y (1) cers had of top officers has already been 
denying to suspicious workmen that such indicated by their use o of nonpecuniary 
conditions were deliberate, and (2) refusing bribes, favors, and exchange devices in con wa 
to process grievances filed on such issues. ction with union-management 1 relations. =— 
Cost to the union of carrying grievances 
to the fourth step was a . compulsion toward — eid SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


settlement at some lower The fourth of | three factories s showed 
spite the existence of labor agreem ts to 


step in disputes was argued in the “area | 
office” of the plants. This office was suffi- 
guide -union-ma -management relations, 4 


ciently distant that the unions regarded the wane "These 
cost of travel and maintenance of personnel 


a their Depending on largely to (1) the belief by union and man- 
¢ number of men involved and the num agement that the agreements were, para- dos, 


wee aaa that they never ceased being  doxically, both too general and inflexible; 4 


part of the union. So far we’ve got away with it. (2) the lack of group consciousness pond 
It’s a good policy for us to follow. You know, both workers and Managers and a willing 


the company could dislike a man and put him on a 

n mon m h group to bar- 
salary so they could can [discharge] him. But they of 
can’t do that the way we work it.” gain privately with members of the ot er; : 


"See the paper, “The Industrial ‘Rate-Buster’ (3) the intricate co conflict ‘system in which 
A Characterization,” of. cit., p. 16, for specific data 
on the shifting of a job to reward high producers — - ® Career ambitions were of course important. 
though the change increased “the Cost of the | job — in this fear, but that problem will be discussed in a 
paper 
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‘ast other processes, such as staff-line friction ‘s 
and inter- -departmental struggles occurred impersonal relations in this area. Exhorta. 
colored union-management relations, and tions for union-management cooperation 
a | which dynamic situations called for quick, _ sometimes appear only to” aggravate disap- 
os _ compromise decisions that fully satisfied no D proved informal relations. Often union and 
ey one and were, hence, subject to ceaseless managerial officers are forced to make deci- 
a pressures by individuals and groups | for sions when they are not prepared to act and 
further changes to bring conditions more in when alternative courses of action cannot 
f line with demands; (4) the wish among > be brought into the open because of Prior 
managerial and union officers realize informal commitments and possible damage 
personal goals, deal with enemies, reward to their own status and/or the status of 
friends, protect themselves, increase their - individuals who have claims on them and 
status, and the readiness to use expedients on whom they turn are dependent for 
for these ends; (5) the economic restrictions i: favors. In such cases formal rules and com- 
on the union and production pressures on - munication channels are likely to” be side- 
ment, with the expectation by top stepped. 
_ officials that differences between the two be aR 
settled below a certain level of argumenta-— in these plants were inclined to regard t them. 
‘tion. oF i fg byt selves as members of the “lower class, 
; i The conditions in these plants probably as permanent members of labor unions. The 
a have. importance for r union- management re- latter condition would seem to be essential 
lations in most large corporations. Instead — for continued strong union-consciousness, 
f the clear-cut behavioral distinctions in — The relative absence of such feeling may 
vhich this phase of industrial life is usually be in part related to (1) forgetfulness with 
resumed to operate, relations become a - jnerenaing distance from the critical union- 
_ shifting intermixed matter of conflict, coop-— _ fomenting period of the early thirties, (2) 
eration, and accommodation carried on over a a decade of high empioyment and in- 
largely through the media of personal rela- come, and (3) the growing number of 
_ tions between members of management and = workers who never experienced -responsibili- 
of the union. In the area of these immediate — thes | during the recent depression. — 
relations there is little of the strict adherence social scientists contend that friction 
and loyalty of members" to. the ‘presumed between union and management would dis- 
interests Tespectively of "management and appear if industrial “bureaucracy” could 
_ Implications for communication and | con- could be “educated to their responsibilities.” 
‘* bS of members in giant organizations are If bureaucracy as here used refers to im-— 
ate important. American managerial theory,”* in personal relations and blind adherence to 
terms of an efficient and impersonally func-— rules as a cause of industrial friction, it is 
tioning hierarchy, is in most cases similar _ _ Clear that such thinking does not explain 
to that presented by Max Weber as the x what oc occurred in the plants reported here, 
ideal- -type bureaucracy, but the actual rela- where relations were informal and personal, 
tions in industry are seldom covered by such yet not without conflict. Furthermore, in 
_ theory.** Our changing society, our lack of ‘most corporations executives themselves are 
an administrative tradition, and our empha- _ employees (rather than owners) subject to 


Davis, Industrial Organisation end orders and with little power to initiate formal 


(New York: Harper, 1940), and A. changes. In such cases it may be extreme to 

ie ee Anderson, Industrial Engineering and Factory — put the onus of blame on management when 
2 oe ~~ (New York: The Ronald Press, 1928). _ many of its members, like the worker, are 
ca "Those who wish to hear a successful, practicing = cayght in a scheme that limits mobility, 


industrialist on this point may read H. Frederick 
‘Willkie, A Rebel Yells (New York: D. Van Nos- =H 
Company, 1946), 186-193. lates evasion. 
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“| FACTORS ‘THE SELECTION OF MARRIAGE MATES 
There is no wish here to present informal _tractual ‘expectations ‘to ease 
-union- management relations as a type of sures and win personal aims. 
behavior unique in our society. We all know ‘This condition®* is likely to continue as 
the dynamic and id experimental nature of our long as (1) workers (a) hope to rise socio- 
institutional life, especially in the | areas of economically, (b) crave personal -distinc- 
political and sexual behavior. There i is prob- ~ tions, (c) elect ambitious union officers on 
ably much similar conduct in our -theoreti- the s strength of their political ‘skills, a and 
cally rigid and impersonal bureaucracies. (d) aspire to enter the ranks of management; 
Ralph Turner has indicated the need of and as long as (2) union: and 
Lees, rule-evasive behavior to survive in officers find that evasion is of more aid than 
at Teast one area of a military bureaucracy*® _ adherence to rules in protecting themselves. 
power of life 6. to enforce | its expectations of others as all pe¥sons sinvolved 
rules) behave in a wee order hold- 


union- management “conflict is. “unavoidable 


fe of both union and management to — United States, the conditions depicted in this paper _ 
. under an appearance of conformity and coop- SS common. However, this informant insisted dur- 


hil 1 ing a conversation on the subject that I have 
eration ating top- eve “misinterpreted the meaning” of informal relations. 


He declared with feeling that behavior of the kind 
* Ralph H. ‘Sines “The Navy Officer described here is not evasion of the contract but 
as a Bureaucrat, ” American Sociological ee “democracy” at work,” and that a semantic = 


1 Their theories can b be divided be- 

tween (1) the homogamous and (2) the het- .t 

theory of homogamy pos- 
the subject ‘of scientific research. ough- _tulates that “Tike attracts like”; the theory 
. out American history there has always been Be of heterogamy holds that “opposites attract Bi 
romantic theory of mate selection , sup- each 


3 - ported by poets, dramatists, and the = _ Certain aspects of each theory have = 


jaundiced realists, by and large—have 
‘little faith in this pleasant_my th as an 
explanation for the selection of f marriage — 

For a discussion of this theory and some facts 

* Paper read at the annual astern o refute it see A. BL Hollingshead, “Class and 
- Sociological Society held in Boston, April 22-23, Kinship in a Middle Western Community,” Ameri- 

7 1950. Grateful acknowledgment is made hereby to can eet Review, 14 (Augu » 1949), 460- 

Social Science Research Council for a 475, 

_in-aid and to the Committee on Bursary Appoint-— ee: w. Burgess and Paul Wal 


ments, for their support of peg American Journal Soci- 
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where Negro-white intermarriage and the restric. tion to tell us what cultural factors are of greater 


_physical® and paychological* characteristics social in gen- 
_ Sociologists have focused, in the main, ‘upon eral.?° ° While all « of these researches have | 
factors external to the individual. As acon-_ used empirical data, only a few of “them 
cing sociological research has stressed — have attempted to measure ‘the an 
_ such things as ethnic origin,® residential cultural factors that impinge upon mate 
propinquity,° race,” religion," socio- economic selection against the background of the the- 
 ories of homogamy and heterogamy. We shall 

a ee: A. Harris, “Assortive Mating in Man,” Popu- attempt to do this in this a Hal 
ea Monthly, 80 (1912) 476-492. This is My attack upon this problem will “es to. 
the earliest review in the literature that tries to state. ‘the theoretical limits within which 


give a scientific explanation of the question of who : 
. 4 marries whom. The studies reviewed primarily dealt _ Mate selection may take place, then turn to 


with physical characteristics: deafness, health, len- _ a body of data to determine how, and oll 
gevity, age, stature, celphalic index, hair and eye color. what extent, specific factors” influence the 
E.4 Jones, “Homogamy in Intellect selection of marital partners. 

Abilities,” American Journal of Sociology, 35 (192 ee 


369-382; E. L. Kelly, “Psychologica: Factors 
 Assortive Mating,” Psychological Bulletin, 37 (1940), "spective of democratic theory, the choice 


493 and 576; Helen M. Richardson, “Studies of marriage mates in our society might be 

_ Mental Kesemblance Between Husbands and —Rapesiens of as a process in which each un- 
and Between Friends,” P Psychological Bulletin, (3° attached biologically mature adult has 


Viewed in broadest theoretical 
0 


* Bessie B. Wessel, “Comparative Rates of Inter- 

marriage Among Different Nationalities the 

United States,” Eugenical News, 15 (1930), 105- 107; opposite sex. Viewed “from the 
Bessie B. Wessel, An Ethnic Survey of Woonsocket, 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931; of Sociology, (1910), 
4 


be. James H. S. Bossard, “Nationality and Nativity _K. Merton, “Intermarriage and the Social Struc 
as Factors in Marriage,” American Sociological Re- ture,” Psychiatry, 4 (August, 1941), 371-374; Con-_ | 
View, 4 (December, 1939), 792-798; Ruby Jo Reeves, stantine Panunzio, “Intermarriage in Los Angeles, : 
Marriages in New Haven since 1870 Statistically 1033,” American Journal of | Sociology, 
Analysed and Culturally Interpreted, doctoral dis- (March, 1942), 399-401. 


sertation Yale University (unpublished), 1938; Ruby *Reuben R. Resnick, “Some Sociological As- 


< Jo Reeves Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melting-Pot? © * _ pects of Intermarriage of Jew and Non-Jew,” So- 


_ Intermarriage Trends in New Haven, 1870-1940,” —— Forces, 12 (October, 1933), 94-102; J. S. Slot- 
— Journal of Sociology, 39 (January, 1044), _ + kin, - _ “Jewish-Gentile Intermarriage in Chicago,” 
331-339; Milton L. Barron, Intermarriage in a New American Sociological Review, 7 (February, cen 
England Industrial Community, Syracuse: Syracuse 34-39; Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, Fo or 
_ University Press, 1946. Barron has a good bibliog- Triple Melting-Pot?” op. cit. = a 
raphy of studies in this area, pp. 355-366. Richard Centers, “Marital Selection and Oc- 
* James H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity cupational Strata,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Factor in Marriage Selection,’ American 54 (May 1949), 530-535; Donald M. Marvin, “Oc- 
— Journal of Sociology, 38 (1932), 210-224; Maurice : cupational Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage 
_R. Davie and Ruby Jo Reeves, “Propinquity in Selection,” | Publications of the American Statistical P| 
_ Residence Before Marriage,” American Journal of Association, 16 (September 1918), 131-156; Meyer 
Sociology, 44 (1939), §10-517; Ruby Jo Reeves Ken- F. Nimkoff, “Occupational Factors: and Marriage,” ; 
-nedy, “Pre-Marital Residential Propinquity and A merican Journal Soci logy, ber 
Ethnic Endogamy,” American Journal of Sociology, 1943), 248-254. 
48 (March, 1943), 580-584; John S. Ellsworth, Jr, | _™ Walter C. McKain, Jr., and C. Amold Ande- 
_ “The Relationship of Population Density to Resi- $0 , “Assortive Mating in Prosperity and ‘Depres- 
- dential Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selec- _ sion’ ” Sociology and Social Research, 21 (May- — 
“tion,” American Sociological Review, 13 (August, June, 10937), 411-418; E. W. Burgess and Paul 
1048), 444-448. = Wallin, “Homogamy in Social Characteristics,” 
*Romanzo Adams, s Interracial Marriage in i American Journal of Sociology, 49 (September, 
Hawaii, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937; Otto 1943), 109-124. 
_Kilineberg, Characteristics of the American Negro,  ™For purposes of this paper shall 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944, especially Part upon tests of significance and measures of associa- 


tions on it imposed by law are discussed; Ulysses or lesser importance in the SNS of who 


G. “Race and Marriage,” American marries’ 
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CULTURAL FACTORS IN THE SELECTION OF MARRIAGE MATES 


determinism, biologi- place in the home of of the “usually 
cally mature, single males or females have q with both the husband and wife present, , and “ ; 
_ only limited opportunity to select a marital occurred most generally in the evening or og 
partner. The first proposition assumes | com- late afternoon.’? In addition, twenty- -eight 

plete freedom of individual choice to select census-like items such as age, occupation, 

a mate; the second assumes that mates are birthplace, residence, and marital status, 23 


selected for individuals controls were on of the — 


between factors and who. marries census item by census item, to determine if 
whom; if the second is descriptive of the the interviewed group differed significantly 
mate selection process we should expect to from the non-interviewed group. No signifi- 
- find a strong association between one or cance of difference was found at the 5 per — 
_ several cultural factors and who marries cent level for any item, except where the ie 
whom. The second proposition, however, -al- __ husband and wife were both over 50 years 
_ lows for individual choice within limits of of age.’* Having satisfied ourselves that the es 
interviewed group was representative of the 


- expected to marry a Jew by the rules of his 

religion; moreover, he is more or less coerced “of confidence to the analysis. of our r data. - 
_ by his culture to marry a Jewess of the same — Wi _ Race. Our data show that the racial mores — 


or a similar > social status, but he has a place the strongest, most explicit, and = 4 


choice as to the exact individual. precise limits on an individual as to whom 
In the remainder of this paper I shall 5 May OF may not marry. ough inter 


“test five , age, religion, ethnic racial marriages legal: Connecticut, q 


origin, and class—within the limits of the they are extremely rare; none occurred 
theories of homogamy and heterogamy ‘and New Haven in 1948. Kennedy's analysis of 
- the abstract model I have outlined. The — New Haven marriages from 1870 through — : 


utilized to measure the influence of 1940 substantiates the ule that Negroes 
factors on the selection of ‘marriage . mates and whites marry very infrequently. = 


y 
were assembled i in New Haven, Connecticut , we may conclude that a ‘mans oF women a F 


ts a research team during the last ‘year ‘Marital choice is effectively limited to his 


through the cooperation of the Departments _ or her own race by the moral values ascribed a : 
race in this culture. Race, thus, divides 


‘of Vital Statistics of the State of Connecti-  Tace 
cut and ‘the City of New Haven. All mar- the community — into two parts so far as 

_ marriage is concerned. Because there 
erracial marriages in 1948, and be- 
vents, relatives, in some cases ‘neighbors, small 

_ Age. Age, like race, “is a socio- — 


"Addresses were obtained for 1,980 couples 
of a a total of 2,063 couples married in definite influence on tal 


the city in 1948. Nine hundred and three 8 Bighty-seven per cent of the interviewing was 


“couples, 45.8 per cent, had moved from done by senior undergraduates and sraduce 
k 
the city, and 1 077, «54-4 4 per cent, were =~ the writer. Six per cent of the interviews were 


7 , living i in it in February, 1949. A 50 per ‘cent checked for reliability from one month to four 


random sample drawn b Census" Tracts months after the original interview. 
from the 1, couples resident in New Bs... principal this 
: 1) twice as many older couples refused to be in- __ 
Le , Was interviewed with a schedule. ol as those below fifty years of age, aod 
e interview, which lasted from about an — @) the age gap between interviewers and —— 


_ hour and a quarter to three hours, took interviewees influenced the situation, — 
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ms « of cultural usages and older men. This usage is reflected in the 


values on the selection of a marriage part- upper right corner of Table I, where mar. 

a ner ‘May | be seen by a study of Table I. . Tiages between older women and younger men 

< While there is a very strong association be- are conspicuous by their absence. In short, 
= 


_ tween the age of the husband and the age differences in the customs relative to age 


“a of the wife at all age levels, it is strongest and marital partners: place | greater | restric. 
« 


when both partners are under 20 years of tions on a woman’s marital opportunities | 
age. Men above 20 years of age t tend to select. - than a man’s. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
wives who are in the same 5 year age preg the values ascribed to age restrict an in- 
as they are, or a younger one. After age 20 dividual’s marital opportunities within nar- 


te percentage of men _who ‘Marry women Tow limits; and ‘a woman’s more than a 
tae 


_ 50. After 50 the marital partners tend to be ioe The effects. of religious rules on 
nearer one another in age. Table I indicates an individual’s marital choices were very 


further that controls relative to age rather - clear."* Next to race, religion is the most dici- 


@=The corrected coefficient of contingency corrected for grouping the given in Thomas 


effectively limit a a man’s choice tow women of - sive factor in the segregation of males and 
his” age or younger, but that the woman females into categories that are approved or 
cannot be too much younger or counter con- = disapproved’ | respect nuptiality. 
trols begin to operate. Evidence accumu- Ninety-one per cent of the marriages i in 
lated in the interviews: shows it is widely z this study involved partners from the same 
believed that a young woman should | not _ religious - group. In the case of Jews, this 
marry old man.” The effects of this percentage was 97.1, among Catholics it 
belief and practice aze reflected in the lower 93.8 per cent; it fell to 74.4 per cent for 
q left hand section of Table I. There we see — Protestants. The differences i in percentage, _ 
that only 4 men above 45 years of age, out we believe, are a reflection of the relative 
ofa total of 144, married women under 30 Z intensity of in-group sanctions on the indi- 
years of age. The age-sanctions that impinge ih 


ona woman with reference to the age of @ «py R. Kennedy, ‘ “Single or Triple Melting- 


potential husband narrow her marital Op- Pot? Intermarriage Trends in New Haven, ! 
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™ likely to be a Catholic or a Protestant. On i 
the hand, in Jewish- marriages: 


Wad 

shall | point out, in passing, that the very __protestant 
high association we found between | religion Jewish 


and marriage is not unique. Burgess and 


= ent from theirs. Because religion is so fie 


tive a control in the selection of marriage 
mates I shall hold it constant and == Catholic 
3 


British _ethnically, from its settlement in in 


CULTURAL FACTORS IN THE SELECTION OF MARRIAGE MATES 625 Fa 


7 vidual in the three religious groups. A strik- be 1638 until the late 1830’s. Between 1830 al 
ing point that en emerged from our data is that and Irish arrived by the hundred; 
the effects of religion on marital choice has Germans and Scandinavians by the score. * 
not changed the parental and pres- The Trish and | a _minority of the Germans 
number of Catholics who married Catholics, 2. RELIGIOUS IN THE 


Father 


on the selection of a marriage mate is obvi- 


a 

volved.?® The influence of religious affiliation 


sly strongest in the Jewish group and Protestant 


weakest in the Protestant. This is ‘reflected _ = 
in the number of mixed marriages. On this To 
point, we would remark that there isnocon- __ 

sistent bias between sex and mixed Catholic- 4592 
Protestant marriages; either partner “4 


Husband's 


Father Catholic Protestant Jewish 


‘Total 


Wallin reported a coefficient of contingency te es: a, 
of .75 75 for the ,000 engaged couples they 
studied in Chicago;** our data revealed 

coefficient of contingency of .77 in the pres- Husband and W Vite 


generation. This is not essentially sand 


Catholic Protestant 4 Jewish 


“iy 
other factors in terms of it. 


Ethnic Origin. New Haven remained al- 


Protestant 17 


636.0297 P<.or C= 


includes only white marriages where the religion of Y _* The religious affiliation claimed by the inter- 
the couple and of their four parents was known. — ar is used here. _ } 
Moreover, the tabular materials include only white or 


cases where the specific data called for by the table 
4 were complete. “Unknown” cases were eliminated WeTe Catholic and they. soon established 


in particular instances, < themselves in this burgeoning railroad and 
“The religious affiliation of marital manufacturing ‘center. An expanding» econ- 


xX? = 6. 701s unrest in Southern and Eastern Europe, 
Burgess and Paul ‘Wallin, dit ~~ in the influx of thousands of Polish 


the present and parental generations was tested omy, coupled with political and 
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TABLE 3. AND INTERETHNIC MAR- 


SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


We cannot discuss how ethnicity is re 


| RIAGES IN THE PRESENT AND PARENTAL Soe lated to the selection of a marriage mate 


GENERATIONS BY RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


A. Catholic® 


Couple: 4 


Ethnic Derivation 


302 


OB. 


Ethnic Derivation ion Couple © 


Northwest Europe 
= 


Ethnic Derivation Couple Parents 


> 


Polish & Russian 
German & Polish 


Italian as 
Pa these groups, but there is still a large block 


apart from religion, because religion and — 
ethnic origin are so closely related. . Observa- 
tion of Table III will | show that “ethnicity 
within a religious | group has been a very 
potent f factor in influencing the mate selec- 
_ tion process in both the parental and the 
7 "present generations, but it was ‘stronger a 
generation ago than it is now. Although — 
ethnic lines are crossed within the Catholic 
and the Protestant faith more frequently 
in the present than in the parental genera- _ 
tion, this is not true for the Jews. Further-— 
more, ethnic lines in both generations were | 
crossed, for the most part, within religious 
groups. This means that the Catholics are 
becoming a mixture of Irish, Polish, and 


a result of intermarriage between - 


= 


of unmixed Italian stock in New Haven 
and smaller blocks of Irish and Polish. The 


q 


_ Protestants, on the other hand, select 1 mar- 


riage partners mainly from the British seg- 


ment of the city’s population; a minority 
_ choose a partner a Northwestern 


descent, Kennedy discovered this process in 


Ethnic Derivation Couple = Parents 


= 


8 

2 


* The religious: affiliation we the 


from 1870 to 1 1940, and developed her 
f the triple melting-pot in terms of it.” § 
D of Table III indicates that, in 
cases, marriages across religious lines 
involve tke mixing of ethnic stocks. This 
‘is true whether Catholics and Protestants 
marry, or Jews and Gentiles, “because the 
- of each religious group came from 
~ such ‘different parts of Europe. F rom the 
viewpoint of assimilation, marriages across 
1890 _Teligious lines are crucial if if the triple 
_ the stream of immigration became a trickle ing-pot is to become a single melting-pot 
that has never again been allowed to_ run But as Kennedy’s and our data show, we — 
freely. com- 4 are going to have three pots boiling merrily 
_ side by side with little fusion between them . 
~ Italian, Polish, and Polish Jewish. i? 


We. are excluding Negroes from our d 


For a this see Ruby Jo 
_ Reeves Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melting-Pot? © 


Intermarriage ‘Trends in New ‘Haven, "1870-1040" 
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CULTURAL ‘FACTORS IN OF MARRIAGE MATES 


TABLE RESIDENTIAL Crass OF HUSBAND AND WIFE FOR RESIDENTS or New HaveN 


Total 


"ules relative to mixed marriages in Table Iv will reveal | that | the residential — 


Catholic and | churches “were class i in which a has | its home 


Tape 5. RESIDENTIAL CLASS OF HUSBAND © 


respecti 
would occur, but within each respective Wire sy Reticious Groups 


“between social class and marriage will be 
based on cases where the husband, the wife, f Husband 
jority both parental families were de facto resi- 
stern dents of New Haven.” The analysis of 
both 1,008 marriages” where the husband, 
wife, and their families were residents of 
ss in New Haven revealed that the class of resi- Total 
cords: dential area in which a man’s or a woman’s 
leory family home is located has a very marked ee 


it.” influence on his or her marital opportunities. i ow 
Resi 


In these 1 oo8 marriages, or 58, 2 1 
cent (see Table IV), both partners came 
from t the same class of residential area. When 
those that involved a partner from an adja- 
class area were added to the first group 


"Careful ‘study of the presented in 


The index of class position used here was de- 
"veloped by Maurice R. Davie on the basis of the 
‘cal analysis he had made of the city of 
_ New Haven. Davie has ranked the 22 natural — 
logical areas that are primarily residential into 
classes. Class I is the best and Class VI the worst — H TIT pe: 
type of residential area. For a discussion of 
project on which these ratings are made, see Maurice 
R. Davie, “The Patterns of Urban Growth,” Stud- 
ies in the Science of Society, G. Murdock, ed., 


New Haven, 1937, PP. 133- 161, 
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While the well as the majority, class Iv, V, of VI areas married 
of marriages at all levels united class equals, _ woman from a class I area. _ If | you 1 follow 
_ when class lines were crossed the man se- down the successive class levels on Table IV 
_ lected a woman from a lower class far more you will see that this tendency is repeated 
frequently than was true for women. For _ all the way to class VI. It is clearest, how- 
ever, in classes IV and V. In class IV, only 


Taste 6. YEARS OF ScHooL COMPLETED BY HUSBAND 
"ND Wire By RELIGION = Fart 12 women from classes II and III ‘combined 


married men from class IV. On the other _ 
A. Catholic _ hand, class IV men married 3 5 class V 
Yours of Years of School Wife 38 class VI women, for a total of 73. Fifty 
class V men married ‘women from 


“class. From: whatever way we view Table 
IV, it is evident that the class position of a 

family is a factor that exerts a very impor- 


influence on the marriage choice of its 
& more Now that we have | seen the larger picture, 


— we will look at it from the special perspective 
a combination of religion and residential 
13 & more _ we knew both religion and class level was 
‘small in some residential areas, we have 
4 combined classes I through III, ‘and classes 
93 i IV through VI in Table V. Table Vv indi- 
gal cates very clearly that the class ss factor o oper- 
‘Years Years of School Wife ates independently of re religion, and with 
about equal force in each religious group. 
10-12, 13 & more What is Significant is that the 


>. effects” of ‘class position on who | marries 

Ake 11 Whom are so strong in each religious group. 
Education 1 operates in the same way 


residence to ‘sort potential marriage ‘mates 
= horizontal status groups within the 
12.6033, P<.cr a group men with a particular amount of a 
luded in theX*, cation married women with a comparable 
amount of education in very significant num- 
t ify you at Table IV you This tendency was strongest 
see that 12 men from class I married women — ‘peu weakest in in the case group. 


Aah 


twelve married girls from class V and class d 
VI areas. On the other hand, 9 women from — ‘evident in ‘Table VI, is not a ‘new d develop- a 

class I areas married men from lower rank- ment. We compared the education hus- 
ing areas, but 3 of the 9 came from a class bands and wives in the parental generation = &g 


area a and 1 from a class III area. No man and that for bod 
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A CTORS IN THE ‘SELECTION OF 627, 
ts and the w wife’s Parents an individual fished for a mate only in n his — 
own racial pool. Religion| divided the white | 
; ‘cients of contingency for each set of parents _ race into three smaller pools, Persons in the 
religion were almost the same, as ger in 97. per cent of of the 


age grades, but the limits here 
_ Were not so precise in the case of a man as 
‘These ‘that e ‘education, of a woman. The ethnic origin of a person’s 
“along with religion, has influenced the mate family placed further restrictions on his 
selection process for at least two generations. marital” choice. In addition, class position 
_ In summary, this paper has attempted to and education stratified the three religious 
‘throw light on three questions: first, does a pools into areas where an individual was _ 


biologically mature unattached adult - have most likely to find a mate. When all of 


an equal opportunity to marry an unattached these factors are combined they place nar 


mature adult of the opposite sex? Second, — row limits on an individual’s choice of 
what restrictions are placed on his choice by marital partner. At the moment we ‘cannot 
society, and third, how effective are certain go beyond this point and assign a propor- 


‘selected restrictions in limiting his choice? tionate probable Weight to each one. 


These questions become meaningful only + In conclusion, I think the data we e have 


| when we relate them to the two propositions : presented strongly support the proposition — 
outlined in the introduction. There I set up that one’s st subculture, and one’s race, age, q 
a model with theoretical limits of absolute 3 and class positions in the soc society ‘effectively 
freedom of individual choice in the selection  Gtermine the kind of a person one will 
of a marital partner at one pole, and "marry, but not the exact | individual. Ina a 
| “choice at the highly significant number of cases the per. per- 
The presented demonstrate that son one marries is very similar culturally to 
American culture, as it is reflected in the one ’s self. Our clearly support the 
of newly married couples in New theory of homogamy, rather than that of 
places very definite restrictions on but a of the 


whom an individual n may or may not marry. 
racial mores were found to be the most 


10 pools of marriage mates st | tive for sociologists to wai toward. 
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ore Winter ‘V.A. Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. 


niversity of Pittsburgh 


‘should, for the time being, bev viewed as the 


HE PRESENT essay is a contribution 
to the relatively new, and increasingly decline of the early period, rather than—_ 
important, field of the sociology of over- optimistically—as the clearcut onset of 


occupations. It seeks to analyze the occupa- new period. 


tional role of the nurse, with special reference — It was during | the 1860-1930 period 1 that 


= to the psychological implications and profes- “nursing first emerged as a ‘distinct and secu- 


sional consequences of the defi definition of the Profession, primarily engaged by 

nurse’s role in our society. women, , and, more particularly, byt unmar- 
ap In principle, the period of nursing history ried women. Although there is at present S| 
- to which our analysis pertains ranges from tendency to encourage men to enter the 


a the establishment of Florence Nightingale’s — profession of nursing—out ofa total of I 215 
training school in 1860 to o the present. We * schools, there are today: four schools for 


are aware of the fact that a new period in male nurses—and 123 coeducational schools 7 


history, marked b by the increasingly of nursing*—it i ‘is, nonetheless, fair to say 
greater role | played in nursing , education by that a large segment of the role and status 


- collegiate schools of nursing, is said to have — 


of persons engaged in nursing is still deter- 
come into being in the 1930's. “We feel, mined by the close initial nexus: 
however, that the contemporary period is - women and the bedside care of the sick. 
‘more advantageously viewed as the decline For this reason it seems expedient to co 
oy, ing phase of the earlier epoch, rather than _ sider, ‘first of all, the profession of nursing 


as the genuine dawn of a new era, because = _ with special reference to the sex-linked divi- 


. is of the survival of many of the ideologies of sion of labor. The division of labor between 
the 1860-1930 period of nursing. Thus, for the sexes jis ai universal phenomenon* al- 
the same reasons which induced J. Huizinga’ though: each society » defined for itself the a 
_to view the XV Century in Burgundy as the __ type of occupation which, in its estimate, g 
decline of the middle ages, rather { than as ~ was deemed to be ‘most “natural” or appro- 


de the onset of modern times, and caused H. - priate e for or any git given ‘sex. Thus, Herskovits’ 


was not entirely by the q the v very few which, all over : 

_ ethos until Charlemagne’s time, we feel that the world, is most consistently assigned to 
in — _men.® In every culture the of 


* Sponsored by the V.A. 1 published the About Nursing, New York: America 


approval of the Chief Medical Director. The state- sociation, 1950. 
_ *Emile Durkheim: De le Division du Travail 


ments and conclusions published by the authors — 
a result of their own study and do not neces- Social, Paris, 
cia sarily refiect the opinion or staal of the Veterans Pe *M. J. Herskovits: The Economic Life of Primi- 
* Johan Huizinga: Wan: ng of the Middle 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1924. 
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_ fied by an appeal to “natural” ee of ble children i in many ways, being not merely ; 
which the prevailing ideology imputed t to physically weak and helpless but also 
that sex. Thus, some tribes justify the prac- -chologically dependent and narcissistically 
tice of causing women to carry heavy loads — _ Tegressed, it was fairly easy to assume that 
stressing that they are especially fitted women are also especially qualified to care 
for this task by nature, since they carry in- for the sick. This is clearly reflected in the — 
- fants in their womb, and, later on, on their fact that the English language a 
_back or "hips. ‘differentiate between nursing babies" and 
a et, on the whole, if one disregards = the ill, and designates those tending ; 
unusual and relatively marginal phenomena, the sick as “nurses” rather than, e. 8 as 
which are determined by special local or ‘swaddlers” or “washers,” since, in theory, 
social conditions, Veblen’ was right in stat- also can swaddle and wash babies. Now, 
- ing that most masculine and/or upper- class 3 is a characteristic aspect of masculine — 
tasks fall into the category of ‘ ‘exploit,” psychology to view the bearing and nursing — 
_ while most feminine and/or lower-class tasks of babies both as an exploit denied to men _ 
can best be classified as “drudgery.” ‘= very realistically, as a drudgery. These 
= seeking to analyze social conceptions two views, or definitions, of the maternal role 
“regarding. the * “nature’ of women, blended in the Victorian conception of 


_ mining the function and status of nurses, nature ‘than are men, and ‘therefore ‘ ‘will 

we are in an | unusually favorable position, ing to glory in drudgery « on behalf of the 

since the exact date at which nursing, as an _ helpless and of the dependent. Thus, woman a 
independent and secular profession, origi- was felt to be especially well qualified by 

nated, is well known, as is the ideology of that — nature to minister to the ill. The Victorian ae 
period regarding the special * ‘natural”’ attri- stanza, which opens with the remark “Wo- 
butes of the sexes. ‘Thus, since secular a man, in our: hours ease, , deceitful, coy and 
originated in a predominantly masculine 
society, in which the sole of the sexes sand their “ness ‘ “ministering angel thou.” 
“natural” 
marily in terms ot: masculine needs ai 4 tion of nursing. In the Middle ‘Ages the « care 
convenience, it was natural that nursing of the ill, wien mot entrusted to servants, 
‘should have been defined in a manner which was primarily the function 
‘satisfied three typical masculine needs. yet (“Mothers” or ‘ “Sisters”)— of women 

call One of woman’s most natural attributes Whose feminine role was entirely untainted 
is the care of children. In fact, it is correct by sexuality. ° Monks who had renounced = 
to say that groups in which men, rather than ; their - sexual role (“Fathers,” “Brothers”) — 
women, nurture small children are altogether were also felt to be well qualified to function x 

sea, for the purpose of hunting sea-otters—was * Abram -Kardiner, op. cit, 

the task of women, because they were deemed to © + This is reflected in the present British habit | 

be less valuable than men (G. P. Murdock: Our © La of a addressing nurses as “Sister.’ ” Catholic mission- 
Primitive Contemporaries, New York: The -_ aries, in remote parts of the earth, usually also func- 

- millan Co., 1934). On the other hand, in the tion primarily as physicians, the role of nurses — 
Marquesas Islands, the nurturing of babies was + being filled by nuns assigned to the mission. This — 
frequently assigned to the men, because women division of labor is exemplified, e.g., by the Papuan - 

were socially not defined as being maternally in- Mission of the Sacred Heart, whose priests act as 
clined (Abram Kardiner: The Individual and His physicians, while the Sisters of Our Lady of the 
Society, New York: Columbia University Press, _ Sacred Heart perform the role of nurses, 

A 1939). often very unjust tendency to think of 


"Thorsten Veblen : ‘The Theo y of the Leisure male nurses as not altogether masculine may hav 
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John, a 
tended the ill and lost no “nurse-probationers” than from the 
status, because their well-known courage in ranks of the genteel “lady probationers,” 
_ battle was deemed to be a proof of their probably also exercised an appreciable in- . 
_ masculinity. 11 In this connection it is not z fluence upon the social definition of the % 
without interest to point out that, even in and function of the nurse. 


modern warfare, hospital corpsmen are very The third, near-universal definition of 


_ frequently decorated for r extraordinary deeds women is that they are less independent, — 


= valor, a a conspicuous instance | being that less capable of initiative and less creative ¥ 


of a religious conscientious objector.  _—ithan ‘are men, and, for that reason, stand 
™ Secondly, a socially postulated “natural” 4 in need of masculine guidance. This Norman- 
affinity between femininity and certain types English legal definition of feminine depend- 
a work best defined by the Veblenian term ence upon a masculine supervisor also oe 

a near-universal 4 role in nursing history: the work of the 


phenomenon, and affected rather deeply the nurse was defined as an exercise of func- — 
definition of the role of the nurse. The most _ tions which were specifically delegated a 


immediate historical source of this definition her by the physician. 
is the Graeco-Roman and English gentle- | The above considerations reveal rather — 
man’s aversion to manual work (cheir- dearly both the near-universal infantile 


e -_-urgy). ah This orientation was clearly pres- masculine sources of the definition of the 


sour 
ent also in Florence Nightingale’s practice of - role. of the nurse, and the specific, histori- — 


dividing her trainees into “lady proba- cally determined Victorian ideological 
tioners” and “nurse-probationers.”"* “The 
latter group—recruited from among - ‘much: of its distinctive initial character, 
-— servants—was | especially active in those parts As is the case with many fantasies acted 
of the hospital work which corresponded — out in daily life and formally institutional- . 
most closely to simple housekeeping duties, _ ized, a great deal more attention was paid 
4 except that, in the hospital setting, the neat to the functionally irrelevant motor rituals 
housemaid was defined as a sanitation and external trappings of the fantasy than 


é 
3 agent.* * The fact that, for several decades, _ to the core thereof, which contained a genu- 


& History of ‘Medicine, (1940), 1194-1213) being 


™W.N. Evans: “The Cultural Significance 


most “trained “bedside” ? nurses working in ine and constructive, though sub-verbal in- 
sight. For this reason the nursing profession 


to K. M. Stewart (“Mohave War- forced into the ancillary activi 
” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 3 ties of the ‘pauper hospitals, and was 


(1947), 257-278, the professional Mohave tribal — jected to a very severe discipline. Every- 
heroes were among the few men who were ee i thing in nursing education was directed to 7 
perform household chores for sick families, pre- the single goal of improving the: ‘student 


sumably because their proverbial courage safe- 
nurse’s technique with “brooms or poul- 
guarded them against the imputation that they — 
tices, and to train her for that ineffectual- 


x were “pansies” ; homosexuals (George Devereux: 
“Institutionalized Homosexuality of the Mohave ity—called by modern sociologists. “trained 


Indians,” Human Biology, 9 (1937), 498-527) and incompetence”—which “passively subordi- 
paternal adults married to child-brides (George her to the physician in the 


“Primitive Psychiatry,” Bulletin of the 
the only other men who also did household work. bs similar was also ex- 

plicit in the case of barber-surgeons, 
ae the Changed Attitude Toward Work in — Great neither theoreticians nor members of the upper 


therefore, were viewed simply as the agents of the 


Pe _ Britain,” Bulletin of the Menninger ( Clinic, » 33 ie classes, worked with their hands, and, 


M. Stewart: The Education of Nurses, New 

“Ruth Sleeper: “The Two Inseparables—Nurs- 
: Notes on Nursing, Phila- ing Service and Nursing Education,” American 


physician in charge of the case. 
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occ OCCUPATIONAL STATUS-OF NI NURSES SES 

_ By ontrast, little or r nothing wa was done to pital at the peak of Arab pov power ate 

all, emotional value to the patient, although With the advent of psychoanalysis and of ba 
it was precisely the similarity between the psy ‘chosomatic medicine the situation im- ae 

- emotional and physical needs of patients and proved somewhat, in that at least lip-service — 
of babies which brought the nursing pro- was paid t to the healing powers of love. Yet » 


“fession into being. This development will not only ae few “fanatics” ‘like took 


5 


‘en the technique of scheduled feeding, to be uttered, although there are suggestive ‘ 
etc., went side by side with a deliberate pointers in that directio n in Karl 
- schematization and _ impoverishment of the ninger’s Love Against Hate. The fact re- 2” 
affective relationship between infant and mains that, to all practical purposes, the 
adult, the obsessive ritual of sterilizing milk- sa hospital of today is still, all too often, an -—_ 
“bottles replacing spontaneous breast- feeding emotionally sterile climate—less so in pro- | 
and | gressive peychiatric and pediatric wards, 
in certain tradition-bound medical 
paper “to dwell: upon every detail of the wards. Where the patient receives any nar- 
dynamics of this “development” in cissistic at all, it is th q 
nursing it will suffice to point 


made upon the nursing else of social etc. give ‘the pa- = 
regression replaced with -obsessive- narcissistic gratification, 
compulsive “manipulations that free flow of 4 like. As to the nurse, the affect, or emo- 
affect which modern psychosomatic medicine _ tional support, which she may dispense is — 
recognizes as almost the equivalent: of the ‘often viewed as something probably unneces- 
wise mediaeval physicians’ medicatrix ‘sary, and certainly as something almost un- 
naturae. professional. Yet, paradoxically enough, 
In the course of this process one “a the 2 throughout history the best physicians have 
greatest and most unique contributions rightly praised those exceptional nurses who _ 
which the the nurse may make to the healing “somehow managed to make the sick child” i 
art became lost. We refer to the fact that the eat” or “encouraged the patient’s will to. : 
-nurse, caught between ee notes, ward- live,” although they seldom recognized that | 
these nurses accomplished this task by dis- P 


and of throats, had neither the 4 pensing narcissistic supplies" practically on 


time nor the opportunity to dispense that their own initiative. Only in Most recent 


ly regressed, patient most needs: emotional a ‘medical prescription. 
sratification or “narcissistic supplies.” systematic exclusion of nurses from 


| - this respect probably n no hospitalized patient the administration of tender lovi ing care, ex- 
- _ in the history of the world was worse off = on some pediatric wards, is, in itself, a 
than the patient stretched out ¢ on the meticu- 7 Paradox worth h investigating. Iti isa develop- 


q bed of an up- to- date ‘early XX Century __ which can be discussed i in detail i in this  neces- : 
hospital, the emotional climate of which was sarily brief paper. 
perhaps less conducive to recovery than was The most ‘factors responsible. for 
that of a Hippocratic temple, a medieval this state of affairs are rigid hospital tradi- _ 
leprosarium, ora ‘Mohammedan hos- - tions and the shackles of pri — Pest 
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AMERICAN 


serene and highminded physician ¢ can ling. person This if per- 
tirely overcome. We refer to the principle _ formed adequately, would require, first = 


i, that the nurse cannot, as a rule, have any of all, a constant expenditure of libido. Now 
the prerogatives of initiative. This, of course, — it is a basic law of the universe that “ex 
is due to no special shortcoming of the medi- lle nihil.” The store of human warmth . 


cal profession, since every sociologist which the nurse dispenses to the patient 


= to change. even | the princi les nurse were continue to perform this 
ge 


_ requiring a change and the need for a change = with any amount of genuine feeling, 
ae o- 4 are freely accepted, on the intellectual level instead of merely with pseudo-feeling. Un- 
a at least, by all individual members 0 of = fortunately most of the present structure | 
4 group. The ruts of social practice, though “of the over-all nursing situation seems to Z 
_ muddy indeed, are also exceedingly deep! — militate against the possibility of the nurse ; 
subsidiary, and increasingly less herself being provided with enough narcis- 
‘portant, factor is the continued prestige of of _sistic gratification to enable her to dispense, J 
“scientific”—i.e., narrowly organicistic— day after day, large amounts of human 
medicine. If a patient shows an infection of warmth. 
the intestines and typhoid bacilli are found, Some of these obstacles may now be be 
‘then the average physician “sometimes ig- briefly scanned. 
nores—temporarily at least—that even the The professional gratifications of the ] 
most clearly “organic” disease has a an emo- nurse are sometimes wey meager indeed. In 


consequence. Lest this statement be chal- numerous—hospitals she i is actually schooled 
Tenged, we would like to point out that for a blind compliance with orders, and 
whereas there are many studies regarding the systematically discouraged from displaying 
etiology of psychosomatic ailments, studies 3 foresight, initiative, imagination, and feeling. 
of the specific e emotional climate accompany- $2. One of the basic conditions of the 
various types of illnesses (i.e., studies of ability” to give human warmth is the ego- 
the distinctive emotional state of patients "security of the person called upon to ~~ 
suffering from, e.g., , poliomyelitis) are indeed pense it. In this connection it is important — 
few and far between.*’ For this reason the to point out that, in many hospitals, the 
indispensability of emotional- affective nurs- social and professional status of the nurse, 
ing is still not adequately recognized, except and her assimilation to “professional” (as 


forces 


=) 


in and “pediatric distinct from “sub-professional”) personnel 
is even today, rather vague and indefinite. 


~The third, and possibly most important, 
 ™ Even the Veterans Administration did not al- 
reason for the lack of a type of nursing l 


_ which provides the atient with “narcissistic 


ocate nurses to the U. S. Civil Service rae 


Zz grades until July 1, 1945, and the U. S. Public 
if supplies,” is connected with the nurse’s own, Health Service did not follow suit until July 1946. 


culturally and socio- economically “condi- should also be added that both of these develop- 


“hy ments occurred only after strenuous efforts on the 
tioned, ‘paychological problems. The | nature part of the American Nurses Association. On Janu- 


* this problem can best be brought into 


4 3, 1946, the enactment of Public Law 293 of | 
focus if one were to_ imagine that nurses» the 7oth Congress went one step further in recog- 


would be systematically assigned the task of iy nizing the professional status of Veterans Adminis- 


“Smith Ely Jelliffe, Father of Psychosomatic Medi- © 
cine in _ America,” Psychoanalytic Review 


8) 6 


ice, and reallocating them to the Department | 
+5 Medicine and Surgery. As a result of these develop- , 
ments, the status of Veterans Administration nurses — 
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14 to their “respectability” for fear nun’s coif, is sometimes compelled to starch” 
- _ of being “down- graded” socially and equated the facade of her professionalism | even more | 


{ 


Chiefs were, in wartime, promoted to the rank of 
Warrant Officer, or Commissioned Warrant Officer, 


In brief, an an otherwise rather clearcut plays a traditionally 
“hierarchical system, the position of the even when meeting human beings profes- 
nurse is a somewhat indeterminate one. Her — sionally. The nurse, on the other hand, often 
actual position in the scheme of things is, cannot afford to lose her dignity as a ‘ ‘pro- 
- therefore, often not a direct cot consequence of fessional,” lest she should promptly be 
her profession, but of her personal merit or - equated with what Civil Service terminology | 
"years of service; that is, the experienced calls ‘ “subprofessional eager ” In brief, 
nurse or. the vigorous Superintendent of 
_ Nurses sometimes outranks, in practice, if not sani in the middle Pang: means to the 
‘in theory, the intern with a medical degree.’ lower middle-classes, a professional attitude — 
‘The personal insecurity generated by the _ ‘Means t to the nurse. This probably explains | i 
indeterminateness _ of one’s place the why nursing is one of ‘the: professi ons in 
hierarchical structure of an organization does “ which religious orders continue to play an 
not, we believe, stand in need of detailed — te 
at In a broad sense, the status- -problem | unbend and be pemnerny their status being a an a) 
of the nurse is comparable to that of the entirely secure one. The secular nurse on — 
lower-middle-classes, who have to cling the other hand, lacking» the dignity of the 


with the “upper-lower-classes. ag The nurse. she starches her uniform. 
is, therefore, frequently forced to display an _ Unfortunately society can no ‘more afford — 
excessively professional attitude, which to leave these matters to luck and the personal 
stultifies her relationships with her patients — - qualities of random individuals than it can — 
and stunts both _ Professionally and to leave medical or nursing education 
emotionally. By contrast, an | established — to the apprenticeship system. Unless there is 
physician, secure in his position, —and an urgent revision of the professional status _ 


usually does—unbend and act human. In nurses,” unless nursing schools and hos- 


fact, the truly great physician seldom “pital administrators, in particular, systemati- 
cally take cognizance of the nurse’s need of 
Navy Nurses, whose status, for some years emotional security and a clearly 


was a rather clearcut one, since the armed status, ‘and of the task of giving real nurs- 
orces systematically granted ‘commissions to all eee 

qualified nurses, Nonetheless, even in the armed _ ing care, which ‘includes - the providing of 
forces the therapeutic orders of a First Lieutenant Besos ora we and support — to all 

in the Medical Corps are supposed to be obeyed = _ patients—including the “purely” organically _ 
by a Captain in the Army Nurses Corps. This situa- ill—there ca can never be really adequate medi- 


tion is not entirely incompatible, however, with 1 ful f 
other basic practices in the armed forces since, e.g., care, y ession 


if a Rear Admiral of the Supply Corps is as- of nursing. 
_ signed to a PT-boat commanded by an Ensign who — a It may, conceivably, be objected that the 
is a Line Officer, the latter remains the master of giving of emotional support to the patient is 
the task of the entire therapeutic team, but 
oY n this respect the status of the experienced — q 
nurse is comparable to that of a first rate Chief _ more especially that of the physician. We 7 
Petty Officer in the Navy, especially in wartime, are in full agreement with the first half i .<: 
when there is an appreciable influx of Reserve Offi- - this objection, and merely wish to point out | 
cers, It is significant that many of these old Navy that, in practice, the ratio of phy: sicians to 7 
patients, and the nature of medical practice, : 


: which, as every Naval officer knows, are hybrid automatically deprive the physician of the _ 


and almost self-contradictory ranks, with a highly | possibility of being the patient’ s peacigal s 
source of narcissistic supplies 24 hours a day. 
™W. L. Warner and P. S. The Status — PP 


System of a Modern Community (Yankee City "Esther L. Brown: Nursing For The 


Series II), New en: : Yale Press, New ‘York, 1948. 
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that the task of continuously simplest terms, many a nurse is not 
_ dispensing tender loving care as a part of enough to have her own security-system 4 
total therapy at the patient’s bedside of bolstered, nor to have her libidinal a 
necessity devolves upon the nurse. replenished, by that diffuse warmth which 
We therefore believe that one of the prin- a moderately happy home offers to all 
cipal tasks of nursing education is the libera- members of the family. This situation is, 
tion: of the nurse’s capacity to love and to admittedly, less common today than it was _ | 
dispense affection, which means that the formerly, mostly, perhaps, because wartime 4 
= nurse must be an emotionally ma- i demands increased the employment of mar- : Class 
ture person.” Since ‘emotional maturity can- Tied as well as of part-time nurses. Because 
of this trend, some newly constructed habit 
pitals have ‘either ‘no nurses’ quarters, or ‘tamil 
e _ else only small ones. Yet, in many places, ' te 
that the nurse’s aided status and the this situation continues to play a sufficiently — pee 
scope of her work be expanded in a ‘manner — important role in the lives of a number of | “afte 
which will gratify her adequately, and thus nurses to deserve notice in this context. 
enable her to attain emotional maturity. Many other factors could be listed which 
Only then will she have enough ego- would support the thesis that e average So 
nde available human warmth to provide that nurse, due to her ill-defined professional, 
affectively healthy care without which even hierarchical and social position, is doomed to 
most ‘expertly ‘medicated and best a great deal of frustration and is denied ade- 
‘sheltered patient dies. | quate opportunities to replenish her ego 
_ 3. Nurses are among the few cloistered resources and her libidinal stores. Given this incide 
professionals” or _ “subprofession als” re- state of affairs, the surprising thing is not re 
maining on the contemporary scene. Many _ that nursing has sometimes become schema- 
: fee of them are cut off fr from the - atmosphere and tized, but that there are so many nurses who, _ whi cl 
7 warmth of a home of their own and some- in the midst of emotional frustration, ae prese 
i qi aa times even from the gratification of every able to give not merely professionally expert | tafe 
livi.g being’ s basic “affect-hunger.”** In but also emotionally creative care to their Bei 
‘patients, without having to make the pa- ‘| cultie 
onal histor 
M. Levy: “Primary Affect Hunger,” Ameri 
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of social class have been reported for turn, were borrowed from the” so- called 
variety of cultural phenomena. “Dagan peoples.” ‘Such borrowings would 
Class patterns, for example, have recently _ include closing the eyes and mouth of _ 
been described in connection with drinking deceased, embalming, correct position of the _ 
sexual behavior,? mate selection,’ , anointing the body, c clothing the b. dy, 
- family ritual,* etc. The purpose of this this paper holding a “wake,” extended mourning, etc. 
jis to present findings which suggest — that and Rush points out that many of the “pa- 
observable differences in class behavior exist gans,” recognizing class differences among 
“after death’ that is, reference to living, assumed that these differences 
funeral and burial customs and in ‘practices — prevailed after death. In another connection, _ 
associated with bereavement. describing Roman practices, the same author — 
So far as the writer is aware, the present — ‘States that “The 5 procession naturally varied 
‘attempt is the first in this particular cultural according to the social status of the deceased. 
sphere, and it is hoped that the study will In the procession of the poorer People there 
have value in ‘extending the range e of class- 1 no great display.” 
‘structure analysis. It is the writer’s opinion, Of the development ad transformation of 
‘incidentally, that for sociologists | interested “funeral and burial customs from ‘Christian 
_in the general field of folkways, mores, and, antiquity to modern times, no historical ae 
social origins, the customs and precedents count exists s which sheds any sustained light 
which exist in ‘the category of “ after death” ’ on possible class differentials. Fragmentary 
‘present virtually a an untapped source of evidence suggests that such differentials have 
information, always existed in Western culture, but the 
Before discussing the methodological diffi derivation and nature of such patterns are, 
‘culties involved in the present study, : a few for the most part, unknown. Available his-— i 
_ words are in order with respect to both the torical accounts indicate that lavishness of * Zz 
‘historical and the current picture of the ais _ funeral is directly correlated with social ae a 
under consideration. | incidental bits of information can be 


7 


a HISTORICAL ASPECTS naa hn gleaned from works dealing with funeral cus- 


The class disti oti titer toms. Puckle’s volume, for example, refers 
 - exis ence of class distinctions after — to the “paid watcher” as a function of the | 


death is not new. Funeral and burial customs English history: “So ¢ com- 


vin = in good part, pletely did the watcher take charge of 


: “a Paper read at the ae, meeting of the the situation that . . . the thrifty poor were — 
astern Sociological Boston, » obliged to shorten the period between the 


4 
‘John Dollard the Socal death and burial of their dead, in order to 
“Classes,” in Alcohol, Science and Society, Yale Uni- _ reduce his charges. The social status of the 
__ *Alfred Kinsey et al. , Sexual Behavior In The the length of time they were able to hold out i 
Human Male, Phila.: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948, a ainst the exactions of the watcher, but it 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949, Chap. Alfred Rush, Death and Burial in 
hs. H. S. Bossard and E. Boll, “Ritual a _ Antiquity, Washington, D.C.: Catholic Press, 1941, _ 
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was considered a a to 
_ the services of this functionary.”” aug. 
A Aside from incidental references such as 
those mentioned above, very little is known, mortuary” college, (c) an apprenticeship, 
historically, which would aid in the analysis (d) state examination. There are 


in recent years, ‘the present | requisites roe 


owe can assume that historically “elegance _ States, two of which are affiliated with Major 


after death” varied directly with class level, umiversities. = 
would appear that a role reversal is taking _Tespect to the amount of money 


later on, display for its own sake is possibly _ Merce estimated that in the year 1942 the 


— purpose. In the same year tuition for all 


schools, | colleges, and universities was esti- 
MINISTERING TO THE DEAD AS A 
mated at $578,300, 000, and payments by 


Ministering to the dead i Is big | business in patients to all hospitals and sanitaria 
the United States. There are about 25, 000 amounted ‘to $513,100, 000. The foregoing 
funeral directors and some 520 casket manu- estimate for the cost of death does not in- 


facturers currently in business, and the clude expenditures for flowers, estimated 
(pre-war) at $60, 000 “Although it is. 


number of cemeteries has been estimated at 
about 40,000.° (In the Philadelphia area— difficult to gauge the accuracy of such esti- 
the site of the present study—there are in mates, it seems probable, when rising prices _ 


There are several national periodicals ‘price of death, 
_ which deal with the disposition of the de- — In the past fifteen years dozens of a | 
ceased, and which contain advertisements have appeared in popular magazines on the 
for everything from the latest embalming subject of funeral and burial customs, most 
a chemicals to multi- thousand dollar hearses, » of the ‘accounts re representing crusades in 
as well as routine assortments of caskets and favor of funeral reform; i.e. , articles in 
memorials. Caskets can be purchased today which “exorbitant costs” and 
4 for as high as. $15,000, and wenden “luxury of death” are deplored. 
sometimes run well over the $100,000 mark, 7 directors, on the other hand, take the posi- ' 
_ although in both cases the market is small _ tion that they are performing a useful service — 
and no attempt is made to “push” such > = and are merely supplying what the public 
items. demands. It is not the purpose of the present 
i Funeral directors, , as a group, are rather paper to to take sides in the e controversy. In the 
_ conscious of their position. They prefer the — _ writer’s opinion funeral directors have been 
q _ name “funeral director” to “undertaker” or fulfilling a need; at least, planned attempts 
moran, ” and their periodicals stress the "4 at funeral reform have failed, and the failure 
of the latter terms. Another is "apparently to dissenting 
of the funeral director is to be con- — 
sidered, - occupationally, as “a professi a. al Directors Association, the “Public’s Rating of - 
man, on the same level as a doctor or _ Professional Standing of Funeral Directors” was: 


lawyer. 10 To this end the academic require- 7 (a) A professional man, on the same level as a 
doctor or lawyer: 38%, (b) A professional man, 

Bes Bertram Puckle, Funeral Customs, Lo but not so high as a doctor or lawyer: 33%, (c) A 
W. Laurie, 1926, p. 62. business man, rather than one who gives a 
Business Week, Sept., 1043, p. 38. fessional service: 290%. (See Pp. 25.) 
a * New Republic, April 21, 1947, p. 23. _ ee ™ There are a variety of sources for these figures 
An Analysis of Attitudes Toward Harper's, ‘Dec. sas 
Directors, in 1948 we the National Funeral Sept., 1939, P. 


(a) high school graduation, (b) a course at | 


| 
of present-day class configurations. Even if — twenty. four mortuary colleges i in the United ; ud 


place today, since, as will be made clearer spent on funerals, the Department of — , 


: dwin adling upper class phe- —s people spent $560,900,000 for this 


excess of 500 funeral directors and "00 are con nsidered, “that the: American people | 
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status AFTER DEATH 


what changes are are tet in n the matter, it was 
through informal methods with the initiative Reser four trial interviews for the purpose of = 
being taken by the upper classes. Whether, - establishing the field of inquiry and framing — 7 


as ye often been maintained, such changes the questions which might unearth possible — tee 
differences. F rom these trial interviews 


can ‘only be conjectured. a schedule was drawn up with “questions 


relating to the following categories: (a) 


REPORTED CLASS DIFFERENCES 
of funeral » (b) cost of funeral, 


Methodology. The bulk of the information caskets, (d) cremation, (e) ‘elapsed time be- 


ts the present study was obtained through tween death and burial, (f) viewing the 
with the managers of body, flowers, (h) emotionality, (i) 
the following types” of businesses in the mourning and mourning clothes, (j) the 
Philadelphia area: (a) funeral parlors, (b) funeral and funeral procession, (Kk) ceme- 
cemeteries, (c) monument makers, (d)  teries. iy 


flower shops, (e) mourning shops, with the fact that there had been cay 


of the don being derived from the first two & 
and fifteen cemetery managers. Two of the — _ tery managers and funeral directors might 
former and two of the latter refused to grant . be less than cooperative in “the interview, 
‘interviews, hence the problem of the non- yen though the purpose of the study was 5 
respondent was clearly outlined in the initial letter. With 

The establishments ‘were chosen on the this in mind the first two interviews were 

basis of geographical location and economic held with the respective managers of the cS 


level. With respect to the latter, for rm nl and best known cemeteries and 
the funeral pesiors visited ranged from one 


tudy ¥ were sent to forty funeral directors fon some of the ceme- 


ms of the @ 
religious a nd n in the sam- The information contained in our study is 
ple, since many local establishments deal = to the limitations of the personal — 
&§ preponderantly with specific minority groups” interview method. Although rapport was 
such as Jews, Italians, Irish, etc. Although "apparently established with the bulk of the 
not part of the sample, several Negro funeral respondents, it is the writer’s opinion that 
directors were interviewed, and some of —— one of the principal functions of the inter- _ 
‘results will mentioned briefly."* method is to provide behavioral cues 
that can either be verified or refuted by 
Hugh Tigner’s “article (p. 1263) can eit er be verified or Te 
Christian Century, Oct. 13, 1037, for a factual evidence of a more empirical renga ee 
_ ™ Although the aim of the present study was to "The writer is indebted, in this ae to Mr. | 
"unearth possible class differences, it soon became -_ Camp, manager of the Oliver H. Bair Co., and © 
apparent that religious, ethnic, and to Mr. Lloyd Smith, manager of Laurel Hill Ceme- 
differences were as great, if not greater, than class Sent 
ferences. It was thought advisable, however, to 
keep the original sample intact, and to restrict this — church records, ‘burial records, cemetery files, a nF 
4 first study to class differentials. In view of our Z the records kept by the funeral director, although _ 


f - present findings it is planned to make 1 further studies ‘ it is difficult to gain access to these sources. Several 


a — to race, religion, 1 and «(Of the Tespondents, however, have expressed a 
| 
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terns of behavior described in this paper - pile, in the behavior patterns of members of 
apply only to the Philadelphia area. Be the Social Register—the term “class” — 
havior patterns after death are probably a mean economic class based on estimated 
function of geographical area as well as of income. 
Class, religion, race, and nationality. and (e) Non- definitive middle class. When 
the extent to ‘which such behavior is in- - class was used in the above sense it hese 
a fluenced by locale must await studies made obvious that interviewees were having diffi- 7 
in different sections of | the United ‘States, culty distinguishing between upper-middle 
‘both urban and rural. and upper class, and between lower-— 
. 2 Religious and nationality differences. _ middle class and lower class, if indeed such 
The problem of religious an: nationality dif- distinctions are possible on the basis | of 


ferences as interrelated class differences: economic factor. had no diffi 


a scribed behavior patterns following the death qutiin 3 in the middle economic lie: 
of a friend or relative. To many “Ameri- proved to be too vague for eliciting reliable 
cans,” however, Italians and other minority answers. 
groups represent the “lower classes,” other _—It became obvious, furthermore, that even 
criteria to the contrary | notwithstanding. where the middle class was readily identifi- — 
Several funeral ‘directors, for example, in able—as in the case of a $3200-a-year cleri- 
eee response to questions about lower class be- cal worker—the interviewee was prone to 
te havior, proceeded to describe the an on vague answers. As will be seen in the 
‘a of specific minority groups, and care had to following a accounts, the ‘upper economic class 
be taken to make sure the respondents kept behaves in a certain way following the death | 
_ the concept of “class” in mind rather oa of a friend or relative; the lower class also ‘ 
‘nationality or 1 religious differences. has identifiable behavior patterns. 
“re (d) Definition of class. For the purposes ‘answer to questions regarding the middle — 
of this study the definition of “class” class_ the invariably was “somewhere 
sented the most serious difficulty. There are between the upper and lower patterns. ” The 
few businesses today in which the manager writer's conclusion, therefore, was that in 
knows enough of the customer’s background the field under study the middle - elass—un- 
ss to identify accurately the social class to like the two extremity classes—has few dis- 


which the person belongs. To some extent -_tinctive behavior patterns, but rather falls — : 


this applies to the funeral ‘director in the middle with Tespect to frequency or or 
cometary manager. However, the managers degree of a behavioral index. For 
of the larger establishments are, in most _ cremation is almost entirely an upper class ; 
cases, able ‘to make a fair estimate of the phenomenon; it is seldom found in the lower 
_ class to which the family belongs when class classes, and in some lower class groups is 
she is defined in terms of economic level. In the never found. What can be said about the 
ay - case of the neighborhood funeral parlors, the _ middle class? Simply ane cremation is more 


somthing of the economic position a nomic brackets. The findings in the 
family. It became apparent, then, t paper, then, are based largely on expressed 
most suitable definition to work with was opinions concerning the upper and the lower 
economic classes. More precise data regard- 
. ing middle class patterns will have to await 


differentials it further studies wherein am ore exhaustive 
is hoped that at least some of the records will be = can be used. oe 


mo = Social Register. Th 
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of embers of the Philadelphia Social Regis- 7 share of it to defray funeral expenses. The - ; 
This group will be referred to of lower-class and perhaps Ge ‘majority 
“registerites, ” and as will: be seen, their 
behavior as an upper status group differs in "ance on that it is be = 
many respects from that of the upper eco- as “funeral insurance.” ieee 
nomic classes. ‘There has been a tendency in re- 
_ Space limitations preclude a a detailed de- = cent years for the upper classes to curtail 
scription of the various after-death class dif- ye the amount of money on funerals, although — 
 ferentials Teported, but the following sum- = for some minority groups such as the Italians — 
mary statements will perhaps give some idea . this generalization would not apply. More- — 
_ of the extent to which class patterns exist in over, if class were definable in terms of edu- 
a given area ational level, it would be the writer’s guess 
Place of funeral. The large m majority of that there “would be only a small positive 
funerals in Philadelphia start from a funeral correlation between amount of money spent 
parlor. Estimates received from cemetery the class level. Several of the inter- 
-managers and funeral directors ranged from viewees remarked that it was not uncommon 
_ eight-five to ninety-five per cent. None of the “for the educated people to ask for the 
“persons interviewed would commit himself — cheapest | possible funeral,” which price, even 4 
as to. whether preference for a funeral parlor jp many of the better-known funeral estab- _ 
was operative on a class basis. From opinions lishments, would | be than $200. 
received, this matter does not reflect class largest item of expense, “of course, is 
_ differences but apparently is a function of casket, which can range in price from about wok, 
the age structure, the older and more $75. $15, 000, the former ‘being 


servative” people covered, latter of solid bronze. — 
funeral following the death of a spouse. $15,000 ‘variety has practically no sale 


_ Whether nationality, ‘religious, or racial ‘3 Philadelphia, although reputedly four or ee 
“differences with respect to place of funeral per year are sold in New York City—to h 


lim 
exist is not clear in the light of ited customers other than | gangsters. Price 


sample, although estimates made by Negro z tailment among the registerites is quite com- _ 
_ funeral directors regarding the percentage of — mon, and from the estimates ‘received it oe 


Negro funerals starting from the funeral appears that members of this group 


4 
home were ae the | highest t estimates re- 4 spending less for funerals than are members 


of fun unera Cremation. As’ has been mentioned, 


to learn that the upper classes spend the ‘mation largely on upper class’ 


spend 
for funerals and the Tower classes pend 18 It was the unanimous opinion 


tte However, this the who respondents that the proportion of cre- 
story, and is, in fact, somewhat misleading, 


“dle classes spend more in relation to ‘their 
income than do the upper class. It is” not 


to s _ mid- -city funeral home records showed that 
y cremations there have increased from 7% 
their entire savings of four or five hundred 


17% in the last ten years. This particular 
Mr. Raymond Wotrous, of R. R. establishment caters largely to upper clas 
- 
bulk of the funerals of members of the Phila- ”™ funerals—largely mythical— 
delphia Social Register—spent a great deal of time are evidently a Hollywood fabrication. 

B with the writer, describing the customs of tis _ ™ By custom, the Catholic Church is against the 

group, and grateful acknowledgement of this fact practice of cremation, hence Catholics are seldom — 
remated, 


yearly, although most of the increase 


has been among the upper classes. At one } 


‘am- § {ortunate in obtaining considerable informa- dollars on a funeral, or, if there is a $500 or | a 
will 
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clientele, hence the per cent increase is to t these two groups.) For the upper 
‘representative of the Philadelphia area as class the average elapsed time is from two the 

rom estimates received, how-to three for the lower the 

class 

‘a “the | ‘among the class, again, falling in two = 

“upper classes. figures. The shortest elapsed time between JB 

For funeral directors who deal largely death and burial takes place among the view 

upper class whites, and for all non- registerites, the average reported time being Sever 
Catholic non-Negro_ cemeteries, the about two days. Occasionally, however, the fami 

trend toward cremation presents a serious entire’ ‘procedure for a registerite is com 

problem financially, since cremation urns are pleted within twenty-four hours. the 

7 ‘3 comparatively inexpensive, the price range __ Why a time differential of this kind should ‘Po 
being in the vicinity of $25 to $150. For exist among the classes can only be con- 
7 example, the writer was shown a family jectured. The respondents themselves dit. of th 
7 _ burial record in which the wife, several years 5 fered as to the explanation. Sc ‘Some of the what 
= previously, had buried her husband in a interviewees believed ‘ “the lower classes are 
erite 


_ casket costing several thousand dollars. Last more superstitious”; others felt that the 


upon the death of the wife, the children “lower classes are Slower to” react”; others “cent. 

had t the body cremated. The price of the urn n pointed « out that in the case of the upper : «Fle 

ma but $150. The i increase in the number of : classes, friends and relatives of the deceased . } feren 
q 


ae cases, of course, means that “upper _ who live at distant points have the facilities | 
class” funeral directors can no longer rely for quick transportation to the funeral, funer 


and 


og upper class” clientele to sustain their | _ whereas i in the lower classes there is is more of 7 specie 
Today— —for most funeral directors a time lag. In the writer’s opinion the abilit 

aim is to get as many funerals planation seems to be partially related to 
possible, regardless of class levels. the: fact that the occurrence of death in 


_ For cemeteries, too, cremation presents a lower class family has" a much more dis- a *® the 
es The normal four- or six- grave lot organizing effect than in the case of an fm and s 
holds eight or twelve bodies, so long as they upper class family. _ The average lower “| 
are interred in caskets. (Unless the graves family, for example, seldom makes arrange- 4 ; classe 


are, in cemetery language, “dug deep” to “ments for r burial | lots or memorials prior to flower 

permit three layers of caskets. Some in fact, such a a family at the time of sonal 
_ teries place the maximum “deep digging” at é death often lacks appropriate funeral clothes, ajar,” 

_ two layers.) However, with the increase in either for the deceased or for the bereaved, — 
ove 


- _ cremation, an almost unlimited number of hence they must be purchased. In short, ‘the 
urns can be placed in a small lot, with a lower class family waits until after a death Pu 


corresponding decrease in the sale of new “occurs to thake most of "the necessary are 


lots. Many of the urns are placed i in ‘niches, rangements, and, of course, this entails con- . the be 
cost, again, is is cheaper than a burial siderable time. 


this practice, moreover, eliminates much ‘iewing the body. . While most Phila- but a 
“of the payment for flowers, memorials, _delphia families follow the custom of having upper 


“keep of the lot, etc. viewing of the body, the viewing in all cent 
time between death and burial. classes has become restricted to one day or 
; 2 A the Philadelphia area, position on the one night, customarily the night before the : Em 

class” ‘scale is inversely correlated with | funeral.1° Again, exceptions to the foregoing 
elapsed time between death and burial, when statement occur in the case of nationality 


allowances are made for religious and 


This is apparently a custom characteristic of i 
nationality differences. (Jews and Italians, the Philadelphia area. Aside from nationality dif é 
for example, have prescribed customs which — ferences, the only exception seems to be in the = | 7 upper 


mally the ‘generalization ap of migrants from other areas, 
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groups : such as the Poles and Italians, where terite funerals and burials respondents re- 
the viewing lasts for three days. ported that “weeping was simply not done. 
The growing tendency among the upper The popular notion that certain minority re 
; classes is to eliminate altogether the more or | groups are exceedingly emotional in thei 
less * “public viewing” which tes sued is true; at least, all ‘Tespondents 
most lower and middle class families. Inter- stated that such was the case, and nearly © 
_ viewees estimated that between | fifty” me all named the Jews, ‘Italians, and Poles. And 
seventy- -five per cent of the u upper class emotionality is apparently a function n of 
families restrict the viewing to members of - class position within these groups. Italian 
the immediate family and close friends. funeral directors stated that upper class 
the case of the registerites this figure was “Ttalians \ were re much more restrained in ‘their 
reported to be about ninety per cent. Inter- mourning, and the same situation Was re- 
estingly, a an estimated two or three p per for the Jews and Poles. 
of the upper class families have no viewing Mourning and mourning clothes. In all 
_ whatsoever, the casket remaining closed even classes extended periods of mourning and 
to the immediate family. Among the regis- the: "wearing: of mourning clothes are dis- 
a wedi this figure was estimated at ten per "appearing phenomena. Even in the case of 
"Flowers There are no dif- custom of wearing mourning clothes for long 
- ferences in kinds of — used at funerals - periods following the death of a spouse is 
and in cemeteries. Cemetery managers, rapidly disappearing. Arm bands have 
funeral directors, and florists agreed that largely vanished in all classes and in all — 
species of flowers are determined by avail- groups, as has the custom of placing a crepe J 
ability of supply and season of the year, and on the door following a death in the family. 
not dependent on class preferences Neighborhood funeral directors who deal 
However, what is a function of class level © primarily with lower class clientele report — 
is the arrangement of the flowers. Baskets that a custom that is still practiced | by. a 
and sprays are characteristic of the upper very small minority of lower class families — 
classes. Not uncommon among the lower is the shuttering of the windows and the 
“classes are upright wreaths, pillows of stopping of the clock to show the hour of 
flowers, “bleeding hearts, ” and occa-— death. This practice was never reported for 
used a are set pieces such as “gates an upper class” household, although inter-— 
ajar, ” “clocks” (showing the time of death), b viewees admitted that such a custom cuuld © - 
_ ribboned wreathes with such phrases as “be- exist without their knowledge.  pgige® 
Mourning shops at one time were 
Funerals in which the family makes fhe siammen in Philadelphia. Formerly they were ‘on 
request that no flowers be sent (or in “standard equipment” in department stores. 
; the request is made to send money to a Today they have all but disappeared, with | 
i specified charity) are increasing in number, only one department store carrying a full 7 7 7 
but as the increase is largely “in the line of mourning apparel. Interviewees in the 
upper chnses. A reported ten to twenty per few remaining mourning shops in ae 
delphia reported that deep mouming—lerge 


4 ized. if heavy black dresses, dull black 


_ Emotionality. With respect to emotional- shoes and stockings, etc.—was the exception — 
ity, or control of emotions, interviewees rather than the rule. Deep mourning apparel 
were emphatic in their statements that the is bought by members of S om, al- 
foo There the middle and lower classes. Howev ever, 
relatively little show of emotion among the may merely reflect a selective process, since _ 
Upper classes, and i in the case of the regis- many of of the class may al 
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necessary ary apparel, especially i in the older cater to upper, middle, and 


In short, it would be difficult to prove the 

existence of class differences in the sphere However, in the Philadelphia vicinity this 

of mourning customs, , and there is no real threefold classification has only lin limited sig- 

G indication, one way or the other, as to nificance. ‘Today most ce cemetery managers 

he whether such differences ever existed. oan try to deal with all classes, so long as they 

ss The funeral and funeral procession. The are -white* and Protestant. With the excep- 

4 4 relationship | between size of funeral (num- tion of the registerites—who have somewhat 

2p. ber of persons in attendance) and social exclusive final resting places—class distinc- 

class is. clear, since the number tions are to be found within rather ‘than 

friends, relatives, and acquaintances. among cemeteries lass 

attend a funeral depends on a variety of _ Traditionally, class distinctions within the ~ sent 

factors many of which are independent of cemetery were based on size of lot and size speal 

class level involved. However, when of memorial or mausoleum. Historically the inter 


upper class funeral leaves the funeral parlor, a ich | man "Ss grave was marked by a large the s 
the majority of those attending do not | pro- memorial or mausoleum, the poor man’s by - being 
7 ceed to the cemetery. The upper class a small head or footstone, or perhaps by the with 
“4 funeral procession is marked by the hearse — absence of a stone. Evidence of this histori- nam 
_ and a very few limousines or passenger cars. be cal type of class stratification can be seen -trenc 
Among the lower classes, on the other hand, in the majority of Philadelphia’s- s hundred- 
every one who attends the funeral odd cemeteries. 
proceeds to ‘the cemetery, hence—with indi- Although ‘such evidence exists, the up a 
vidual exceptions—the twenty- and thirty- differences today are becoming less marked. Since 
Mausoleums, for example, are seldom con-— dain 
to be indicative of lower class funerals. structed. And while a large memorial placed 
differences change the general a recent grave i is probably still the hall- at 


picture Italians, for example, customarily mark of the upper | class, the fact remains mont 
have large funerals and large funeral proces- that the upper classes are not spending large ~ popu 

ae sions; in fact, within this group, size of sums for status after death at the ‘Present — pote 
funeral a and length of funeral procession time. ‘Today the upper class family i is 
mt ‘seems to vary directly with social class. (The rf more likely to buy a a moderate-sized lot with “prese 
funeral system of several nationality minori- a moderate-sized, conservative memorial, the « 
ties o operates as a “give and take” cycle; free of elaboration and epigram. ‘While the 
‘hae that is, when a person attends a funeral it mean size of the lot, and the mean size and § - trem 


sis: expected that his attendance will pay price o f the ‘memorial i in lower class families m custo 


dividends by helping to insure a large turn- is doubtless smaller, the tremendous ds § _teries 
out at future funerals in his own family. ‘parity among the classes seems to to be dis- chure 
both neighborhood and well-to- do appearing. At the present time economic class [MB chur 
Ng funeral parlors it was reported that in the differences are more likely to be found in JR Episc 
al =i case of the lower class funerals much interest connection with the location of the lot, which | | apply 


is shown in the appearance of ‘the body. in turn hinges on such factors as” ‘who is ‘ity. I 
& 


People attending center around the casket buried nearby, whether the lot is on “high HR buria 
7: _ and comments are made regarding the ap ground,” and general accessibility to the J norm 
a _-—-: pearance of the body. To some extent this is particular area. All in all, the ecology of a 7 m= 
true of the middle class. But among ‘the Philadelphia ce cemetery shows the same kind these 
upper classes, even when the casket is open, Glled 

respondents report that the majority of those of (wie 

meter egroe: 
never go near the casket. 
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at just as there are uneral direc Ors WHO egro burials e ous a | 


class -distinctions— though marked— unelaborate. of the famous Phila 
that exist in the spatial hierarchy of the city delphia names—-signers of the Declaration of ia 
Field. A pressing fear among many _ample—can be seen on simple stone tablets. 
class families is the vision of a burial As these cemeteries were filled, and as a 
in potter’s field. Such families, it was re- — the registerites moved to the Philadelphia 
ft. will go to almost any Tength | to avoid “main line,” they - followed the same his- 
this kind of burial, “torical burial pattern. Present register rite 
potter’s field in Philadelphia can be cemeteries are all characterized by the 
taken as typical, it would probably be no same theme >: simplicity a and uniformity. 
exaggeration to state that so far as social There are no “choice locations,” the lots are _ 
7 class is concerned, such fields literally repre- 2 _ uniform in size ana price, and the memorials, 
sent the end of the line. Here, generally while not identical, are generally similar 
the y while not i a e generally simila 
speaking, lie the social with respect to size and style. 
interred at potter’s field are stripped of all contusion 


sy mbols which ‘them as human 


“without ree without graves, and and without when the locale is restricted to 

names. Burials take place in long rows of the Philadelphia area, class differentials have 
trenches, with a number on a wooden paddle — been reported in many of the behavior pat- P. 

marking each body. the body is ‘not terns associated with bereavement, funerals, 
claimed in a certain length of time, it is burials. Most marked are the differences 
up and burned in adjoining crematory. between the upper and classes, these 
Since: about 90% of the bodies are never 
claimed, cremation is necessary in order to Distinctive middle class patterns ‘fail to 


make room for the new bodies, which arrive emerge, “reported being almost. 


 atarate ‘of between fifteen and twenty-five a _ wholly a matter of degree 
- month. Before the idea of cremation became — Coexisting with class differences there are 
popular, it was necessary to keep moving religious and nationality differ- 
- potter's field, and a check with the Pennsyl- ences, although at the present stage of > 
_ vania Historical Society revealed that at study the indication is that class differences _ 
there are nine extinct fields within exist within these groups. 
the Within the upper “social” class—members _ 
Registerite C emeteries. At the other ex- of the Philadelphia Social Register—differ- 
the Philadelphia | area ential p patterns were reported which are 


are in registerite ceme- the upper eco- 


although such ¢ cases are in the: minor- 

_ ity. Historically in Philadelphia ten, Ba elapsed time between death and burial, “i 

burials of this kind have always been the viewi ng the body, flower” arrangements and ‘ie 
normal procedure in the event of registerite the” elimination of _ flowers , emotionality, — 
~ death, With the passing of time, however, funeral customs, ecology within the cemetery. 
these” churchyard ‘cemeteries. have become uneral and burial customs reputedly vary 
of limited space. Several of according to geographical location, and 


these “filled” cemeteries still exist in the probably vary according to size and = 


city—the ¢ church still functions even ‘though of city. The extent to which these and other 
there are no further burials. In all cases factors ‘were in the above study 
these cemeteries are marked by their sim- can be tested by studies 
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RELATIONSHIP OF FETAL AND INFANT MORTALITY | 
RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 


Inquiry Into Social Epidemiology* 
- Rochester Health itis and Uniersity of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry ? 


| 1g ARTHUR NEWSHOLME in 1909 wrote: a white or Negro segment of our population 
“Infant Mortality is the most sensitive is relegated to an ‘under- -privileged status.‘ 
index we possess of social welfare and ; In urban areas” one of these mechanisms j is 
of sanitary administration, especially under residential segregation, the systematic effort 
urban conditions.”* This concise statement, to deny the Negro dwelling rights in any but 7 
quoted many times, has remained a ‘keystone a designated area of the city. It seemed a ap- ¥ 
in public health thinking. _ propriate therefore to examine the possible 
In the City of New York during the three relationship of residential segregation 
‘years 1945- 1947, 2,060 infants of resident _ fetal and infant deaths among urban } Negroes 
non-white parentage died before completing and whites. 
the first year of their lives. If the same ee eee By ut a 
infant mortality rate had prevailed among MATERIAL AND METHOD 
~ them as among infants of white parentage, The largest group of urban Negroes i in a 
7 only 1 ,130 would have died. For these three United States lives in the City of New York. 


the annual average non-white infant In 1940 the Negro ) population enumerated 


_ mortality rate was 87% higher than the was 458,444 and estimates based on the 

white rate. ay Census Bureau sample of April 1947 indi- 
These striking contrasts are not limited to cate an increase of over 50% during the 

: ‘the City of New York, and in a general seven-year period since 1940. wa 
_ way they are well known to public health ; oe For statistical purposes the city (exclu. 


- workers. In 1940 the Negro infant mortality ve of the County of Richmond’) is divided 


iad rate in U.S. cities with a population over into 318 residential areas, each of about 


000 was 62% higher than the white 25,000-30,000 population. ‘Births and fetal 


rate;? 2 in 1946 it was 63% higher.* “and infant deaths are allocated by the De- 
2 Recently public attention has been focused partment oe seat to the health arez of 


on the mechanisms throu gh which the non- -Tesidence .’ They are tabulated as white ‘ind 
‘aa Paper presented before the Maternal and Child a! R. _ Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, New York: 
‘Health Section of the American Public Health — Harper and Bros.,. 1948; Survey Graphic, “Segrega- 
Association, October 26, 1940. tion,” a special issue, Jan., 1047; G. Myrdal, An 
A. + Dr. “Yankauer was formerly District Health _ American Dilemma, New York: Harper and Bros., 
_ Officer, City of New York Department of Health, — 1944; To Secure These Rights—Report of the 
Assistant Professor of Preventive Medicine and President's Commission on Civil Rights, Washing- 
Wa Public Health, Cornell University Medical College. % ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1948; St. 
* A. Newsholme, Report by the Medical Officer C. Drake and H. R. Cayton, Black 
Infant and Child Mortality. Supplement to the New York: Harc ourt Brace, 1045. 
Annual Report of Local Board, "Bureau of the Census, Current Population Ree 
London, rgro. ports: No. 25, series P-s1. Labor Force, P-71, 
Gover, “Negro Mortality. II ‘The Birth Housing, P- 21, Population Characteristics. Also 
_ Rate and Infant and Maternal Mortality,” Public special tabulation made for the Urban League of 
Health Reports, 61 (Oct. 1948), 1529. 
_-- * National Office of Vital Statistics, “Infant *The County of Richmond (Staten Island) has 
C3 Mortality by Race and by Urban and Rural Areas > been excluded from | this study because only 284 
me United States, _ Each - Division and State, 10946. ” non-white births occurred there from 1945-10947. _ 
Vital Statistics—Special Reports, ‘Vol. No. b "In New York City all products of gestation 


S.A., USPHS. Nov. 1948. born without life at any stage of development are 
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“non- -white.* In 1940 } 96% 
of the non-white population. T here is reason 


to believe that this percentage has increased 


the vital data grouped accordingly. Mor- 


live births which were non- and 


tality rates were then calculated as weighted __ 


rather than decreased. In this study the — = annual averages. During these three years : 


terms: ‘Negro and non-white will used 


‘reportable. as fetal deaths. About three- -quarters of _ 
the fetal deaths reported are under 28 weeks’ gesta-_ 
tion. As defined in the Sanitary Code of the City i 


iT: New York “a child shall be deemed to have been a 


born alive if there was a sign of life such as respira- 
tion, heart beat or movement of volun‘*..-y muscle, 
after complete separation of the body of the child 
(head, trunk and limbs) from the body of the 
mother, notwithstanding whether the cord was or 
was not out or the placenta was or was not re- 
_ moved.” The Sanitary Code of the City of New 


York, as amended to February 10, 1948, City Rec- == 


ord Office, New York City. 
*Vital Statistics by Health Areas and Health 
Center Districts, Bureau of Records and Statistics, _ 
Dept. of Health, City of New York, 1945, oe 


Live: Births 


 N-W 
NW 


Per Cent of Teal 
Live Births Which 
were Non-White! | 


2 Less than 5% (0. 


9% (7.0%)* 

25-49% (35%) 
‘50-74% 63%) 


24,628 4,760 
10,931 6,190 | 


9,056 


Grouping units are health areas. 


Vital data of peegnancy and infant wast- The population ¢ of New York City 


Fetal 
Mortality 


Ww NW 


84. 


94. 


94.8 130 
‘100.0 143 


relatively little shift in racial "population 
ratios occurred in the health areas studied. — 


on its periphery. The remaining vast major- 
ity of the City’s living space contained al- 
4 
most no areas where Negroes comprised ape 
more than 5% of the neighborhood popula~- 


White e and non-v white “fetal: and infant 

mortality rates grouped as previously de- 

scribed are presented in Table 


th 50% of white births 


were allocated to 24 health areas where 92% of the > 
total births were non-white. Less than 7% of the | = 
non- -white births were allocated to 225 health anus 

of 


Neonatal 
Mortality 


Neonatal 
Mortality 


= 


WwW NW N-W 


21.4 30.2 


2 128 | 21.5 


° 


2 135 | 19. 


_ * Numbers in parentheses represent mean percentage of non-white births ir in grouping u unit. 


} _ ? Application of chi-square tests to each series of rates indicates that only the non-white post- waa 

i "mortality series is homogeneous. In this one series, however, the rate in areas of less than 5% non-white births 

og is significantly lower than the rate in all other areas. The rise in the various regional ay rates as the PFO 
portion of increases is both and 
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— non-white, increase as the proportion of _ of this as a “double barrier” to the — 
non- white births in’ the the grouped tion of their housing needs. 
ay increases. The ‘magnitude, steadiness § The rare N egro who can secure living 


the increase in each” quarters of the Black Belt is usually 


‘rate in regions of Negro. tion. is not necessarily eco- 
concentration is 31/1000 live births higher nomically privileged. As a matter of fact, 


oe in regions of lowest Negro con- social discrimination as well as residential 
centration; the non-white neonatal mortality ¥ segregation force the wealthy and profes- 
_ rate 14.7/1000 higher; the non-white pst sonal Negro to reside in the Black Belt it 

- neonatal mortality rate 5/1000 higher. All of x elf. In 1940 there were no significant differ. 
"the combined white and non-white nw oe in occupational status or educational 
rates in regions of high Negro density sell level between the Negro living in the Black 
= at least twice as high as the corresponding - Belt and the Negro living in other New York 
rates in regions of low Negro density. 
i a. If the non- white mortality rates in neigh- - In. contrast to the Negro population, the 
_ borhoods with less than 5% of eect a3 white population residing in predominantly 
_ Negro neighborhoods is a selected, economi- 
cally underprivileged fair 

the white mortality rates in “neighborhoods a, centage of this group in New York City are 
Le with less than 5% } Negro population had i recent urban migrants from Puerto R Rico who 
peevailed throughout the city, fewer a language barrier in addition to the 


ve established that 


New y york City 
| Negro fetal and infant mortality 


“ences i in non-white fetal and infant mortality 
rates cannot be found in the socio- -economic 
status of the individual Negro, it may be 


sought in the physical and socio- -economic 
rates increase as the nen rtion of N cer oes x environment of the neighborhoods where the 
.. the neighborhood increases. This finding 8 Negro population is concentrated, areas aptly 
_ will be discussed in relation to various socio- A termed by sociologists as Negro ghettos. i 


economic factors which may be expected to One of the ‘outstanding differences in the 


influence these mortality, rates. The discus- ~ housing economics affecting urban whites and 
sion must necessarily be simplified and ab- 

4 


i -whites in the United States is the higher 
breviated but ample reference is made to. 


rental paid by non-whites for comparable 
source material. Certain points are illustrated fiving quarters.’ 14 In 1940 | the “percentage of 


by reference to 1940 Census data. There is.) <tandard housing occupied by non-whites 


reason to believe that these data are nis paying $ $40.00 or more per month rental in 


it is to J. Woofter, et et Negro Problems in 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1928; see also 
that residential segregation n of the Negro a and Cayton, of. ct. 


exists in cities throughout the United States. An analysis was made of 1940 Census data. 

} It almost impossible for the urban Health areas were grouped as previously described, 
Negro to secure living quarters except in using 1940 population. The percentage of Negroes 
-cer‘ain designated areas of the city. The | with no schooling and with high school education 

: th tage of Ni loyed in majo: 

&. President’s Committee on Civil Rights” and the percentage of Negroes employed in ma) 


the fact that Negroes are placed of the health area of residence. 
“at a disadvantage in competing for the Ree *“Puerto Ricans in New York City,” Report 
the Committee on Puerto Ricans in New York 
am * In deriving these figures combined fetal- infant “o of the Welfare Council of New York, 1948. : 


rates per 000 total were wtilieed. K. Between Con- 


occupational groups did not differ significantly rey 
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FETAL AND IN T MORTALITY AND RESIDENTIAL SEGREG: ATION” 647 
: New York City v was almost identical with and through the drain on the family budget. — 
‘that of whites paying $20-$25 per month An additional characteristic of the Black — . 
; ‘rental. 18 This discrepancy exists primarily Belt which strains the family budget is the 
in areas within or surrounding the Black Tack of shopping facilities and merchandise. 
Belt where there is increased demand and — ; This is particularly true of food. Studies 
7 limited supply of housing. Not only are hous- have shown that choice of food available is” 
_ ing facilities inferior for the Negro living limited and costs are high as compared eS 
_ in Negro residential areas, but he other neighborhoods: of the city. 
more for those available to him. In the The Negro residential areas are the most 
Chicago Black Belt twice the proportion of densely populated in the city. In 1940 New 


ess 


rofes- 
elt it. Negro family income was allotted to rent as in City health area residential 
differ. outlying areas.*® In New York Ci ity non- n-white increased as the proportion of Negro popula-— 
tional contract rentals increased as the concentra- tion in the area increased (Table 3). 7 
Black tion of the non-white population in a health Many factors detrimental | to health 
York area increased, while white rentals in the associated with the degree of ‘population 7 
same areas followed the existing in the Negro ghetto. Recrea- 
trend (Table 2). tional space and leisure time are ab- 7 

momi- ES. tee PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION WHICH WAS NON-WHITE IN 1940 

ty Percentage of Total ip Number of Units Reporting 
o the Non-White*™ ‘ 
differ- Less t than 5% (0.9%) age 
tality 
sonic 
ay be 100% 
tal 2,326 | 2,074 | 28.00 
n the &Over (o4%)t | 85787 || 

rable Grouping un units are are health : 
we of + + ae in parentheses represent mean — of non-white population in grouping unit. 
tal For! the urban white, rental paid is al reflec- sent. conditions abound, partly 
4 


- tion of income; for the urban Negro, rental because of the overcrowding “itself and 
paid is largely determined by residential — _ partly because of the excessive tax on private 
segregation. These factors may affect non- and municipal sanitary services. 


white mortality rates in two indirect ways: — nfs One of the important results of such a de- = 
through | the housing conditions «gree of urban is the over- 
ditions of Dwellings and Race,” Journal of Land Urban League of Gusti 
and Public Utility Economics, 22 (August 1946), mation collected in several surveys. “A Comparative 1 
Study of Food Costs in the Harlem Area”: Report 
 ™“L. Wirth, et al., Recent Population Trends in — 


Metropolitan Chicago, = Press Postwar — 
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loading ‘neighborhood medical facilities. areas than non- -white residents of out- 
Although 94% of the Negro births in New _ lying areas.” 
York: City in 1945 occurred in hospitals, oe No attempt pan been made to assess the 
surveys by various impartial New York City relative importance of those factors dis 
groups of ante-natal and post-partum clinics cussed. Undoubtedly other factors exist 
obstetric wards and nurseries leave little which may also affect mortality. rates. How- 
doubt that facilities ‘Serving the Black Belt ever, it is felt that the sum total of the adverse — 
conditions under which the Negro lives in a 
‘Tame 1940 Density m in NEw York 
“Crry Areas By PERCENTAGE ‘segregated as compared to a non- -segresated 
or ToTAL POPULATION WuicH ‘WAS urban area must play a considerable role 
Now- Ware accounting for the regional differences E 
mortality rates. The Negro family living in refer 


a Negro residential area pays more money 
for rent, obtains inferior housing and has 


Percentage of Total 


a 


‘medical care. "The neighborhood in which lected 

he medical care available there the li 

It is in such areas that the rural [me 8 $2 

d 319 settles, bringing additional prob- 
to a neighborhood where few facilities mera 

= to of these factors _‘There 
* Grouping sping units are health areas. affect the white residents of these same areas, under 

axe andthe hospital staff over- particularly the Puerto Rican.* These 
taxed.?° ‘Therefore the care received by resi- _ factors are tangible and material ‘concomi- 

dents of these neighborhoods is vastly in- tants of residential segregation. They can be thet 

ferior to that. secelved by both Negro and found wherever such segregation exists. Since 

white residents of other neighborhoods. the bulk of the Negro population resides in 

a. final characteristic of the Negro ghetto oa segregated areas, part of ‘the vast difference folklor 

which may be expected to influence fetal and between urban white and non-white fetal and onan 

infant mortality is the degree of social dis- i infant mortality rates can also be accounted the fea 

organization which exists. The environmental for by these factors. to be 

conditions already discussed are not con- _Residential segregation and its attendant ane 
_ducive to stable family life. Furthermore, the — evils cannot be eliminated by & the public lapses 
newly-arrived rural ‘Negro migrant settles health worker. However, as the guardian 


and promoter of community health, it is 


a in the middle of a Negro residential area, — his duty to point out to the com that ar 
not in outlying districts. Problems of urban to to whe 

adjustment precipitate social breakdown and mers Many years ago Virchow coined birthda 
striking slogan: “Medicine i is a social science 
the of Health i is much higher itics nothing but medicine on a gr no birt 


“Dept. of Health, of York. Puerto Ricans are almost invariably classified born. 7 
_ ™H. Wallace, Maternity and New- born Division, as white on birth and death records. About 50% statistic 
: _ of Child Hygiene, New York City, Dept. of _ of an estimated 250-300,000 Puerto Ricans reside in gt tribut 

Health. Survey of Infant and Maternal Care in areas adjacent to or within the Negro ghetto. New : tributed 


_ New York City: Study in Progress "sponsored by ae arrivals invariably settle in ghetto areas. = 


Committee on Public Health Relations of the kKosen, “What Is Social Medicine?” Bulletin 
of tl the History of Medicine, ar 6 674. 
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BB bom. The errors which we observe in age 


PROBLEMS OF IN SURVEYS* 


ATA age, sex, occupation, 1 in ‘ ” and ‘ there is an unex- 
D acres of cropland, number of cattle, — pectedly his ‘number of persons 21 yearsof 
and similar information collected by age; also, there are more persons reported as 
the Bureau of the Census are sometimes ‘ 65 than one would expect; and among the > 
referred to as “factual” data. These are older people there is some evidence that the 
frequently contrasted with another class of older one gets the more rapidly the years 
items known as attitudinal data. It is gener- _ pass, and one becomes a centenarian in some- 4 
ally supposed that “factual” data can be col- - oY what less than 100 years. ene 


lected with relatively little difficulty, and Re I think that we may. assume bun is some 


that response problems in enumerative sur- in almost every item which is included 
veys are minimal. Aside from the fact that in a survey. The magnitude « of this error may — Al 
the line between factual and attitudinal be small, or for some items: it may be quite 


made indicate that response errors in enu- ne may be compensating or biases may exist = 
merative surveys are not always negligible. biases due to the methods of collection, the 
There is some indication, for example, of an attitudes, either conscious or subconscious, of 
under- ‘count of population i in some enumera- - th the respondent, the information held by the 
tive surveys that may amount to as ; much as respondent, 
two or three per cent. tits _ A great many problems of response errors 
In a factual item such as age it is is likely _ in surveys may be subsumed under the two 


that inaccuracies are minor, but it is com- a general headings, Problems of Communica- 


mon knowledge that too many ages are re- tion and Problems of Recall. ails 
ported in figures ending in “o” or “5.” The 


I. PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 
folklore of our culture is rich in jokes about PROBLEM 


the reluctance of women to tell their age, and In an enumerative survey there are several 

the forgetting of a few years i is not considered points at which communication between the 

to be particularly bad taste. Actually, many ; respondent and the interviewer must be suc 

men are also ‘subject to similar completed. If w we consider any given 


their exact age, other factors affect the data must be communicated by the designer of the a 
that are collected. There may be confusion as é ‘survey to the interviewer who collects the 
to whether one should give age as of last s data. It must next be communicated by the 
birthday, or age to the nearest birthday. Also, interviewer to the respondent. Then the proc- : 
a moderately large number of persons simply ess reverses. The answer given by the re- 
don’t know how old they are—there are | spondent must be communicated to the 
no birth certificates on file for millions of who in turn must transmit. this 
persons, and s some of these persons never information to | the processing section. 
m knew the exact year in which they were | Finally, the information must be communi- — 

- cated to the ony director, and on to the 
statistics do not appear to be uniformly dis- 
seem to cluster around ages In these communication links, | the literal 
interpretation of statement or question i 
Sociological Society held "in Ne New York, less important than the particular meaning 


December 28- “30, attached to the statement or question the 
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respondent and interviewer. In particular, iinet operators who said they. had no fruit o: or in int 
cultural: context of a question is extremely put trees or grapevines: “I mean even one or mé 

ont important. ‘This “point is ‘illustrated by regardless of whether they are young have 
> question on school attainment. Until recently trees or vines | or whether or not they produce _ witho 
the Bureau _of the Census has” asked this "any fruit to amount to anything. Do you this i 


_ question in the form: “What is the highest _ have any at all?” Thirteen of the 20 then J 2 que 
_ grade of school you have completed?” Inter- replied that they did have fruit or nut trees more, 
preted literally this question should offer no or grapevines. The ; number of cases involved But 3 
difficulty for the vast majority of people in in this pretest is much too small to permit “don’ 
answering correctly. However, many g generalization ; however, the results suggest and rt 

people hear the term “highest, grade of ‘that a problem n may | exist. Our experience on | 
- school” and immediately think in terms of this point indicates that farmers are not be- §% forme 
% the highest grade of school they ‘ “went to.” : ing dishonest w when they say they have ‘No times 
- Some people don’ t even hear the final wordin fruit trees, even though they do have some: | part o 
_ the question, that is, the word “completed. “a rather, they are trying to be helpful and | portar 
We could obtain answers to the above ques- take it for granted that “you wouldn’t be a intervi 

tion and then say, “Did you complete that interested i in those old trees.” : memb 
 grade?”, and a substantial number would | coil People are not “literal- minded,” at least were } 

“No.” One’ conceptual s span is quite they are not in many situations. This is often “!’™ | 


limited—even under ideal conditions this i is fortunate, as a matter of fact. Misinterpreta- eight.’ 
true, but under conditions of of the normal sur- tion of the literal ‘Meaning of the question the “fi 
Ss respondents do not always s devote their = ‘can be helpful. One of the Census questions dent " 
to the interview. The : “Last year, in how many weeks did you /@ting. 
- question we have just quoted demands ‘that oe do any work at all, not counting work around mechai 


the respondent focus on both highest grade : the house?” ‘If one has worked all year ex. the int 
_and completed. This may be conceived of as_ cept for a 1 paid vacation period, he will questic 


subtle form of the “double barrelled” ques- usually answer he all year” unawal 
i tion. We have deemed the problem in con- rather than “49 y weeks” “50”—the actual at bee 
is ent 


~ nection with highest grade of school com- number of weeks in which he worked. We 
, _ pleted to be sufficiently serious to warrant want the - figure 52 in such an instance since i Anot 
two questions instead of one. So, we now people on paid vacation are still in work who 
ask, “What i is the highest grade of school you - Status, but a literal interpretation of ba husban 
have attended?” Then, the respondent is ~ question would g give us a “wrong” answer. sitting 
asked, “Did you finish this grade?” This | Survey directors sometimes deliberate in the 1 


eliminates part of the e response bias for aa design questions | to take advantage of am- the chi 


— biguities. Some questions ; would be very lady 
"One of the ‘most prominent features of an complicated if they were to take account of fmm “eighb 


people ‘often answer in every possible situation so that a literal keep Si 


4 terms of what they think is wanted rather _ answer could be given. In evaluating a ques: Gon wi 

_ than answering the question as ‘literally tion iti it is more important to ask “How will | : though 
4 stated. In this connection, the effect of pre- the | respondent interpret this?” than to ask . — a 
ceding questions can be significant. For does this question mean?” lady be 
i ample, the Census asks farm operators” for There is another interestng type of error Mm Was sch 


betweer 
viewer 1 


which is attributable primarily to the inter- 
viewers. Unless the interviewer is thoroughly 


a information about acres devoted to various 


are vi 


- familiar with the schedule he is using, - is fe Do yo 
althoug] 
that at 


crops harvested af in whicl 
¢ 


7 a 4 
fs 
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are 
crops and the amounts of the crops that a 
harvested. In a small pretest earlier this year 
= asked 71 farm operators questions about 


OF RESPONSE IN ENUME } 
in interpreting a an answer of “I don’t know” - respondent failed in two instances. The qu ques- 
as meaning literally that. Some interviewers tion “Who lives here?” presumably includes 
have been observed to record such an a answer ee. Some respondents, however, assume — : 
without waiting for developments. Sometimes _ _ that you would not want to count the chil- 4 ie 
this is merely a way of beginning to 


a question— -the respondent intends" to say We have > placed some special “coverage” — 
more, and will if the interviewer is patient. pat on some of our schedules in order — 


But if the interviewer — resumes — that the to insure better coverage of persons. In train- 
“don’t know” is real rather than rhetorical, ing interviewers it is emphasized that, when 
and rushes on with the interview, the respond- _ the answer to a “coverage” question indi-— 
is m y cates that a person has been missed, this 
former question. Also, some- Person must be enumerated. However, 
q 
times are guilt of listening only to the first ‘spite of this, one interviewer was observed 
part of an answer, and thereby miss an im- — to ask , “Is there anyone else | living here?” 
rtant part of the reply. For exam le, one The respondent replied, “Yes, grandpa.” The 
po Pp ply. Pp po piled, P 
interviewer, who was being observed by interviewer recorded the answer “Yes” but. 
member of our staff, asked a lady “How did not enter the person’s ‘name ‘the 
were you on your last birthday?” She said, r schedule. The interviewer was so accustomed _ 
y ys 
“I’m fifty — uh... seven...no—... to asking a question, receiving an answer 
y g q ’ { 
rpreta- jm cight.” There was an extended pause between recording that particular answer, and oo 
uestion J the “fifty” and the “seven” while the respon- asking the next question that she forgot to ee 
dent was obviously (to the observer) calcu- take the action implied t by the answer ‘that was _ 


estions 


id you lating her a age. The interviewer, intent on the obtained. 
mechanics (rather than the semantics) of | One of the items on the Census ~ 
the interview, hastened on to find the next | schedule i isa question about condition o of the 


around 


question that he was to ask. He was entirely hi dwelling unit in which the members of a 
unaware of the fact that the question had _ household live. The instruction are that: ae 
not been completely answered when he made = rt dwelling unit is to be rep reported as ; dilapidated 
hisentryontheschedulee when it has critical deficiencies, is rundown or 
> since Another interviewer was observed to ask: neglected, 0 or is of such inadequate construction, 
| work “Who lives here?” The lady replied, “My _ that it does not provide adequate shelter or 
ofthe husband, and Mrs. Campbell, this old lady the 
sitting here, and myself.” A small child was y of the — 
srately in the r room, and the interviewer, ‘pointing to ‘The intent of the question is ‘explained to 
of am- fm the child said, ‘ is that your child?” The  emnaeten, and then specific illustrations 
very lady replied, “No, this one belongs to dilapidated units are given. | We have ob- 
unt of Me “eighbor of mine who v works all day, and I__ served that some enumerators who | encounter 
literal keep Susie for her mother.” No other ques- this definition for the first time are inclined 
tion was asked about who lived there, argue about the definition itself. Some. 
though later during the interview a child = that our use of the term is not “ —_ a 
came into the room carrying books, and the —that is, they have a different ‘interpre-- Pr: gil 


lady being interviewed said, “Hello son, how 7 of the word “dilapidated.” ” And, of | 


error 

inter- 

yughly ewer ne never asked, “Is that. your child?” or some interviewers define the word i in one way ir 
and is ‘De you have any children living here?”, for white families and in another way for 
e sur- fae although the indications we ere fairly clear _ Negro families. Basing the judgement on the ! 
ear all that at least one child lived in the household © building rather than its occupants is stressed, : 
form i which the interview was being conducted. _ but up until the present time we have not 
iewers i nication between the interviewer and been successful in eliminating this bias. ins is 
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— to suggest that we use some e other words r that the pass passage vehdies e reduces retention, 
to assess the “condition of unit,” but other the saliency of events is extremely important 

- words seem to have some of the same diss i in later recall. For example, the damage 


‘ag 
_ advantages as this one. The point that we caused by the boll weevil to the cotton crop 


to make—again—is that the cultural in upper South Carolina during the current 
has reduced the yield of cotton 

more significant than the precise overt mean- drastically that farmers in the “stricken” 

aa ing of the question. This problem tends to be area are likely to remember 1949 cotton 
particularly acute in cases similar to the - yields for longer periods than they do when 
1m _ judgment of condition of dwelling unit where the crop year is a “normal” one. Their mis- 
the definition of the term being measured is 1 fortune is heightened by knowledge that other 


not very precise. = sections of the country have had a bumper 
have attempted to point out t examples crop 
: some problems of response that essentially a Many of us can more nearly recall our 
are problems of communication. Now let us actions during the week following Christmas 
_ turn to some other response problems ' which _ year ago than what happened just two 
‘a involve primarily Problems of Recall. ge de, z months ago, the week following October 25, 
Christmas i is a time we remember much more 


II. ‘PROBLEMS OF RECALL Ooch clearly than just an ordinary | day. Recall is 


is our feeling that the a simple function of time. 
majority of respondents attempt to give cor- © Many of you probably wise that the 
‘rect answers to the Bureau of the Census, — Census conducts a sample c census each month 
or at least don’t “deliberately § give inaccurate i order to estimate the number of employed 


answers, but some errors result from a failure’ ‘pe 


persons, number number of 


to recall correctly a pas t event or series of a 
34 events. If one asks a farmer in June 1950 tions a are asked in the Census itself. With 
: fr the yield of wheat on his farm for the | ‘Teference to hours worked last week, some 


calendar year 1949, there is some likelihood y error is introduced by the tendency of people 


that he will not remember precisely what the — to § give the number of hours they | usually 


_ yield was. In the first place, the event re- _ work, but even when they understand what 


Peas ferred to happened many months earlier, we are after they may not remember the de- 


i and, ‘unless a record was kept or the yield — tails of hours worked last week. They may @ 
was unusual, the Tespondent may have for- forget that they had half a day off during - 

gotten. In addition, the problem of recall the -week—either because of illness, or be- 
i. a may be compounded by a problem of com- — cause their employer regularly allows then @ 
ae. munication. 2 the farmer has harvested oh half a day off each week during the sui summer tq 
= in the smamer of 1950, there may be : months. To be sure, we can ask such | ques 


_ confusion as to which crop is meant—only — « tions as: “Did you work every day?” “Did 


Bos the wheat harvested in 1949 or the wheat you have any time off during the week?” 

- planted i in 1949, whether harvested in 1949 a “How many hours did you work on Monday, 
i. be or 1950. Even if it is made clear that Wwe are _ Tuesday, etc.?” The simple question “How 
talking of wheat harvested ‘during 1949, the many hours did you work last week?” 


; may of the more recent crop yield may is subject to some response error because re 


the recollection of last year’s production. spondents have difficulty in remembering the 


g There is some tendency to assume that - details about their work week. On the other 
‘ a _ recall is a simple function of time—the more — hand, with more elaborate “detail” questions 


recent the event, the more likely is one to Te- there difficulty getting many 
4 
i 


_ call it correctly; and the more distant the nd viewers to ask the question properly. _ 


event, the less likely one is to recall it é ac- . _ The error in the question on hours worked 
last week is probably not . The error 
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PROBLEMS OF RESPONSE IN _ENUMERATIVE SURVEYS 
ation, by recall bias may be appreciably proach, i.e., the substitution for the Census” 
tant _ greater for the question, “In how many weeks question, “What is the highest grade of 
mage you school that you have completed?” of the two 
crop he principles regarding the role of recall questions: (1) “What is the highest grade 
irrent J in accuracy of survey data are not new. of school you have attended?” (2) “Did you = 
m so Principles regarding recall have been d de- complete this grade?” The revision of this 
cken” "veloped with reference to different memory will not eliminate resulting from 
-otton _ situations, and, hence, their applicability to deliberate overstatement of educational at- 
when this field has been but little noted. There is  tainment; it will, however, reduce some of the 

‘a need for much more work to determine bias resulting from failure to differentiate 

how memory functions under survey condi- clearly between highest grade of school com- 

- tions. . Much of the work that has gone before pleted and highest grade of school attended. 
— "has emphasized recollection of things which a Other devices for reducing bias, ——. - 
I our "were learned primarily or r solely for subse- _ tempting to obtain more accurate data, in- 
atmes quent recall. Here, however, the ‘process of clude: (1) statements prior to asking the 
t two # recall is only incidental to obtaining the question in an effort to make the ‘ haponell 


er 25. correct information about a given item. “of the question clear; (2) emphasis upon 


callis OF REDUCING day, the month, and the year of birth 
it the “error, “the fundamental question | is show ac ac- day; ( introductory 
month curate should the data be. Frequently — an which tend to commit one to answering the 
dloyed answer to this question will raise the further key question correctly. example, one 
ber of : problem of how much is it worth (in dollars — may ask, “What is the name of the last school +7 
ques- and in effort) to achieve a given level of you attended?” “What was the last year you Re, 7 
With “accuracy. The level of accuracy required is 3, of : attended?” “What was the highest grade of 
Some 9 course, dependent upon the uses tobe made of school you attended?” “Did you finish this Pe, 
people th the data. For example, much greater accuracy grade?” And, if the situation warrants, “Did © a ; 
sually BP on age i is required i in preparing life tables for you receive a “certificate « or diploma?” ( 4) qs ss 
| what actuarial use than would be required in clas- a fourth method is to use some form of in- 
he the into for an interview. ‘This: is: more commonly 
y may 
during 

‘Tesponse error, a survey organization 

~ should consider whether the errors involved — tive survey. - Needless to say, utilization of 
i are important or trivial for the purposes this method implies a high degree of nd e 


_ which the data are to serve. In practice, it is on the part of the interviewer. ART ] 
a frequently true that greater accuracy is _ The illustrations that we have given eRe of A 
3 


F needed than can be obtained d with the the funds — been taken from surveys of the Bureau of 
avai the Census. We should like to devote a 
p =. Tf one is aware of the nature of the bias moments to describing some of the work the ee 
. that: arises during the course of the survey, ef Census is carrying ¢ out in its effort to assess 
gg there are several possible approaches to re the 2 accuracy of the data it collects. Broadly — 
| | ducing the bias. The first suggested course ous, we are utilizing four methods for _ 
£ of action is to determine the ways in which — evaluating our data. In the first place, we ps 
estions - the question is misinterpreted, _ and "seek: look for criticisms and suggestions from our | 
inter another question that is less ambiguous. if ” For example, we have Technical 
one may seek additional questions. We shaping ‘the: content of the censuses. 
m mentioned an example o of t - Secondly, we are some ‘reinter- 
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AMERICA SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Views among respondents, using basically the fourth method is a comparison of data ob- 
same questions and procedures on the re- tained by the Census with data — 

: ee as on the original census. This will from other sources. That is, we compare 
_ give us some indication of the reliability dl Census data with existing records such as” 
_ our data, that is, the extent to which one school records in order to evaluate our educa- - 
obtains the same answer from comparable tiona! data; we compare data on age with 
or from trial to trial. birth “certificates; we can check veteran’s 
third and fourth approaches are status against the files of the Armed Forces 
cerned with validity of data, or the degree and of the Veteran’s Administration; cotton — 
of accuracy of the information. The third production can be checked against ‘cotton 
method is fairly intensive reinterview, ginning records, etc. Some preliminary 
better trained has been done along these lines, and it is. 
‘interviewers, who not only ask a larger num- planned that a substantial amount 
_ ber of more formal questions about a given done following the 1950 Censuses. an ra, 


item but also are trained to probe further if — Actually, so-called record checks are of 


= the respondent gives any indication of un- quite limited utility, and are by no means a 
is a certainty, undue hesitation, etc. For example, panacea for the problem of validating survey 
a = in the reinterview the question used to de- data. ‘The major drawback of making record 
termine bales of cotton are: aside from cost and time 
30. YOU GAVE ME BEFORE . ... ACRES oF COTTON THAT WERE GROWN ON THIS 
_ PLACE LAST YEAR. Check here if no cotton was grown and skip to question 34. es 


HOW MANY BALES OF COTTON WERE PICKED ACRES? 


(a) HOW MANY BALES WOULD THAT ane —_———_ 
figure in the space space above for bales) 
oe HOW DID you odio AT THIS FIGURE (question 31) FOR NUMBER OF BALES _ 
ACTUAL COUNT OF BALES OR ACTUAL ‘WEIGHT OF SEED = 
. DID YOUR LANDLORD RECEIVE THE COTTON? 


= No—Correct the answer in question 3 
_ These questions specifically ask about the tions, is that ‘usually a substantial propor- ‘ 
- landlord’s share which may not be reported _ tion of the cases cannot be “matched. " 
; = _ unless a direct question is asked about it. In - Furthermore, it is very difficult to establish = 
addition, interviewer is to indicate 
whether the answer obtained is an “exact” 


In this kind of interview, the is 

encouraged t tou utilize Tecords, when = than 80 per cent of Census data on age a 
he does not seem to know the answer. The _ birth certificate data, even if the study is sa e 
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"PROBLEMS 0 OF RESPONSE SURVEY: = 


_ js not too far wrong, it is readily understand- 
= that severe limitations will be imposed 


questions on migration are designed to de- | 


_ termine whether or not the person has moved © 


upon ‘the generalizations on one may make re- — uring the past year and if he has moved — 


accuracy of data, as judged from 
accuracy of data which was mentioned was 
Bras; of conducting a more intensive reinter- 
view with the respondent, using a more 
competent and better trained interviewer. It 


‘is felt ‘that this approach insures ‘that, on 


county. The questions used are: 


third general method assesing 1. “Was he living in this same house a | year 


2. “(If ‘No’ int) W aie living in this s same 


“(If ‘No’ in 2) What ane was 
he living in a year ago? 


the average, we obtain a better answer than _ When an interviewer is checking the ace 


was gotten by the original interviewer. We 


_ curacy of migration data by reinterview, he | 


not even suggest that the answers the following approach: 


tained on the reinterview are the “true” 
values; it is enough for the present to obtain 
_ “better” answers than were gotten | on the 


frst interview. 


; _ The basic Census procedure is to train ap- 
proximately 1 140,000 enumerators during the 
last week of March 1950, and then assign 
each enumerator a specified geographic area 

in which to work. He is to obtain a count of 


that area. He is to interview some responsible _ 


“How many years you been. 


jin this house?” 
aay 


Two or more years 
Less than two years i, 
Tf less than two years: 


If April 1949 or after in in Item .: 


3 


2. “When did you move into this 


3. “Where were you living a year ago, that is, 


all persons, dwelling units, and farms within This first question is , designed to cover a 


period of two years rather than one. It is felt 


7 person in each household. The typical inter- that this eliminates some error resulting from 


_ viewing situation is that he interviews one a person's quick estimate of where he was 


person per household, unless there are lodgers 7 living year ago. The second question, 


or roomers in the household, in which case ~ 


“When did you move into this house?” tends. 


_ he often interviews two or more persons. The _ to focus attention on a specific event, and, 


procedure employed in the post- enumeration 


_ survey is to interview each person 18 years 
_ of age and over; and a parent or guardian i is 


s interviewed for each person under 14. For 
"persons 14-17 the post- enumeration inter- 


accordingly, should improve the results. 
the p person has moved into “this house” since 
April 1949, he is then asked, * “Where were 


you living a year ago, ‘that is, on April” 


viewer is permitted to interview either the The Post- “enumeration i interviewers are also. 


missible 1 respondent a are » elementary, but im 
portant, steps in n attempting to obtain ha 


answer original answers uy 


to determine the reasons for discrepancy. — 


‘There are other differences between the 


a A second important distinction is that only two procedures, but perhaps ; these will indi- 


the best of the census enumerators will be 
used as post-enumeration interviewers, and 


_ emphasis in training will be upon doing the | ‘the reinterview are are more accurate ‘than those D 
job thoroughly and 4 d in the original census. 
y and accurately, no on = ained in the origin 


of getting the job done. 


cate some of the reasons why we are confi- 


dent that, on the average, data obtained in 


that the reinte 


tr 


~ 
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is limited value for bale i is highly and, therefore, un- 4 clu 
- checking some items. Consistency of answers * less the hay is weighed, estimates may be Bitior 
_in the two interviews is no necessary indica- very ¥ rough indeed. . So, when the original - &sanc 
tion of validity. For example, ., consistency i in census taker more or “less. insists upon an san 
method of estimation may yield results estimate of the tonnage of hay production, 
_ which differ little or not at all, although the the farmer will tend to remember the figure give 
"original data may be subject to considerable “forced” from him and, when another 
_ error. Hay production is difficult to obtain | enumerator returns, he is handicapped by the tert 
normal survey procedures because a large tendency to recall the previously reported whi 
Proportion of farmers are not accustomed to figure. bet! 
weighing their hay. They may keep a rough The propensity for “rounding” also” 
of the number of wagon loads, or even give somewhat more consistent results than 
_ a of the number of bales, but the weight of a would be obtained by estimates that do not tent 
nae wagon load or of a bale is highly variable. e. involve rounding. Fortunately, there is some [¥ hav 
cae So, when we ask for an estimate of hay pro- _ opportunity in the reinterview to detect this [§ stat 
- 4 duction, it is likely that the same method of kind of bias, and possibly even to obtain — date 
- estimation will be used in the original inter- a better answer when the respondent | is 
view and in a reinterview—and both sets of aware: of what he is doing; however, if more 
data are subject to considerable inaccuracy. exact measures have not been made, the § 
 F The yield ofa given crop, for example, _ elimination of the ‘ “rounding’ ——! 
corn, is not known with any great value in itself. kare 
_ by many farmers. Unless the farmer has a _ Sometimes constant biases operate, and = 
crib of known volume, and the corn fills it, two answers obtained at different times and 
and there is no appreciable amount of corn under different conditions may be influenced JB 
_ left over, or unless he makes some ‘oo this bias. If a person thinks that he was J 
ja fairly exact measure of the corn yield, he born in 1910, although he was actually born — 
a can only make an estimate. He may make his in 1908, the consistency in the two answers &f 
estimate on the of measuring the yield not reduce the bias. On the other hand, 
" ia from one acre or a part of an acre, or by a person may think that he was born in a — 
= _ an impressionistic view that he has had a given year, and then begin to wonder about b 
“goed,” ’ “average, ” or “poor” yield. Further, it—if he takes the additional trouble to 7 
he may a ‘subjective judgement that the family Bible, or a birth certificate, 
. Bo a “good” yield is x bushels per acre. If he for example, he may discover his error. To : 
hasa has arrived at a a figure for corn production i ina extent th that at this second inter- | 
manner similar to this, it is unlikely that view may improve the data. “ 
more detailed, probing, interview can ob- It should be noted that the ‘record 1 check 
_ tain appreciably better information about the may be somewhat more us seful w 
yield per acre. To be sure, the reinterview in conjunction with ser data than 


establish that he has forgotten a field when used alone, inasmuch as the Proportion 
of corn, or that he failed to include corn n of matched cases is ‘not likely to be suffi- . | 
raised for the landlord, or it may even call _ ee ciently high to permit generalizations regard- 
into question | the estimate of acreage de- ing accuracy of the original data, basing 
voted to corn; . however, the basic method of one’s conclusions on a comparison between 
eee is not likely to be greatly changed records on the one hand and interview data 
the other hand. However, a comparison 
ae ~ Recollection of the unusual may also tend — of the records with reinterview data may 
to give a spuriously high reliability to certain permit one to make some tentative conciu-— 
data. As has been pointed out, hay produc- sions. As has been ‘pointed out, one will be | 
_ tion is difficult to obtain by normal survey able to compare original interview data with | 
The weight ofa load or of _reinterview data for all persons 
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PROBLEMS OF OF IN ENUMERATIVE SURV EYS 
‘dudedi in the For the sake of illustra- th problem is There has been a 
tion, let us assume that the reinterview data tendency to accept the « data on their face _ 


and the records show approximately the ie without | intensive scrutiny and to as- 


‘from the original interview data. - This would le to the Tecording ofafact, 
give us added confidence in the reinterview In common with other organizations the 
process. Further, this process will help in de- Census Bureau is becoming increasingly 
termining some of the areas of inquiry in 1 aware of the gap between getting am answer 
which the reinterview ‘is failing to provide getting a correct answer. More recent 
better ; answers than were obtained originally. . practice has been to place as much emphasis d 
. _ Techniques of data collection have in ‘the upon getting a correct answer as previous — 
‘past been developed to to a much lesser ex- practice placed upon getting an answer. -— a 
tent than methods of analysis after the ae supervisor’s efficiency is no longer measured — 


statistics refer to the problem of collecting | i is based upon the steps he takes to insure 


‘data only in the first chapter, a and thereafter that accurate data are collected. = 


4 


in terms of the lack of refusals, His efficiency 


| 
— 
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NO TES ON RESEARCH AND ‘TEACHIN 
m 
_ METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS little to integrate their material with the socio- wi 
-DETERMINING THE AETIOLOGY logical. For example, Karl Menninger, in his at 
oh OF SUICIDE* Man Against. Himself; whichis specifically co 
GEORGE dedicated to the study of suicide, finds himself an 
The City College of 1 New York able to say only a few words in a concluding th 
yeas ent ide, ice of Reconstruction,” and these few words [tic 
"with the j h AS ry 7 "merely conclude that to the death-instinct there ex 
oun pacing, be opposed the life-instinct. But Menninger, 
. have led me to seek to reconsider, in the light -_ well as other psychiatric workers in this field, : 3 ib 
SI 
® = the knowledge amassed in the last half- fails to analyze the relation between these self- op 
Pe century, particularly in psychoanalytic Psy: annihilatory drives and the manner in which — 4 t 
chiatry, how we can discover more about this 
they are called forth by social factors. = 
tantalizing phenomenon. At the outset, I must 
to the pro It is the basic hypothesis here that interrelat- sol 
and any cocksureness which may eppeat in ing psychoanalytic discoveries on the motives 
app for suicide with the social conditions under 
i. _ presentation here should be considered a sign ian 
which suicide occurs, offers the most fruitful 
my enthusiasm for trying to solve it and of advancing our of the h 
; not a belief int the definitiveness of f my state- phenomenon. Let us follow th 
cedure of first stating summarily the present con 
Since Durkheim’s wok in suicide, the chief 
th psychoanalytic viewpoint, and then seek to es- wht 
. ces in our edge of the subject Mave tablish how it may be interrelated in research witl 
come from actuarial and vital statistics, and with sociological variables. hin 
psychoanalytic _ psychiatry. The actuarialists 
oh of 1918 at a psychoanalytic symposium on sui- inst 
4 oe Sane cide in Vienna, Sigmund Freud summarized the the 
ie suicide, related it to race and color incidence, age * “Despite the valuable stat 
and sex distribution, urban and rural areas, material discussion, we 
sonality, economic conditions, religious affiliation, pry succeeded in arriving at any definite con- _— 
of in clusion. . . . Let us therefore refrain from form- chos 
in’s ‘ th ing an opinion until the time comes when experi- and 
__ Not To Be (1933). An earlier work of Ru “ence will have solved the problem.”* Since | is n 
_ Cavan, Suicide (1928), should also be mentioned then, extensive work has been done on suicide ‘ chia 
4 expert, highly trained psychoanalysts includ- Suic 
But the most important advances have been 
Freud, Zidboorg, Abraham, Menninger, Brill, rath 
made in psychoanalytic psychiatry in literature 
and others. For our Zilboorg’s work i is whic 
scientists. To be sure, Dublin and Brunzel, and a 
oe 1 di thi On this subject of the of suicide, calle 
that within the corpus of its interpretative prin- lation 
r 
On the other hend, the done bps these one fer Sorreting 


Quoted 


tradition ‘Durkheim, there is, to be 
sure, the large-scale work of his friend and student, 
“Maurice Halbwachs, Les Suicide, 


= 

— I Archives of Neu- 

rology a sychiairy, Vol. 35, 1936, p. 272. 


or inference from established cal obstacle of all, in the of the aetiology 


“of suicide from ‘the scientific po point o t of view. re- - statistics. Zilboorg states: “Statistical 
mains unsolved. Neither common sense_ _ nor. data on suicides as they are compiled today — 
clinical psychopathology has found a causal or deserve little if any credence; it has been re- 
even a strict empirical solution.”* peatedly pointed out by scientific students of the 


_ An original and pervasive methodological ob- — problem that suicide cannot be subject to statisti- * 


_ stacle must be clearly understcod, an a cal evaluation, since all too many suicides are 
which is almost impossible wholly to overcome — not reported ‘as such. Those who kill them- 
r at the present time. Unless the individual who _ selves through automobile accidents are almost 
commits suicide has been under constant never recorded as suicides; those who sustain 
and long-time psychiatric examination (either serious injuries during an attempt to commit Z 
- through psychoanalysis or clinical study with full suicide and die weeks or months later of these 
and detailed life-history records), an interpreta- injuries or of intercurrent infections are never 
3 tion and classification of his suicide becomes an registered as suicides; a great many genuine sui- = : 
a post facto reconstruction of his life-history. cides are concealed by families; and suicidal at- 3 
This is extremely difficult, and probably impos- _ tempts, no matter how serious, never find their 
= in most cases. Not even the most ardent way into the tables of vital statistics. It is 
_opinion-poller or attitude-tester can go around obvious that under these circumstances the sta- _ 
Interviewing suicides, and representative samples — tistical data available cover the smallest and + 
of a population can scarcely be investigated ae the least representative number of 
- solely on the anticipatory ground that some of _ suicides; one is 3 justified, therefore, in —— 
s items in the saraple will commit suicide. a2! them as nearly useless in a scientific evaluation | 


To some small degree, this obstacle has been of the problem.” 
overcome by psychoanalytic psychiatrists who pe Moreover, Fenichel, following Brill and Men- 
re-examined the records of patients who  ninger, has pointed out the prevalence of ‘partial 

- were under treatment or examination and who suicides,” ” where death does not occur but which 


$ committed suicide then or later, or of patients consist of “self-destructive actions, during melan- 


4 


4 


E who attempted suicide unsuccessfully or toyed cholic states, carried out as self-punishment, as 
- with the idea. Zilboorg particularly concerned an expression of certain delusions or without _ 
_ himself with this problem, in a close study of any rationalization.” The term, “partial suicides,” _ 
_ institutionalized cases, and his conclusions must a Fenichel concludes “is absolutely correct in so 
therefore be looked upon as a fairly definitive far as the underlying unconscious mechanisms _ 
statement of where psychoanalytic psychiatry © e are identical with those of suicide. - ‘It is clear 
stands in this regard. He found that suicide ap- — that these “partial suicides” never find their — 
peared in those suffering from depressive psy- s way into the statistics of suicide. From the aetio- 
_ choses, compulsive neuroses, and schizophrenia, logical standpoint, they are identical with con- 
and was led to the conclusion: “Evidently _ there summated suicides; but of them all, Fenichel 
is no single Clinical entity _recognized in Psy- u writes: “The factors, doubtlessly quantitative in — 
chiatry that is immune to the suicidal drive.”> nature, determine whethef or when the 
Suicide, according to Zilboorg, “is to be -Tesult is to be a suicide, a manic attack, ora 
rather as a reaction of a developmental nature ~ —covery are still “unknown. eed EN 
which is universal and common to the mentally | Even were statistical regularity now ascertain- 
sick of all types and probably also to many so- able, a methodologist of science, Harold Larra- 
called normal persons. ‘al > He feels that “further bee, citing the statistics of female suicides in ‘ 


4 psychoanalytic studies . . . will probably permit _ New York City, writes: “What makes the sta- 


he later to subject the data to statistical tabu- _ tistical regularity of long-run conduct so strik- _ 
lation and thus facilitate and probably cor- ing is the fact that it shows itself in acts which a 
- roborate the work on the clinical typology of sui- are not the simple outcomes of a few mechanical ~s 


perhaps important methodologi- s Gregory “Zilboorg, “Suicide among Civilized 


and Primitive Races,” Journal of Psy- 
* Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of 

New 1945, P. 401. 
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forces, like the movements s of spun coins, but pan in tomes of an immediate situation; vidu 
in masses of close decisions of a very complex ; emotions relate back to the life-history of the c 
It appears inescapable to conclude that until or any of the other states which Durkheim de- in in 
es . have better records and more literate classi- scribes when he comes to classifying what be tions 
fications in terms of psychiatric nomenclature, calls morphological types of suicide in terms 
we can draw few binding conclusions concerning — of their social causes, are not those of the frust 
eee in terms of age, ethnic | groups, social _ ‘moment “of suicide; they have a long history _ tenti 
status, and other sociological variables. As an in the individual, and although he may be It 
i -—a it may be pointed out that Durkheim, | simulated to suicide by what looks like an im- _ histo 
Dublin and Bunzel, and others show little if any mediate cause, no such stimulus would have the t 
af suicide among children, whereas Zilboorg has resulted in the self- murder, unless the under- ~ bles ; 
deemed it } enough to make a special lying patterns of behavior had already been set. grou] 
> A further result of the unreliability of the . ae to the process of frustration and re [Sx 
x statistics is that they have led many to the con- Pression, of guilt and anxiety, to that extent — from 
clusion that ‘suicide grows as civilization ad- suicide is a potential outlet under given kinds of - due | 
vances. This thesis has been seriously challenged _ emotional stress. (The suicide-potential is thus of vi 
by Zilboorg. He concludes that suicide is evi- universal and omnipresent. It is extremely sus- ence 
_ dently “ “as old as the human race, it is probably ceptible to being aggravated even by what = 7 : In Gi 
2 as old as murder and almost as ‘old as natural i like trivia, and the higher the potential the — — religit 
_ death. The lower the cultural niveau of the race, si more susceptible is it. It may even erupt where ism, 1 
more deep-seated the suicidal impulse ap- the potential i is slight if the aggravation is great vidua 
The man_of t today, as far_as suicide enough. It may be nurtured and fed by ‘comp 
_ is concerned; is deficient, indeed, compared with offenses against the psyche in the school-room, © such 
forefathers who posses sed a suicidal ideology, play- group, the high-school, the college, by 
my technique.”?* economic disaster and success, by familial diffi- “are ne 
speaks of a traditional, almost instinc- culties, real or imagined: The 
bias that results in “the misconception that The basic problem for social must “the 
the rate of suicide increases with the develop- be to interrelate the life-histories of individual into f 
. = of our civilization, that in some unknown suicides and attempted suicides with sociological logica’ 
civilization fosters suicidal tendencies within’ variables, on the hypothesis that certain social score 
gg environments may (a) induce or (b) perpetu- > verted 
a _ Though this paper is restricted to a considera- ate or (c) aggravate the suicide- -potential. If — ciety. 
- ~ of methodological problems, a few words we can correlate for masses of cases, suicide logical 
- necessary concerning the psychoanalytic view or attempted suicide with their having been in posite 
of the substantive characteristics of suicide. duced, perpetuated, or aggravated by certain lem o 
e. The most widely accepied view today in psy- social. environments, ‘then we are in a position — patter 
‘0 8 - choanalysis i is that suicide is most often a form - to establish laws of generalized occurrence. And which 
a of “displacement”; that is, the desire to kill os now to the hazardous task of establishing per- ditioni 
someone who has thwarted the individual is  tinent | hypotheses fortoday, = patter 
SS back on the individual himself. Or tech- - Problems of. Collection of Data. We must in from 
 nically stated: the suicide murders the intro- vestigate the possibility of getting matched sidelig 
jected object and expiates guilt for wanting to samples so that individuals with the same social ji today 
_ murder the object. The ego is satisfied and [the background may be compared as to those who > people 
superego mollified through self- murder, commit suicide and those who do not. eat | Japane 
The emotional state of of the suicide is not ‘This raises the intricate methodological prob- Urb 
in tine whether there is any identity of social rates 
Harol ra nowle 8¢, eround on the emotional level. vestiga 
Reliable statistics on be 4 of urb 


ex 
with Particular Reference to 0 ee hiatric life-his- 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII, 1937. "and palastakingly 
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vidual, and that this ve done from caty age. eral 1 agreement that the suicide rate for C for Catholics 


attempting or ‘committing are laid down vestigation, into the emotional outlets offered to. 


in and familial rela- Catholics for repressed instinctual as 


frustration for all, and thus suicide is a po- among those Catholics who do commit it. These 
tential outlet ineverybody. = should show up as confirmatory of causes among 
- It is necessary to seek to interrelate the —_ _ non-Catholics. And what of the suicide rate 
histories of suicides and attempted suicides with among Catholic converts ; is this lower or higher — 


the type of family-rearing, including such varia- than among other Catholics, and among other is 

bles as ethnic group, religious affiliation, income- religious groups? iy 

group, size of family and place of the individual | - This in turn raises the problem whether " 
suicides of Catholics are being accurately re- 


suicide the family, educational level. 


Suicide and Nationality. Suicide rates differ ported, since the religious prohibition against 


over r to Western will have upon th the 


from country to country. In part, this may be _ suicide in the Catholic church may well lead " a 


due to differences in record-keeping or quality to serious complications, = = = 
of vital statistics. Countries of Germanic influ- ‘The suicide rate for Siaciastuiins everywhere 
ence show high suicide rates, and so does Japan. shows itself as higher than that for Catholics, 

_ In Germanic countries this may be the result of and often for the Jews. This has been poco ; 
religion. The effect of Lutheranism and Calvin- by Morselli and Durkheim to the individualism _ 
ism, which throw guilt-feelings back on the indi- emphasized by Protestantism and its emphasis 8 
vidual, and make frustration general with no- upon reflective thinking and the individual con- 
compensating belief in the religious sanctity of science. If this holds true, then the most indi- 

~ such things as poverty, humility, and celibacy, vidualistic Protestant sects should show the — ee 

must here be thoroughly investigated. The rates highest suicide rates. For example, in the United 

are not high for Catholics in Germanic countries. States, Unitarians should show a very high rate, _ 
_ The case of Japan (and certain segments of and high-church Episcopalians a very low rate. 

, the population in India) involves investigation — _ Do they? We do not know. Moreover, we have 
_ into family-life and social beliefs. The psycho- no data that relates psychiatric life- histories to , 

logical development of the Japanese on the religious affiliation $= = 


7 score of suicide appears to be completely in- - Whereas in the nineteenth century, the suicide 


verted compared with that of our type of so- 4 rate for the Jews appeared to be lowest of the — 
- ciety. How can the same fundamental psycho- — ‘three main currents of religion in W — 


- logical mechanisms have such diametrically op- , 4 civilization, more recent figures would probably 
- posite results? This again raises the vexing prob- a show that it has increased beyond the other two. 


of the relation of underlying instinctual The religious environment may be strictly 


patterns of behavior, and the different ways in Fe linked with psychiatric interpretation of suicide. — 


; - which they can be objectified through social con- Durkheim’s hypothesis of the comparative im- 


_ ditioning, as well as the manner in which | munity of Catholics to suicide, which appears — 
patterns of social behavior are handed down to be confirmed within the undoubtedly narrow | 


from generation to generation. An interesting limits of accuracy of contemporary actuarial 


4 sidelight “here is the effect which our attempt and social statistics, may sink deep roots in 


today to democratize Japan and change its 4 psychiatric science. Durkheim ascribed Catholi- | 
cism’s _immunity-giving ‘power to the way in 


rates: are high in ‘urban areas, must be re- in- sing of common sentiments ond beliefs. 
vestigated in terms of the psychic aggravation | But to what do these common sentiments and = Le 


: “of urban living. It is one thing to seek to dis- beliefs refer? Catholic sentiments and beliefs — 


cover whether urban rates are high because of seek to relieve the individual of guilt, make all — 


patterns; it is quite another to hold that urban system of father-substitutes, and an ingenious, 
induces suicide. > Ae) “rer image of the mother. 


= ggravation and perpetuation of basic emotional 4 sins expiable, establish an intricate, hierarchical Sa 
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for in fantile -Tepression all economic groups show up ‘confirm. 
poetry, art, and ritual, and atory of the same emotional difficulties? 
‘there i is a rampaging of the sense of guilt which | Suicide and War. In the midst of a shooting 
cannot be expiated through the confessional but war, suicide rates tend to decline; so the sta- 
which faces God and his elders’ wrath in all = oe say. But a shooting war offers for “only a 
individual nakedness. Calvinism, and to no_ in battle optimum opportunity for suicide to anal: 


small degree, - Lutheranism, deal with sin re- be committed without anyone being aware of it, i oovigi 
pressively and individualistically. In early Prot- What looks like courage may be suicidal pro- 
estantism, the unconscious is thrown back upon clivity; and anyway one may not contemplate 
“itself, and later only exclusively non-religious suicide if the chances are shraerst that life ad 
social sanctions hold it fully in check. be over, 


as of the statistics, we may ask, is this Za ad suicide are presumed_ to + strictly inter- 
because of the social position of ‘women, or related. Divorced men have a oe 
: q _ because of the emotional differences between — “rate than the undivorced, divorced women a | 
men and women, or an interrelationship of both, higher rate than undivorced women but lower | 
‘and how and to what degree? than divorced men. What of suicide rates among 
a Suicide and Age. The suicide rate is believed the divorced who have re-wed? its cae 
a to increase with age. But is this not possibly irs Among the widowed, childless marriages give 
q because early frustrations are aggravated by high rates. But the interpretation of such phe- 
g failures in middle life? And what relation is nomena seems to ) require generalization based 


F there between middle- ~age suicide rates and fail- 5 on psychiatric case-histories, and some under- 
of the ‘relation of marital status to 

ment 


particularly high among the aged. Several of the widowed who re-wed? If marriage 
amon 


lems arise here. First, is it that there is less protects against suicide, particularly fertile mar- 
reluctance to admit that~death resulted from riage, why does it not protect all such marriages? [> 
when ‘the individual is aged? Second, Is it that the suicide- potential overcomes even 
old-age is the time when hen degenerative diseases the devotion to spouse and family in the case Bebe: 
is ‘ reach their mortal climax, and the affect upor upon of suicides? And if so, how did the suicide- 1 cate 
the psyche may be immense. Third, shall we potential get so powerful? searc 
also call suicide the self-murder which is per- ay "Suicide and the Negro. The rate for Negroes _ may 
petrated in the knowledge that death is not far is very low compared to whites in our society. =_= 
7 : anyhow? Fourth, is the social oblivion to There is obviously (if the statistics are correct) nee 
which | the aged are ‘subjected an invitation to no correlation between Negro Pand 
what the psychoanalysts call the desire for and suicide, as might be expected. Is this be- 
maternal oblivion; that is, a return to the kindly cause systematic oppression and underprivilege 
ae — of the unborn? These questions, and _ lead individuals to be adjusted to the misery and 
7a 3s - others, must obviously be to the forefront in tragedy of human existence which is visited J 
the new branch of medicine called geriatrics, a upon all? Expecting nothing of life, they may ff 
_ particularly i in the light of what has been termed not be disappointed at how little it does offer ff 
our aging population. geo j§ them. But here a serious check must be made § 
Suicide and Income-Groups. Suicide rates are iby studies of suicide among upperclass and q 
a relatively high among the highest income-groups. _ well-educated Negroes, and among low-income 
_ Wealth, the touchstone of success in our type of and poorly-educated Negroes. Do Negroes who 
“J society, is no assurance of immunity. Is this are on the margin of upper-class white standards 
because of o verprotection in in infancy and youth? of living, materially and intellectually, commit — 
And what of suicides among self-made men? suicide more than do other Negroes? ts 
_ Dublin and Bunzel come to the conclusion that ie _ But Negro women have a rate somewhat 
there is no simple causal relation between eco- closer to white women than Negro men have 


nomic factors — then, suicides white men. Here intimate of the 


> 
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private “lives of “such women would be ATTN ITUDES TOWARD | CONTRACEPTIVES 


| “of help. Also questions of high and low colora- AMONG RESIDENTS OF A ee, 
ooting tion may be necessarily involved throughout the HOUSING PROJECT 
sta- problem o of the relation of Negroes to suicide. Connon F. F. swe p 

those Suicide and Curative T herapy. Where, from = te University f Ken Kentucky 
of it. originally appeared high in given individuals, Prior ¢ on quent subject of birth 
I pre and curative therapy proved successful, what is ad have been oriented chiefly to its relation- _ ra 
mplate the suicide rate in later life among these indi- “ship to fertility and the relative effectiveness 
e may viduals? Has the proclivity been re-directed of the | various devices and techniques in pre-— 
emed, cerning the use of contraceptives has been to a 
- upon To raise questions such as these is certainly great degree overlooked as a subject for investi- 
gated, ‘not to answer them. Since the respect for human gation. Only the study of Riley and White has 

status personality in our society is so great, we hold remotely approached the topic and here the 

inter. as a fundamental value an abhorrence of —. emphasis was on the use of the various devices Y 


This in turn raises the problem of what to do by a sample population rather than on the 


uicide 
about combating suicide. From the psychiatric specific attitudes concerning them.? This 


- recently that we have found the key to this a letter of explanation and a self-addressed en- 
--Pandora’s box, but that this key itself can n only velope. The letter of explanation stated the 
- open the box; it cannot quickly conquer the purpose of the investigation and asked for the P: ’ 
teleased wild and dark furies of irrationality to “cooperation of the respondent “and identified the 
which human beings are heir. 
_ All those who would enter this arena of 


i 
oo ; point of view, the answer would seem to be the = represents an attempt to gauge certair attitudes 
mong vigorous training of parents and parents-to-beé toward contraception of a group of married ¥ 
: : in the principles of mental hygiene, a rigorous veterans who were either students or staff 
‘gv training _of nursery-school, grade-school, and members of the University of Kentucky at the bey 
| phe- rs high-school teachers in these principles, and an : time of the study. The subjects chosen were two 
based extensive system of psychiatric record-keeping hundred residents of the Veterans’ Housing 
inder- in these ‘ “coming-of-age” organizations. Socio- 4 Project at the University. Obviously, since the 
us to logically considered, it is necessary to assuage the group was composed of ex-servicemen who were — 
riage, 7 suicidal proclivities of whatever social environ- is attending college or serving as faculty members, — 
ments we find inducing and aggravating and it is a marrow and select one. The findings can 
rriage 7 perpetuating tendencies towards self-murder in no way be interpreted as being applicable to fe 4 
mr among individuals; = another population whose basic characteristics a 
ages? Some social scientists have for some time been differ from those of this sample. 
one | 7 chagrined by the increasing trend in our guilds The taboos and reticence concerning topics of | E 7 
cae establish programs for research and not to | a sexual nature have long been recognized as a 
icide- | _ give answers. Here, in the case of suicide, re- = stumbling blocks to the investigator in this field. : 
search has gone on for over fifty years, and some For this reason the present study attempted to 
groes — may feel that it is high time we had some obtain the information anonymously via mail. : 
ciety. answers. To this I can only say that it is only _ The schedules were distributed accompanied a 
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the recognized inadequacies of the never. When queried as to the 
“reply by mail” technique it was felt that i they were not using contraceptives, four families 
an approach was the only way to elicit the in- «gave ‘ “religion” as the Teason, two ited “distaste 
formation desired. Also, it was hoped that the for aesthetic reasons” and one objected to the 
al position of the researcher in regard to the group, © _ expense involved. A space was allowed for a 
a. including the common bond of University afi written -in response to this question and five 
a ation, would to some extent overcome the usual families stated that they wanted children, two 
poor response tosuch an approach. indifference as their reason, and two men- 
The schedule was composed of twenty ques- tioned “dislike.” 
tions. Since certain biographical information for ‘The next “question concerned the particular 
respondent was imperative, it was possibie contraceptive being used. The device 
to ask only six questions concerning “attitudes” number of responses for ‘each are shown in 
_ if the schedule was to be kept reasonably brief. Table 1. The form here is the same as that used 7 
Identical schedules were prepared for both Riley and White.* 


- husband and wife in each of the two hundred § We see that the most ‘popular device is > 
families and the necessity of both ‘responding condom used alone. The diaphragm used “in 
was stressed. Ninety-seven families or 49 per : combination” is a close second, with pienichdal - 

s cent of the group responded. Of those families jelly third. Among the less frequently used tech- 
responding, only one failed to return schedules niques the “safe” period, or rhythm method, 
for both husband and wife. used “alone” was slightly predominant over 
“majority of respondents (68 coitus interruptus. Many respondents enumer- 
ea came from Kentucky. The remainder came — ated their first and second choices of contra- 7 

from twenty other states, chiefiy those in the ceptive techniques. Some combinations men- 
cs Northeast, Southeast, and North Central por- — tioned were alternate use of diaphragm and 
ex tions of the country. Approximately 56 per cent > period and condom and diaphragm. It is 
of them came from urban areas, the remainder significant that the condom was the most widely 

- coming from the open country or towns of less used device. The study of Riley and W hitet 

7 than 2, 500 population . The largest contingent, showed it to rank fourth, behind douche, sper- * 
representing 40 per cent of the group, came — _ micidal jelly, and diaphragm. None of the studies _ 

from cities of 10,000 population and above. f. surveyed by the author placed it first. A study 5 

‘The modal age group was 25 years. The by Stix* showed the condom to be more effective _ 
majority of the respondents were between the than other devices in preventing contraception, 
ages’ of 23 and 29 years. Concerning length of despite wide variation it in 1 the of “ceptir 
marriage the modal group was between 4 and a 
years, with a range from less than 1 year popular belief, at least as as s any 
14 «years. The mean number of children per : device. Its popularity in the present sample may 
os = was 1.1. The modal group had one child indicate a realization of that fact. On the other 
and the range was from o to 4 children. wie hand, its popularity may be attributable to its 


_ The majority (89.6 per - cent) of the respond- _ simplicity, or in some cases to the familiarity 
a a this veteran group gained with it via the venereal — 


ents were Protestants, 7.8 per cent were Cath- 

-olics, and 1 per cent Jewish. There were 9.3  ‘Sease program of the armed forces. Actually, — 
per cent who said they never attended church, — there would seem to be little reason why this 
64.3 per cent who attended occasionally and — relatively enlightened group would prefer the 


j = per cent who attended regularly. “Occa- condom solely for its simplicity when more 
= ' was here defined as being less than — --Tepresentative samples have shown it to be 


‘ene-fourth of the meetings while “regular! ¥ much less popular with the general population. — 
In view of the fact that additional children 
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-fourth or more of the 


would bring definite financial hardship to a large 
_ number of this student population, it may > 


— term contraceptive was defined for the 
P ‘that the wide use of the condom is evidence of - 


- purpose of this survey to include any technique — 


or device used to prevent pregnancy. At the ~ 
ti time of the survey 83.5 per cent of the respond- . 


were re not; 83. 5 per cent used them regularly, me 
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11.3 per cent occasionally, and 2 cent “elt. October, 1939. 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


well to o mention that researchers in the field interfered with their enjoyment coitus at 
of fertility control agree that any contraceptive : least part of the time.® It is interesting to note _ 
device is quite successful if used properly and which contraceptives were used by the people 
diligently. Careful and constant use of a who stated that they interfered with their en- Wwe 
various contraceptive devices is the chief factor joyment of coitus. The condom was the device ‘ 
in narrowing the gap between their relative - most frequently used by those who responded — 
Tasiz r. Various CONTRACEPTIVES AND THEIR FREQUENCIES OF Use 
2. laphragm = ain oucne — 


Ino Combination a 
3. ope y ntiseptic 


= ne 


In Combination 


effectiveness, However, ver, the use of the di- to the question ith a “yes” “sometimes.” 
aphragm, for example, is intrinsically more It was far ahead (53) of all the other devices. — 7 
difficult than the — oe The diaphragm (26) was second. The remainder — 
_ Concerning the use or non-use of co - contra- a the objections were identified in a rather wide “' 

ceptives by the 14 individuals or seven with the remaining devices. We see 
who were Cathelic, it is interesting to note that here that the two contraceptives used Aor 
only two families used no contraceptives. In _ frequently are also the most objectionable from 
_ these two families both husband and wife Save of interference with coital e en- 
Catholics. The two other families having both 


Other studies, including that of Riley and White, Taste 2. “Dogs THe Use or 
similar evidence of a much wider use of wiTH YouR ENJOYMENT 
by Catholics than is generally 
believed in view of their religious prohibitions. 
_ The next phase of the schedule was con- ee 
cerned with the question of whether or not the _ No Sometimes 
of contraceptives interfered with either the Husband 
-husband’s or wife’s enjoyment of coitus. Both Wife 
husband and wife answered the same once 


separately, The question an response are of wives found contraceptives an 
interference, this does not necessarily mean 


was felt that a “no” or “ sometimes” answer th 
at they did so as coup les. im © were numer- 
the wife would indicate that the particular 


contraceptive device interfered with her achieve- ‘ "The percentages to total 
_ ment of an orgasm. Examination of the figures, respondents rather than to the number who 
= that slightly more than half of both hus- answered the ‘question. A few did not answer the 
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6.4 
with the enjoyment of only one _ per cent used them because didn’t want 
partner. ‘The above question is a difficult one children and another 6.4 per cent used them — 
and the interpretation of the responses is a because the health of the wife would not permit © 
hazardous task. It is felt that the degree te pregnancy. It is obvious that a great number of 
which a given technique interferes with the this population is foregoing the beginning or | 
7 wife’ enjoyment may perhaps be due to psy- ; enlargement of their family until such time as — 
chological factors in many instances rather than they complete their education. 
to any physical discomfort. Nevertheless, the In response to a question asking who — 
large percentage of respondents es some purchased the contraceptives for the family the 
ee was obtained: husband 45.6 per cent, 


tion since it is not unlikely that a certain cher majority of the ‘women purchasing contracep- 
of women have a subconscious dissatisfaction _ tives were those who used the diaphragm and 
which they refuse to admit. — ee It is evident from the figures that 54. + 
7 The next question asked those w who found the per cent of the women purchase contraceptives — 
“use of contraceptives annoying to them in any least part of the time. This active participa- — 
way to check the answer or answers that most _ tion may connote a much less embarrassed atti 
nearly coincided with their reason. ‘The various tude toward sex as well as more 
for the prevention of conception than was found | 
De the American family was more patriarchal. 
TABLE In the majority of the families at least one 
TO You IN W. AY, THE ANSWER(S) "spouse had consulted a doctor regarding contra- 
Most NEARLY CorncIpES ceptive techniques at one time or another; 76.3 
ia Your REASON” hoger _ per cent said they had done so, while 23.7 per 
pee oa = cent said they had not. It is felt that this figure 
is higher for this enlightened population than 
oe 7 would be true for a more representative sample — 
Aesthetically unsatisfactory of the city. However, the validity of this as- 
| sumption cannot be tested without further 


_ The final question in the study asked if the — 
 mapendeaie had had any children while using — 
contraceptives regularly. It was inserted to diss 
cover if the respondents thought the pregnancy 
had occurred while using contraceptives reg- 
ularly rather than as a gauge of fertility control. 
. = The effectiveness of a given contraceptive tech- 
nique cannot be ascertained by this single ques: 

All of the seven possible answers ‘enumerated _ tion nor, for that matter, by any single question. — 
above have been used in various other studies. - Individual interpretation of the term “regularly” 
Thy we picked at random ineptitude in the use of a contraceptive 

a seemed to cover most of the forseeable objec- make judgments of its effectiveness extremely 
tg tions. The first place position of the response difficult. Studies by Pearl on this _ subject in- 
with enjoyment of coitus” merely volved a complicated | and detailed analysis of 

firms the answer to the previous question. The th 
response “too much bother” ranks second. This -up. Wont 
attitude supports previous studies which placed a There 87 of 
much of the failure of contraceptive devices on who said they had not had children while using 
_ the carelessness and ineptitude of the user. The contraceptives regularly; 12.6 per cent answered 
response ‘ “aesthetically unsatisfactory” ranked — - this question positively. No speculation is made 4 
Women were in the majority in checking as to whether or not these percentages 
this asasourceof annoyance. average, above average, or below average. They 
When queried on the subject tof why | they used only show the degree to which the respondents 
‘contraceptives 44 per cent of the respondents thought the contraceptives were effective in pre- 
that they were financially unable to have venting pregnancy. 
children at present, 43.1 per cent used contra In summation, a few 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHIN 
of the condom over all other where indicates a negation. It is to be 
~ methods of contraception is unique in view of — _ served that no assertion is made that there are 
- its low ranking in other studies checked by the amy S; only that the class S-P’ is null. Further, 7 
author. The high number of husbands and wives : there i is no assertion regarding S’-P and S’- Pp’. P| 
who find that contraceptives interfere with their 4 From this very generalized idea, we may : 
enjoyment of coitus is significant. It is a factor _ proceed to analyze the syllogism. Let S be. the 
a which must be given careful consideration in any minor term ‘(the subject of the conclusion), let 
discussion of marital sexual adjustment. Even P be the major term (the predicate of the con- 
though the contraceptive may not be the basic _ clusion), and let M be the middle term in the 
reason for a given dissatisfaction, the fact that _ syllogism. Address the syllogism and determine — 
in so many cases it is the overt reason is in itself the parts. Then construct 2 x 2 tables for the 7 
significant. 31 people who found contra- premises and the and enter the in- 
ceptives “aesthetically unsatisfactory” and the formation 
who found them “too much bother” call For “example: 
attention to these facts. It is felt that calling 
attention to these possibilities in pre- All men are mortal. (The class ‘men and not 
counseling may in some measure: 


‘All Greeks are men. (The class Greek and not 


Greeks are mortal. (The « class Greek and ‘not 


things which ase mortal” the P; and “men” 

RANCIS the M. ‘woe be as follows 

will, I think, include the relationships 


argument (categorical and mathematical logic). Now build complex table, “holding 
It is, of course, difficult to convey the 
t 


_ of a statistical argument to those who have had he known information, _ 
formal training in statistical procedures 
Similarly, it is difficult to convey the structure 
of the categorical argument to those who O 
It has been my experience that the traditional 
use of circles to indicate class membership, and (aps ‘indicates total: ibenitien supplied by the 
ev en the Venn diagrams, are only of limited ad x 2 table, as O would ‘be entered as a row t + 


gap between and in the column t. This means 
statements, I worked out the following tech- that the cells to the left of that O - also n null, so” 


nique. information would be entered.) 
tion which may be diagrammatically indicated = Looking at the table for the conclusion, we 
by a 2 x 2 table. For example, the proposition — the assertion that S-P’ is null. An inspec- 
“All S are P” conveys the information that the tion of the “contingency table” reveals that that — 


copulated class S-not-P is null, and may be had been by 


m Be. The example given was based on universal 
* The area of “overlap” in the case of cincles, Reference is here to the form of the Saal _- 
course, may be used to introduce probability; ‘rather than the argument 
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However, a class can only in 
may similarly be indicated: “Some S are P.” terms of the characteristics defining the il ; 
_ This proposition conveys the information that the student is brought to face a fundamental 
Ry be copulated class S-P is not null, en We problem in inquiry. Namely, when is an object 
fae considered as a member of an explicitly 
defined class, and when is it conceived of as a 
Ty This is of particular importance in sociological 
where x merely indicates that if there are any inquiry, since an object belonging to any em- 
_ at least some will fall in that cell. If the pirical class may have highly relevant character- 
premises of the syllogism were in this form, it istics other than those defining the class. With — 
of clear that any knowledge recorded under t these, and, of course, other significant con- 
does not permit inference regarding its distri- — siderations, I have found the device suggested — 
- = in its related cells. Hence, a conclusion — above as being particularly fruitful in indicating - 
be unwarranted. the relation of logic and inquiry. The crucial“ 


Of particular interest is the hypothetical prop- element resides, I think, in the fact that when- 
_ osition in traditional logic, “iE P, then Q,” which ever a scientist has reached and wishes to com- | 


similarly ha ndled. This proposition | a. municate a decision, he is no longer, strictly 


that the coms P- is null. speaking, engaged in inquiry but is engaged 
an argument. It is insufficient, I take it, to 

ia conduct a methods course solely on ‘techniques 

of obtaining data; the student 

ier. be trained to relate those data with the structure 


of the argument by which the sociologist arrives 


‘the pind is ull” that any at decisions regarding those data. 


however, Q is true, then we can infer AN INDEX OF INTERNATIONAL 


P, since no assertion is made about either __ 
QP or QP’ being null. Similarly, P’ may be 
true; but from it, we can infer nothing about Kaare SVALASTOGA 
Q for the same reason. Washington Public Opinion Laboratory 
This device, then, suggests the nature of 
hypothetical relationship, and permits a -correct If it can be assumed that the population of | 
a ry of the syllogism. It has the additional any existent country desires to avoid war, 
utility, however, of permitting the introdection except when war is considered unavoidable for 


of probability statements: if, e.g., S-P’ is not xpe 


self-defense, then any expectation of war ex- 
null, it is seen as a proportion of either S or P’. _ isting in the population of a country is a re- 
— step from here to Chi-square is simple and - flection of insecurity with regard to aetnationd Z 
There are wale useful characteristics of this thus be an indirect measure of such insecurity. 
device. Apropos of the hypothetical proposition, — "Whether or not such expectation, or lack of i 
the entire utility of the table is contingent upon 4 expectation, , if a valid indicator of the actual | 
the validity of the basic assertion “Gf P, then — imminence of conflict is irrelevant to the present 7 
i Q.” This insistence upon correctness of funda- contention. It is here merely proposed that such ' : 
4 = propositions enables the student to retain e expectations reflect the degree of a f 


perspective on the relationship of logic to consciously felt by the population, 
Pap! empirical Insofar as such expectations are measurable, 
___'The introduction of the notions of probability it seems possit‘e to construct an index a 
* can easily be coupled with the distinction be- international security or of war expectation 
tween Togicil and empirical classes, Since the computable on the basis of empirically observed 
expectations of war. Such an index would range 

* Especial regard this from o for populations with maximum possible 
=e asa teaching device. We may also point out that war expectations (as hereafter defined), to 1 for 
ft in this instance “P” and “Q” refer to Propositions _ populations with no war expectations (as here- 
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ly in STATE OF WASHINGTON. STON. index of security may be 


1949-1969 
ental Question asked: As things look now, do you Int. Sec., = 


b there will be a war between Russia and this country 


icitly within (a) the next 5 years, (b) the next 10 years, nes 


() thenent 20years?® with the constituent and contributory terms 


Within 5 years... 29. t = any number of years measured from the 
Not within 5, but within ro years. . _—sipresent such that Por 
Not within 5 or 10, but within 20 years. “i 
Not within 5 to 10, undecided as to prob- Sig t bat ts { 


Not within 20 years 
No complete answer a N= total number of persons observed 


m== number of people among N who expect war 
For international use a question of the following 
type may be preferable: “As things look now, do you ~Y¥=f(X) » 
think that we will be in an all-out world war within 
t years?”, where t is given as many different values as a When used in reference to any observed — ; 


practically possible. Pus: population, the Index of Tnternational nal Security — 


a 


1949-1969 
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be specified as "pertaining to a a particular CONFIRMATION OF RESULTS OF AN EX 
of time (t,, years) in regard to which © POST FACTO EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
war expectation can be ascertained (e.g., ex- BY REPLICATION -— 


ectation of war within 20 years). Observed — 

of the index are of jong ‘Sruart CHAPIN, University of Minnesota 
ni when they depend upon the same pe:iod, SHELDON S STRYKER, University of Indiana 
This index takes the value “O” if the whole social have often 
4 oaehien, N, expects immediate war, and it asked that the results be tested by repeating the 


takes the value “r” if no immediate or remote jnvyestigation. The present study offers one ex- 
mS war expectation eaiats. in the population with _ ample of confirmation of results previously 
respect to the time interval delimited by tm _ published, by a new study using a similar design 

- > aa henever the index is computed on the basis under like conditions. Essential to additive re- 
“of responses obtained in public opinion polls, the search or cumulative investigations is to test 
ever present problem of the relationship between the results of one study by (1) using the same 

- expnensed expectations of the respondents and method, on (2) like data, (3) investigated under 

- their actual expectation becomes pertinent. For . similar conditions, and (4) for the same period 
present nothing better seems available than In meeting these conditions the present study 
to base the index upon expectations as expressed js a contribution to additive research. <i 
under the standardized conditions of a poll. ba In the February 1950 issue of the American 
An example of the computation of the index: : Sociological Review: we published the results 

A survey conducted in the State of Washing- of an ex post facto - experimental design which 

_ ton in January 1949 by the eneees Public — showed that a decline in rental rates 1934-1940, 

_ Opinion Laboratory revealed that 29.5% of the jn the Borough of Manhattan, New York City, 

_ sample expected war between Russia and the was antecedent (1934) to a statistically sig- 
a States within 5 years, 50.2% within 10 nificant increase in crowded dwelling units 
--years, and 58.2% within 20 years. (See Table — (1940), and vice versa. In the present study a 

i. ) These data, supplemented by the assumption similar design was used to test this inverse re- 

_ that nobody expected an immediate war, defined — aon I in time based on the same kind of 

_ four points (E, D, C and A respectively) which data but for the Twin Cities (Minneapolis al 


were entered in a coordinate system. (See Chart Paul, Minnesota) 1934- 
' 


1.) These points were then connected by linear 
interpolation. A larger number of observational 
points would obviously increase the precision of 
computation of the index. However, no more 

‘Between 
refined data were made available by the cited F changes i in 
| rentals and rentals and 
| Crowding, crowding, 

1934 
1934-1940 


a survey. Supplemented by the stated assumptions a 
: the data are well suited to provide a simple a 
of the “computational procedure in 


arriving at the value of the index. 


of Manhattan —.68 - 


tm == 20 and Tint. Sec. tm = 20 

area was computed by simple geom rentals and crowding for two urban 
methods. areas when measured by correlation coefficients. 
__ This may be verbalized thus: The Washing- In view of the different geographic locations 
-tonians polled had an index of security of .59, ond the differences in’ size of urbangpreas com- 
their expressed degree of security from war pared, correspondence betwer the two 
during the twenty years ahead was 59% 0 of results ‘suggests that the formulation of a 
general law of social relationship in the ecology 
of urban areas in the United States has been 


_ approached. This evidence of correlation of 
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_ NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 
TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF First DESIGN OF ORIGINAL STUDY AND ¢.- it 


lesota 

ma Original (3) Replication @ Original (s) Replication (6) Original | (7) Replicati 


often "Areas of Extreme Areas of Extreme 


A of Ex- 
1g the Groups Conding Areas of Low Crowding Areas of Low treme: Areas of Low a 


ie ex- > on Home With High Crowding? High Crowding 


lesign 


riod. Rentals $30. $ 8s. 33 $35. —$8.40 +$5.22 t=2.25 


4 Rentals 08 $28. 4 $152. 83 — 7S +$2 tos: 43 


a Crowding 34% (1. 13) Se 05% t=. Bos -$0% t=r. 7. 16% 96% 


Rentals: 35(—1.70) $1.55 t=.539 $67. 8) fs. 94 t=1.48 $58. 


1 In the original study of Manhattan, the experimental and diane groups .ps consisted of —" of census tracts from areas of an 
low crowding associated with high rentals. Since census tracts were available for the Twin Cities only in in tad comparable areas for 1934 
were obtained by adjusting 1930 enumeration districts to equivalent census tract areas for 1934. 
ae 2 In the replication study of the Twin Cities, the experimental and control groups consisted of nage of census tracts from areas 
Figures in ) columns 2, 4, 6 and 7, are critical ratios; in columns 3 & 5, these are “t”’-values. 
= ‘ For 1934 it will be noted that differences between groups are not statistically significant, hence the groups begin the experimental 
period 1934-1040 on an equal basisin rentals and crowding, : 
‘s 5 For 1940, differences between groups are statistically significant (for } Manhattan) or approach statistical significance (Twin Cities). ~ 
6 Changes and differences in changes 1934-1940 are statistically significant for both experimental groups; meanwhile, samen in con- — = 
trol groups are not statistically significant for rentals Manhattan- —see footnote #2 Table 3 for 
while correlation based on between two change i in crowding is not statistically 
dates approaches a description of causal relation- Table 3 segregates the essential data of changes 
> it does not demonstrate as clearly the from Table 2 for more specific analysis. — 
sequential relationship between factors as does _—&Replication of the original experimental design 


the ex post facto design in which ihe as in thus supports the following conclusions drawn — 


consequent conditions are made visible as in from a comparison of these two studies: (@) | 
"Table confirmation of the results in all matters of 
An examination of Table 2 shows that the measured “antecedent- -consequent 
results of the replication tend to confirm the (2) additional evidence is presented to illustrate — 
original findings. When low rentals are associ- the efficacy of ex post facto experimental design 
ated with high degrees of crowding (experi- as research procedure which clarifies an 
mental groups), a statistically significant change antecedent- -consequent relationship; (3) ; 
in these rentals is followed by an inverse change = ‘support is given to the belief that the formula- 
in crowding, — which is statistically significant © tion of a general law of social relationship in 
_ (rows 1 and 2); but when similar initial degrees the ecology of urban areas” has been made, 
of crowding (the t-values of differences not  viz., (+) (—) changes in mean rentals in urban — 
‘significant for 1934) are associated with in- — "areas, as an index of a bundle of socio-economic 


reases im rentals (the control groups), the factors, are followed by (+H) in 
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Replicatior on Difference Between Chang es es 


Changes Cr. ratios t-walues Original Replication 


me 


1. Crowding + 0.62% +o. be 22% +1.59 

2. Rentals +$49.75 +4.60% +$2.83  +1.43 


“FT Inall comparisons the groups are matched on per cent home ownership of census tracts. (+) indicates 

oe “an increase in rates or per cents, and (—) indicatesadecrease, 
_ ? This change of $49.75 in rentals from $103.08 in 1934 to $152.83 in 1940 0 for Manhattan i is the only sta- 
istic which fails to correspond to the trend noted i in the other 7 statistics. This significant change i in rentals 


are high in the first date (1934 is $103.08) and still higher at the second date (1940 is $152.83), without an as- 

_ sociated decline in crowding, this may indicate that there is a critical rental rate ($93.73, or 10% lower than the 
$103.08 of Manhattan for 1934) from which an increase or decrease may be expected to follow in crowding, so 
that higher rentals both before and id after tend adhe be followed by ne no > appreciable change in in eines since the 


Critical level has been passed. 


§ | per cent crowding; or that there is ‘6 


4 inverse relationship (causal?) in time sequence them as interested persons in the field and 7 
A between rentals and crowding in dwelling units spective members of the national society. These 
in these urban areas. |} prospects were divided into the eleven states in 
+5 which they resided and were all sent identical in- 
ON ‘THE USE OF ‘STAMPED RETUR _Vitations, membership cards, and return enve- 
_ ENVELOPES WITH MAIL with the exception that half of the return 
envelopes in each state carried a three-cent stamp. 
ee The division into two parts was made in a ran- J 
‘ dom manner, with 76 receiving stamped return 4 
— envelopes and 81 receiving unstamped return 
wil the envelopes. Approximately six months later the 
Bat mail most research workers have never doubted — ‘membership list of the national organization was 
utility, of placing a stamp on the return checked against the list of persons to whom 
E —— in order to increase the proportion of 4 the invitations had been mailed. Of the 76 — 
_ returns. Recently the question arose as to , persons receiving stamped return envelopes, 20 
_ whether this procedure of paying return postage of them, 26. 3 per cent, had become members of — 
would result in more returns when the expendi- — ; the national organization. Of the 81 persons 
_ ture of a membership fee was involved in the receiving unstamped return envelopes, only 14, _ 
_ return. The hypothesis was tested by a simple or 17.3 per cent, had joined the national or- 
& and it was found that persons re- & ganization. This difference of 26.3 per cent and 


= 


ceiving a stamped return envelope were more 17.3 per cent is significant at the .oor level. Of 
likely to reply and pay a membership fee the persons joining the national organization, 
($6. oo) than were those -Teceiving unstamped _ five in each group were student members, so 
turn envelopes. apparently the difference cannot ‘be explained 
‘The experimental group was made up of all — on the basis of student members. Thus for this 
~ members of The Southern Sociological Society — - particular population we have to conclude that — 
who were not members of the American Socio- the three-cent stamp on the return envelope was — 

‘There were 1 157 such a a good investment in recruiting member 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


a $6.00 was javelved in most ordinary life insurance and holders of 
S of the cases, we are inclined to conclude that dustrial life insurance. The latter, it is generally 
the three-cent stamp was fruitful because of its known, belong to lower socio-economic groups 
convenience rather than because of the reduced than the former. For the period 1942 to 1949, 
to the prospective member. the suicide death rate for industrial life insur-— 

AND HOMICIDES high as that of te life insurance policy- 


Bureau of the Budget 
: por a footnote to various ous sociological a vane: 7 holders as among the shad life insurance 


; of suicide and homicide rates in the U.S., atten- _ policyholders. In other words, persons in the — 
tion is called to the interesting data presented higher socio-economic _groups have twice the 


| “ance. In its June 1950 issue of The Tally the % in the lower socio-economic groups, while they _ 
Institute presents policyholder death rates (rates have two-thirds less chance of being slain. 
‘per 100,000 lives exposed) holders are — 


Homicide Death 
shee na (Rates per 100,000 lives exposed) 


* 


Type of 
== Life 
Industrial Life 


_ 
Source : The Tally of Life Statistics, Institute of Life June, 1950. totals for the 
U. S. are estimaied o basis of reports from life insurance companies representing from 80% to 907% of the — 
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“OPINION 


ROBINSON’S _“ECO- ‘not in the ind als as but in ‘fates 
LOGICAL CORRELATIONS AND individual differences and relationships—*“prop- 
erties of areas as such”—termed culture con-— 


a ava” INDIVIDUALS” or what have you. 
sales t can hardly be said that a researcher correlat- 
the Editor: ing women’s court cases with boys’ court cases? 

bh your June issue W. S. Robinson’ demon- does so in order to imply that the very indi- 

= both logically and mather tically that , viduals who land in women’s court are especially — 

- ecological correlations cannot validly be used as_ likely | to land in the boys’ court Soe 
substitutes for individual correlations. Robinson’s own illustration—the state- 


illustration he points out that the ecological pop 


by-state correlation of per cent population 
7 _ (linear) correlation of color and illiteracy, state | Negro and per cent population illiterate—retains — 
by state for the year 1930 is .773, while the its value even after it is recognized that the 

individual (fourfold-point) correlation of color corresponding individual correlation is very — 


& and illiteracy for the United States as a whole much lower. It peints to the fact that identical i 


historical circumstances and aspects of eco- 


- oe This is a valid and extremely important warn- nomic development have caused certain states 
_ ing against a very “common fallacy. It removes both to (a) import and retain a large Negro — 
; ‘: more prop from the old saw that personal — _ population and (b) neglect their school systems. 
is a reflection of social "Furthermore, ecological correlation may re- 


validity not only it is argued that the 


‘incorrect in his statement that “in each study _ cause, but also where it is claimed that one of 

which uses ecological correlations . . . ecological them is a cause of the other. Take the (hypo 
correlations are used simply because correlations thetical) case of an ecological correlation, 

_ between the properties of individuals are not f within certain limits, of the per cent population 

_ Jewish and the per cent population registering 

ies interested in | correlations between the properties high on a scale measuring anti-Semitism. This 

of areas as such.” It seems to me that ecological would hardly indicate that Jews are anti-Semitic, 

correlations may be of great value even without yet it would demonstrate a significant relation- 
__ teflecting individual correlations, and that they ship. Or take another hypothetical case, the 
: indeed used by many researchers without ecological correlation of the number of phy- 


. thought of ‘serving as substitutes for the sicians per capita and the infant death rate. @ | 


+ A common case in point is the establishment and negative, and loses none of its significance — _ 
i ie eS area-by-area correlations of various so-called % for the fact that a corresponding individual cor- 
i. indexes of social disorganization. A high eco- relation would be p atently impossible. _ 7 
= correlation of, say, arrests and divorces Needless to say, none of these arguments de- 
may be (fallaciously) advanced to imply that 4 tracts in the least from the value and importance ~ 
_ the very individuals who are arrested are par- ’ of Mr. Robinson’s contribution in those cases 
ticularly prone to obtain divorces; but more _ where ecological correlations are indeed used as _ 


it is used as an the substitutes for individual correlations, explicitly 
— 


MENZEL 
Universi ersit o Wi sconsin 
S. Robinson, | “Ecological Correlations and 
the Behavior of Individuals,” American R. Mowrer, Disorganisation, 
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ON BEING HUMAN operation mean anyway?” May I respectfully 
To the suggest to Professor Hankins that if he doesn’t 
“As a general rule it would be difficult to We & 
conceive y. P ~ nation as having “gone in” completely for some- 


author disagreeing with a reviewer’s opinion of — : thing which remains so vaguely defined in his 
mind? In any event, may again define 


his book. I do not intend to depart from that 
rule in this letter. In his comments on my boo 


prop On Being Human (AS.R., June 1950, p. 454) _ of interaction between organisms in 1 reciprocally 
> con- Professor Hankins reveals that he has entirely | satisfying each other’s needs in any manner 

al _ missed the point. What, in brief compass, I calcyjated to confer survival benefits upon the _ 
rrelat- tried to demonstrate in the book was nothing — members of the species. If after such a defini- Oy < 
the origin tion (and it is given in much these words 
| € consequence of the facts for human lite the book) Professor Hankins can 
cially ‘It might have been expected that a reviewer in ne believe that the nation which I presume he has ~ 
dhs a the American Sociological Review would have in mind has “gone in for complete cooperation” a 3 
state- ~ considered ‘such ; an attempted de monstration © then he can believe anything. This seems to be > 
lation worthy of some attention. Not so Professor Han- borne out by his statement that the nation 1 which 
etains kins. Nor does he mention what is clearly stated, “excels in free enterprise is asin ‘the world’ = 
t the that the book is but an interim sketch of oe giver of charities.” This is, indeed, an interesting 
very larger work in preparation. He compares my way of looking at certain expenditures, but = 
ntical work with that of Kropotkin and Drummond, suggest that the motives underlying them are oo 
thereby indicating that he has entirely failed to capable end possibly truer 
states grasp the essential meaning of mine. I do not interpretation. 
Negro. as Professor Hankins alleges I do, seek “to Professor ve remarks “ego 
tems. replace natural selection by co-operation as the _ expansion and hence greater rivalry” are difi- - 
ye dominant principle of evolution.” to understand in view of the special pains 
at the 


contrary, the facts indicate that co- operation s 1 took to deal at length with just this point. 
an intrinsic part of the process of natural selec- * 


= 


=: am sorry that Professor Hankins missed it. 


ne of . tion, and it is to its 5 proper im eet wish “ I should be sorry to think that any potential — 
nypo- reader of the book had been deterred from it by 
ation, (Of course, there is a “struggle” for existence, such a complete misunderstandin of it os fee 
ation but its importance has been greatly over- fessor Hankins ins exhibits. 
ering emphasized in the past and has been made | the 
This basis of too many social philosophies. It is  — _ ASHLEY Montacu — 


nitic, point that these are unsoundly based, and in - 

ition- my book I have attempted to indicate why, and ek: 

the what is more, to provide the necessary proofs. 

phy- There is a ‘ “struggle” for existence, but what 

rate. do we mean by ‘struggle’? It is Professor Han- 

high kins wh asked the question, and it is Professor Montagu says het eon not 
ance Hankins who would not stay for an answer. intend to depart from the rule that disagreement 
cor Had he read my book he could scarcely have of an author with the reviewer’s opinion of his — ; 
a raised the question. Most of the interesting book is most unprofitable, then he writes a long = i 
s de- questions which Professor Hankins asks are, letter expressing utter disagreement. I think it 
ance I believe, answered in my book. It is unnec- unprofitable to argue with the author about my “ 
cases essary to repeat these answers here. I cannot, review; and I shall adhere to that opinion, Lo 
od as however, refrain from referring to two of at especially as I do not find in the author’s letter o> 
citly questions. Professor Hankins writes, “Is it not anything to change my Sgn, ll : 


ft _ surprising that the nation which excels in free a looking through his book—that my review gave 
enterprise is now the world’s giver of charities a fair statement of his main - Points and my — 
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held in Cleveland, Dec. 26-30. Sessions will be de- 


voted to the principal fields of science, including ‘ ance with the salary and pension schedule of the 


_ social science. The Annual Science Exposition and 
the main registration will be in the Cleveland Public 
_ Auditorium. Arrangements for advance registration 

a may be made through the Association’s office at 

4 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

= ae of special interest to social scientists will 
a be Section H—Anthropology, with five or more 
sessions, including symposia jointly sponsored by 

, participating societies in this field; Section I—Psy- 
= chology, with fifteen sessions, including a joint ell 

ning program with Section Q—Education; and Sec- 

a = K—Social and Economic Sciences, with three 

symposia and panel discussions: (a) “Factors Deter- | 

City Growth,” (b) “Growth of the Cleve- 

Area,” and (c) “Human 


_ American Civilization Conference. A group of 
persons interested in the study of American Civiliza- 
tion has formed a committee to investigate the 
possibility of establishing a national society. Carl _ 
_ Bode of the University of Maryland, College Park, 
5 _ Maryland, is serving as secretary pro tem of the 
_ sponsoring committee. The group is drawn mainly 
from the American Historical Association and the 
- Modern Language Association, and during the 


vacancy in the position of Professor of Sociology. 


eventually in Hebrew. Remuneration is in accord- 


Hebrew University. Applications should be sent to 


_ the Academic Secretary, Hebrew University, Jeru- 


_ The Japan Planned Parenthood Quarterly. The 


first number of this publication is dated 
; January-March, 1950. Published by the Japan 


Birth-Control Institute, the quarterly is edited by 
Drs. Kageyas Wat Amano and Fumiko Yamaguchi 
Amano, both of whom received medical as well as 
"other training in the United States. In presenting 
this small news-journal to the medical and other 
| in this subject of 
planned parenthood, the editors “sincerely hope 


that the world will understand the true condition 


of Japan’s population and our Japanese specialists 
_ might be enlightened by what is happening in this 
field of activity in other lands. Therefore, news 
from Japan is written in Exglish while foreign news 
_and scientific articles are transcribed into Japanese.” 
‘The office of the Institute is ‘12 Shinryudocho, 
Azabu, Tokyo, Ja 
Japan Sociological This new re- 
view is being published, under the title of 


inter it plans to hold meetings during the AHA _ Shakaigaku Hyoron, by the Japan Sociological So- 


and MLA conventions to discuss the feasibility of ciety, Tokyo University, Tokyo, Japan. The editor 
an organization of the kind contemplated. Tadashi Fukutake. wate 


= with the Group. 
The ‘Educational Testing Service is offering for 
1951-52 its fourth series of research fellowships in 
psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at Prince- 
ton University. Open to men who are acceptable to — 


fellowships each carry a stipend of $2,375 4 year 


are normally renewable. 
Fellows will be engaged in -part- -time research 
_ in the general area of psychological measurement at 
the offices of the Educational Testing Service and 

| 


will, in addition, carry a normal program of studies — 
_ fellowships. Information and application blanks may 


at sau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. eS 


‘The Hebrew University, J erusalem, announces @ 


gists who are interested in this field are ‘invited 
Columbia University. Robert Maclver, 


Lieber Professor of Political Philosophical Philosophy 
and Sociology, retired on July 1, 1950, in accordance | 
with a new university program which makes re- 
3 _tirement for teachers mandatory at age 68. Dr. Mac- 

_ Iver first came to Columbia in 1927 as Professor of 


the Graduate School of the University, the two Social Sciences at Bernard College. 


Cornell University. The of Sociology 


and Anthropology announces the availability of a 
few research and teaching assistantships for grad- 
uate students during the academic year 1051- 52. 


= projects. One of these is concerned with 
the impact of Western science and technclogy upon 
‘Ron-industrial areas of the Far India, and 


‘These assistantships pay up to $1000 for the 
in the Graduate School. Competence in mathematics — month academic year and include free tuition 
and psychology is a prerequisite for obtaining these _ Ample time is allowed for work toward one’s grad- 
uate 

be obtained from: Director of Psychometric Fellow- a In addition to regular course study, the depart- — 
ship Program, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nas- | mate currently conducting several large-scale 
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news 


unese.” 


51-52. 
nine- 
lition. 


= = empirical investigation of cultural values. Further 
details concerning the program or assistantships can _ sists of fifteen graduate students and has been con- 


Latin ‘America. Others deal with a community - — by Dr. Harold Saxe Tuttle, pro- 
proach to the study of group conflict and an - fessor of education and Dr. Charles Wesley pune, 
visiting professor of sociology. The Workshop con- 


be obtained from Lauriston Sharp, Chairman, De- ducting a survey of school and community — 


partment of Sociology and Anthropology, Morrill = in the Oswego Lake area of Oregon. 
a Drew University. Milton M. Gordon, who re- held the installation dinner for its ante 


dy ceived his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University Alpha Kappa Delta on May 25, at which time 


in June, has been appointed Assistant Professor of eleven members received their certificates in Alpha — 
Sociology beginning in September, 1950, and will be — of West Virginia. Dr. J. T. Richardson was program _ 
in charge of departmental work, Dr. Gordon has = assisted by Mrs. Frances Burdette and 
‘been teaching at the University of Pennsylvania. = S. Corrie, Jr. Invited guests for the occasion 

He will offer advanced undergraduate 

Minority Group Problems and Social Stratification. Bry Dr. J. F. Bartlett, Dean of the College of 
“James R. Noland, Jr., who has been _pusuing At and Sciences, Dr. A. E. Harris, Dean of the 
_ graduate studies at New York University, con-— Graduate School and Dr. D. Banks Wilburn, Dean - 


tinues as Instructor in Sociology. the Teachers College, 


included Dr. Stewart S. Smith, President of } ar 


Florida State University. Beginning in Septem- | Years” was held at Marshall College on June 20-21. 
ber, 1950, the Department of Sociology took the on The conference was opened by Dr. Clark Tibbitts, 


final steps in a reorganization which began several , of the United States Public Health Service, who 


years ago. Greater emphasis will be put on grad- = spoke on “Social Implications of the Aged.” Other | 
uate work and research, out-of-town guests included Dr. Theodore G. 


nell to become head of the department. Other York, whose topic was “Industry's Responsibility 


Dr. Meyer F. Nimkoff has resigned from Buck- Klumpp, President of Winthrop-Strauss, Inc., New na 


per are Dr. Raymond F. Bellamy, who has _ to the Aged,” Dr. Murray Ferderber, member of the — 


been head of the department since 1918, Dr. Melvin Staff of the Allegheny County Institution, Pitts- , 


J. Williams, Dr. Francis R. Allen, Dr. T. Stanton _ burgh, who addressed the conference group = 
Dietrich, Dr. “Albert N. Cousins, ond Mr. John 0. 5 nee Restoration of the Aged to Industry,” 
Boynton who is soon to receive his Ph.D. from Dr. R. Clyde White, Professor of Public Welfare, — 
Duke = ‘Western Reserve University, whose subject was 
‘The department was established in 1918 as a a “Areas of Inclusion for the Aged Under the Social _ 
“one man department,” but the one man also — ‘Security Act,” Rupert Kittle, Administration As- 
‘taught all the economics and political science and ; sistant, Department of Social Welfare, Lansing, who 
even some history. When relieved of the history, — spoke on “Sk uered Care for the Aged,” and 
he introduced a course in anthropology, apparently Leonard H. Jordan, Department of Public As- 
the first such course to be offered in the Southeast, sistance, Charleston, who discussed “The Aged As 
“excluding Maryland. As the years went by, ~~ a Citizen Group in our Government.” The Confer- 
nomics and political science were made independent _ ence was well attended by people from the tri-state 


and the Department of Sociology added work in the | area and was presented by the Department of A 
J 


field of Social Work. In 1946 Social Work was made Sociology in cooperation with Marshall College and 
independent department and in 1949 a Depart- various civic organizations in Huntington. 
_ ment of Anthropology was created. Thus, after all “Problems of a Modern Society” is the title of 
these years, the Department of Sociology is now - series of twelve radio programs presented by the 
} handling only the work in its own specific field. Pj, Department of Sociology, over WPLH, Huntington, 
Dr. Bellamy will now devote all his time to every Friday night, during the summer months. 
teaching, giving courses in General Sociology and, Among the topics have been: Our New Pilgrims: 
the History of Sociology; Dr. Williams handles the Displaced Persons in the United States; ; Beyond — 
subjects of Crime and Theory; Dr. Allen, Regional s the Law: Juvenile Delinquency; Patients and Poli- 
Sociology and Population Problems; Dr. Dietrich, cies: Medical Care As a Social Problem; and 
_ Urban and Rural Sociology and Sociological Meth- Senescence or Senility: The Aged in Our Population. 
ods; Dr. Cousins generalized courses and an analysis _ = Individuals in the tri-state area interested in the 
of the systems of Sorokin and Parsons; Mr. Boyn- t subject being discussed are invited to participate in 
ton, Educational Sociology and Race Relations. the programs. Public response to the programs ‘vel 


Nimkoff will further the work in ‘been 

Marriage and the Family. he Norman Simpkins, Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, has resigned to continue work 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland, ies has on his doctorate at the University of North Caro- 
= onmas: on a n a Graduate Workshop during tl al dina in September. Mr. Simpkins will be apie al 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Ross Fleming, who has been doing doctoral work his doctoral work at Ohio State, 
a at Vanderbilt University for the past year. Both the Purdue Sociology staff this September. He wil] 
instructors received their Master’s degrees teach courses in Introductory Sociology and in 
Robert O. Andrews, who completed his Master’ 
Michigan State College: Dr. Charles P. Loomis, in Sociology at Purdue in August, is candidate for — 
_ Head of the Department of Sociology and Anthro- the Ph.D. in Sociology and the Family. He is the — 
phe has been granted a sabbatical leave of ab- first doctoral candidate in this field at this institu- 
sence for the academic year 1950-51. Dr. Loomis — tion. His major is set up to cross departmental al ' 
will devote a major part of his time at the Inter- "4 Harold T. Christensen was director of a two 
‘American Institute of Agricultural Science, and one-half week workshop on Family Life Edu- 


 rialba, Costa Rica, where he will develop a as at Evansville College in J une (enrollment — 


and research program in Rural Sociology. During ror), 
his absence, Professor Charles R. Hoffer will serve i E 
as Acting Head of the Department. = ~~ a Reese College. A two- day conference en- 
At its meeting in June 1950 the State Board of ~ titled “What Is The Scientific Method?” was held 
Agriculture, governing body of Michigan State at Roosevelt College in Chicago on October 21 and 
College, authorized the establishment of an Area 22, 1950. The conference, sponsored by the college — 
Research Center in the Department of Sociology in cooperation with the Philosophy of Science 
and Anthropology. The first undertaking of the Amsociation, investigated the experimental tech- 
Area Research Center will involve the application — “niques responsible for the rapid gains of science 
of social science in evaluating and improving agri-— and the methods by which they may be used to 
cultural extension methods and organization in stimulate social progress. Sessions of the aw 
_ Central America and the evaluation of various pro- were led by Sebastian Littauer, chairman of the 
grams involving the international exchange of _ Department of Mathematics at Columbia Univer- 
Scientists and technicians as related to the Point — sity; Nicholas Rashevsky, chairman of the Com- | 
Four and other programs. The project will be mittee on Mathematical Biology at the University — 
_ financed by the Carnegie Corporation, Social Science of Chicago; Howard Becker, professor of sociology, ' 
Research Council, _ United State Department of University of Wisconsin; and Thomas Cowan, pro- d 
Michigan State College and Inter- fessor of law, Wayne University. 
A new research sponsored cooperatively University of Bridgeport. Professor Robert 
‘ by the Social Research Service and the Bureau of Mayhew and Dr. A. E. Knepler have been - 
= Affairs ‘as been started. it deals with a pointed members of the Bridgeport Civil Rights 
_ Committee which is sponsoring a Civil Rights 
; Audit in the local community. Dr. Knepler has | 
4 "Scheel is leader of the > puede for the Social Re- a been appointed Consultant in Community Rela- 
a in Rural Sociology and Anthropology for Agricul- _ The Sociology Department sponsored a — Insti 
tural Extension workers was held at the Chatham _ “Employment Opportunities for Sociology Majors and 
I 


™ 


Experiment Station in the upper peninsula of Michi- in Greater Bridgeport Area,” which was staffed by — . 
= for Extension workers in that part of the state, the members of the Senior Class in Methodology. Instr 
The meeting, under the direction of Paul A. Miller, _ Copies of the survey are available at 25 cents per — and 
was also attended by Charles P. Loomis, David copy. , eee a 


Steinicke, Duane L. Gibson, and Wade Andrews of The Sociology Department is engaged in an 

_ the Department, together with E. J. Niederfrank a extensive program | of community services. At the 4 
_ of the Federal Extension Service. Ai present time it is sponsoring a Columbus Day Cele- — 
-_ During the period July 10-21, 1950, the Depart- + bration and publishing concurrently a Memorial — 
‘ment cooperated with other Departments or Di-— Pamphlet on Italians In Bridgeport, as the first of 

_ Visions at the College in an annual school for rural a series of ethnic and nationality studies. 7 
leaders, Approximately o5 leaders from Michigan — ind Preliminary allocations have been received and 

g and 18 other states were in attendance. Paul A developmental plans are well advanced for a 


iS - Miller, Extension Specialist in Rural Sociology, was formal dedication of an “Intercultural Museum of 
Ham chairman of the program and planning committee. ‘the University of Bridgeport.” This project is spon- 
Dean G. Epley of Kent State University, sored by the Sociology Department. = = = 
_ Kogut of Wayne University, and Arthur M. Vener ‘Dean John J. Cronin of the University of ‘Con- 
of Queens College have been appointed as graduate necticut and Dean Conant of Boston Universit 
” assistants for the academic year 1950-51. = addressed majors in the department at recent de- 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ty 


‘The Sociology with a 1950, is fulAiling an for UNESCO in > 
; number of local agencies in sponsoring and con- 7 several South American countries in the interest of - 
ducting an institute on “Problems of the Aged.” better reciprocal understanding possible co- 
is introducing a four-course sequence in pre- ordination of the social sciences. dt et, ae 
professional social work during the current year, Daniel O. Price has returned his Visiting 
which will be taught by Assistant Professor May- Professorship for the second semester 1950 at Har- — 
d University of Florida. ae one feature of its ex- undertaken an evaluation of the Aid to Dependent 
panding program of Inter-American Studies, the Children program for the American Public Welfare 
University of Florida is sponsoring a conference Association. A national sample of approximately — 
upon The Caribbean Area at Mid-Century to be + 7,000 families will be scheduled. The study is being 5 r a 
in Gainesville, Florida, ‘December 7-9, 1950. directed by Gordon W. Blackwell with the as- 
The conference will include papers and round-table ‘ sistance of Raymond Gould. rama eae: 7 
geography and economics; University of Scranton. The Very Reverend J. 
and sociology; language and literature; and agricul- i Eugene Gallery, S.J., president of the University of — 
ture. Outstanding diplomats and businessmen will Scranton, has been appointed Northeastern Pennsyl- 
address the general sessions. Leading scholars of Gan Regional Director for the Governor’s Citizens 
the United States and various of the Caribbean — _ Advisory Committee to the Mid-Century White 


republics have accepted invitations to participate. -. House Conference on Child Welfare. 


University of Michigan. Many « of the offices - recommendations of the 12 county region, which 

a classrooms of the Sociology Department were _ will make a report of findings regarding existing — 

- destroyed by fire on June 6. Many files, books and — - conditions in both urban and rural areas for the + 
4 records of members of the staff were destroyed. care of children and youth. The findings and recom- _ 
= many of the correspondence files were lost, mendations of this group will be consolidated and ote 
persons who had unfinished business with the De- submitted to the state capitol, where they will ,. vg 
_ parement are requested to contact that office. become part of the commonwealth’s report to the 
Professor Amos H. Hawley has assumed White House Conference in December, 
directorship for the Scripps Foundation of a metro- i 

Housing and Home Finance Agency. He will spend J. Locke has accepted an appointment from the 

the next fifteen months working full time on the State Department to be a visiting professor of ; 
study, which is to extend over a four year period. _ Sociology at Uppsala University, Sweden, for the 7 
Ss Dr. Lillian Cohen has been appointed as an = year starting in September. He will be 
"Instructor to teach courses in introductory sociology — accompanied by Mrs. Locke and their two childrer:. 

and introductory statistics. = = eu a _ Dr. Locke will lecture both at Uppsala and the 

_ Dr. Gerhard Lenski has been appointed as an University of Stockholm, about 35 miles away, and © 4 

Instructor to teach courses in introductory sociology will conduct ‘seminars for graduate ‘students and 

and social class, direct their research. An authority on predicting 

University of North Carolina. Visiting Professors. Parison studies of divorced and married groups, 
for the 1950 Summer Session were Elman R. Serv- Dr. Locke plans to continue his research in Sweden. 
kee (Anthropology) from Columbia University, He wants to determine if the same factors, such as a 
“Harry E. Moore (Sociology) from the University personality characteristics, economic status, in-laws, 

of Texas, and Rupert C. Koeninger (Sociology) and religion, that differentiate between happy and | 

from Sam Houston State Teachers College. | unhappy couples in United States apply in 

_ Harold D. Meyer taught in the 1950 summer Sweden, 

Hill was in summer r have as assistant professors in 
z workshops for family life education at the Univer- School of Applied Social Sciences:. Margaret E. 


politan decentralization study financed University of Southern California. Dr. Harvey 


sity of Chicago, Virginia University, and the ‘Hartford, group IL _ Jacob, socal 
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the will be Visiting Pro- lecting and editing ‘the social geography 


_ fessor of Sociology on part-time during the aca- _ material for the forthcoming edition of the New 
- demic year 1950-51. He will conduct graduate semi- Century Cyclopedia of Names. During the summer 
- mars on Rural Sociology and Comparative Rural months, he was in Europe guiding an academic — 
a _ Fred L. Strodtbeck, B.A., Miami University, a Robert C. Jones has been appointed a member 
Indiana University, Ph.D., Harvard Univer- of the staff of the President's Commission 
sity, has joined the department as Assistant Pro- Migratory Labor. 
fessor. He will specialize in work in social statistics 
in small group anelysis. In the latter field, a OBITUARY 


_ research program will be carried on in cooperation — MARK GLENN, 1 1858- 1950 


Reiatons Laboratory of Harvard John M. Glenn, a Life Member of the 


Edmund H. Volkart, who is collaborating with ‘American Sociological Society and long associ- 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education in a ted with the Russell Sage Foundation, died on 
research project on the school and the community, — April 20. Born in Baltimore, Md., he received 
has been appointed Research Associate in Education an M.A. at Washington and Lee 
iversity 


> 


os Johns Hopkins University i in 1902, and a an LL. D. - 
7 School "of Alcohol § Studies held at Yale aang “a from Washington and Lee University in 1907. 
He was a member of the supervisors of city 


a Stephen W. Reed has been promoted to an charities of Baltimore from 18 
98-1907, serving 
ssociate professorship of Sociology. as president during the last three years. From — 


B. Hollingshead has been appointed 
__ @ Special Consultant to the Surgeon General of the 1997 to 1931 he was general director of the 
- United States. He will serve on the Research Study — _ Russell Sage Foundation, devoted to the better- 


4 Section of the Institute of Mental Health during ment of social and living conditions. He was 
Rs) the period July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1953. This work — president of the National Conference of Char- . 
— will be carried in addition to his regular research ities and Correction in 1901. Among his other — 
and teaching re activities, he served as a member of the execu- 
Other Announcements of the Federal Council of Churches 
i the Regional Association of New York. 
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EVIEW: 


the past ‘year. It is piquant to note that 


. -Lindesmith & Strauss came from the same pub- 
_ lisher as Newcomb. The publisher feels that the 
Professor Newcomb at Michigan what two do not compete. This is probably correct, 
is virtually a unique, separate a agra of since where Lindesmith & Strauss is a concise, 
~ social psychology, linking sociology and psy- ~ trenchant and up-to-date statement of the sym- 
- chology. Although trained primarily in psychol-- bolic interactionist point of view, Newcomb is 


ogy, he has thus inherited Cooley’s mantle. After encyclopaedic. 

years of distinction as an original re- Where Cooley. was a Moses, Newcomb is a 

searcher, he has gathered his thinking into a Noah. He comes not to lead his chosen people — ; 
eres which will attract more than ordinary — to the promised land, but to 0 consolidate and 

- attention. The reader will be curious to examine _haimonize, or, as the jargon has it now, to — 
it not only as a textbook, but also as a measure : integrate. All the theoretical creations since 
of progress in American social psychology since Cooley’s time—behaviorism, psychoanalysis, 
- Cooley published his Human Nature and the = symbolic i interactionism, gestaltism, functional-— 

Social Order in 1902. Its own contributions to ism, personality-and- culture, sociometry, group 

- this burgeoning field will be apparent. ie = dynamics—after selection for compatibility, are 

7 a Physically it is a model of book-making, and — f packed aboard the ark, with scarce room left for 
as size and excellence is attractively Noah. His patently conciliatory tone discourages 

_ priced. The seventeen chapters are arranged — any stirring up of the animals; no tidings are — 

_ within three orders of sub-segments, all cogently — - given of unknown seas to be explored; if the i 
captioned. After two chapters of introduction = various species are supposed to mate and pro- 
come five chapters on “Motives and Attitudes,” duce fertile offspring, they cannot in the space 


on 


2 on “Social Norms and Roles,” four on - and time given each; the whole effort of the “iad . 
‘Individual Personality,” and four on “Group = is to create the appearance of a anne es 
‘Membership. ” This gives some sense of the 
scheme of its content, which proceeds from the 
‘motives: of the individual outward to ingenuity in this feat of 
group membership, conflict, and solidarity. io tion. Yet since no flood seems imminent save 
writing is admirably lucid, even-paced, work- the flood of textbooks, the question arises over _ 
manlike. Cooley admired writing for its own what this kind of integration is mayest to do | 
sake and his works abounded in the color, vigor for its beneficiaries. ee ae Eas 
and drama of the personal essay. Where Cooley — In general Newcomb conceives his t task as 
was adorned with literary and timely allusions, — that of bringing psychological motivation to- 
Newcomb holds himself to incorporating the gether with social structure through the medium — 
findings of professional experimenters; where of a concept of int eraction. This does not, 
Cooley was moralistic, Newcomb is ial ie of the make him a symbolic interactionist 
detached. The range of material - of the Cooley- Mead- Dewey Dewey is 


reported 2 the brethren, this book was carefully — attention then George Herbert. In the a 
tested on students before publication. It should personality and culture, these two abstrac- 
be widely popular. from social behavior get reified in her 


he teacher of social psychology is fortunate familiar ar way as s separate entities which are then 
to be able to choose from four such excellent - said to “influence” each other—a_ procedure | 
texts as those by Lindesmith & Strauss, Coutu, "which flies in the face even of certain of New- _ 


Sargent, and Newcomb, which all appeared from Cooley. precis 
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shared values and anticipations ae 
process, -vhere mentioned at all, are gloriously congenial to any Mexdian, and take on the 
= with gestaltian ~“fraines of reference.” retrospective- prospective reference which i is de 
The author’s conviction that he has mastered. | preciated by gestaltists. The concept of role, 
‘interactional point of view with minimum however, he finds too sociological, and sO 
benefit of a symbolic component gives acest up a new concept, “role behavior,” which — 
& - point to Dewey’s preference for the term “trans- is supposed to bridge the gap between indi- 
~ vidual variations in motive and behavior and the 
_ Newcomb starts not from the ongoing social recognisable meeting of role specifications by 
= process or the situation but individual motives. others. A role behavior is something like Mead’s 
_ These are called methodologically — necessary social act, in that it is a sequence or episode of 
intervening variables inferred from behavior. — behavior in a social setting. It is delineated, 
“i They are compounded of drives and- goals, however, not by the resolution of a problematic 
a: _ but drives and goals in turn arise from the ac- ee situation, but by the reduction of drive. That is, 
tivation of attitudes (‘ ‘states of readiness for it is a special kind of motive pattern, which i in 
motive arousal”). And attitudes in turn arise turn is another "synthetic bridging concept: ‘a 
largely from shared frames of reference segment of behavior, a unit of performance- 
quired through ‘interaction with others la _ception- thought- -afiect which continues so long 
= Sherif’s autokinesis "experiment. Personality is as a single motive pattern prevails.” ” The phrase 
organized mainly around certain self-other atti- < ‘role behavior” thus becomes the piv rot on which 
_ tudes, which inay be goal-oriented (secure) or the whole book turns—the integration which is 
threat-oriented (insecure), depending upon per- ~ offered as the solution of the key problem of 
ee ceptions (not not conceptions) of self in group situa- social psychology. No doubt a phrase like “social 
be _ His concept of motivation is predispositional one thing to use such a phrase to set a problem, 
rather than situational. The organization of ex- that of specifying the relations of individual and 
perience into. systems uniform response, group, quite another to ) offer it as a ‘solution. 
which occurs through the powers of conceptual- “Role behavior” as a concept sets a problem, it 
eal ization shared by the common man as well as does not solve it; it defines what social psychol- — 
7m a the social psychologist, is explained not through ogy is after, not what it has achieved. Perhaps 
ae language but through the imputation of general- it is enough if the book has done this, but under 
ized predispositions. Though these are said to be the weight of years since 1902 we might have 
inferred from behavior, ‘Newcomb includes a hoped for much more. 
_ chapter on - attitude measurement— “the most A more disturbing example of the way in 
outstanding technical achievement of social which the author will use a term to “integrate”. 
psychologists” —in which he scoffs at the insist- some perplexing relationships rather than to 
; ‘one ence of certain methodologists that the validity fc analyze and clarify them is his over-working 
verbal report can only be established by ref- the word ‘correspond.” ” Where a bears some 
erence to overt behavior. In calling drives ~ ~ relation to b, instead of specifying this relation 
states felt as restlessness, which initiate 3 or else setting it forth as an unsolved mystery, — 
” he merges an organic he announces rather triumphantly that Sheed 


the: ‘act the ‘probleia. correlation, analogy, id or It can 
= like the functionalists, he talks of | only be hoped that this engaging g fantasy will not 
acquired drives which, directed toward acts become widely current. 

 eciggnally instrumental to the relief of organic _* There are many fine flashes ea analysis 
ms tensions, _ mysteriously become “ends in them- sprinkled through Newcomb’s pages, where he 
selves.” Also, neither the seems to be on his own as a scientist and not 


preferred values, he clings to ‘the voiectot (pp. 291-293) of how realism develops; in sev- 
organism- environment framework of the ge- eral | i it excels Sullivan’ s interpretation of 
 staltists, as well as their visual and field-of- -forces- “co ’ or Cameron’s of “public 


i i Later in the book he presents groups in terms 
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sociology introductory course. Its outline was 
_ ‘Rot dissimilar to that of the course plan. The 


fm ‘here appeared to be no major errors of content — 


* this book, i is a the best. Social hesitliine is an inherent | defect in the amin which pre- 
_ the first of a series on interpersonal relations to : vented the _ successful accomplishment of the * 
issue from Dryden Press under his editorship. If task the authors set for themselves? _ ae oy 
that series gives scope to more of Newcomb * The fault lies, I believe, in the intellectual = 
himself than does its first item, we can be sure nihilism of the naive Malinowskian functional- — 
of some substantial contributions to our field. 4 ism with which the authors view human social a 
ete. Netson N. Foote behavior. That is to say, in their insistence that 
Cornell Uri versity all facets of society are interrelated, they find 
it impossible to distinguish between the signifi- 
Social Life: Structure and Function; An Intro- cant and the inconsequential relationship. Fur- — 
( ductory General Sociology. By. Joun W. BEen- ther, in recognizing that all things are causal to 
nett and Mervin Tumin. New York: A. all others, they are unwilling to assert priority _ 
Knopf, Inc., 1948. xxii, 725, $6. cause. This theoretical orientation does not 
Text edition, $4. 50). make for a able, This text, even if it were 


of pect and One au- which i is apparent in the cur- 
thor is a sociologist, the other an anthropologist; Tent volume. Thus, on the subject of social 
and each has had empirical and teaching experi- structure alone, there are two. chapters on > 
ence of the other’s field. The table of contents — “Status and Role,” two more on “Stratification,” 
give promise that the treatment is no mere jus- — ond a fifth dealing with “The Stratification Sys 
taposition of materials from the two amine tem” in American culture. In addition, there i is a 


the intellectual heterosis. eden” ‘dealing with ‘ ‘theories, condi- 
In the best anthropological tradition, the au- au- tions and processes” the other with sanction 
thors begin with the biological nature of man, 
allaying racism and examining the biological throughout the book) are devoted to the prob- _ 

circumstances underlying social phenomena. The lem of positional relationships, with inevitable 
second section is devoted to “the basic ideas of a ‘Tepetitions, until the student becomes weary of 
sociology,” and consists chiefly of detailed ex- the subject. mea 
amination of the following concepts: status, role, But with all this discussion, the frame of ref- 

social relationship and interaction; social differ- erence does not | give” the student the sense a 

entiation, human aggregates, group, institutions, _* 
culture, and socialization. This section consti- in » the interrelationships, whereas a 
- tutes about a third of the volume. Part III would give him a thread and a direction. Evena uF q 
deals with the interrelations between culture, so- faulty thesis can be corrected by the instruc- 
- cety, and personality. Part IV, entitled “The © tor, but the absence of one denies even this 
Emergence of Modern Society,” is device, 


— with social organization. The last section . Obviously this in ‘itself would be a criticism — 


- treats with American society, particularly the merely on the level of convenience. Far more 
_ American family, social stratification in America, | _ important is the fact that the frame of reference 
The volume was adopted when it first ap- | ies at the significant implications of their 
peared as a text for a combined anthropology- subject matter. Since we have indicated the at- 
— tention devoted to status systems, we may use it 
for exemplification. Thus, for instance, the au- 
- structural- functional approach, on preliminary — thors note that stratification varies among non- | 


7 5 the problems of mass culture. a is a sterile one, preventing the authors from ar- 


reading, seemed appropriate to the general ori- literate peoples from the simple Paiute bands to 


entation of the course, and while there seemed the Dahomey caste arrangements (p. 455_ ff). 

to be an inadequate amount of empirical data, Though there is implicit in the examples a gen- 
eral orientation in terms of population density 

or explanation. That the book proved disappoint- and economic complexity, this is not mentioned i 


ing, both to the instructor and the class, required — by the authors as a possible reason for the dif- 
careful reconsideration. Does it imply that the ference. Indeed, no causes are so much as ex 
marriage is ill-a or | is amined which account for the variation. 
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- estates, and class, in terms of their implication made in terms of the inherent promise of an 


for social movement, social distance, and at- _ interdisciplinary approach rather than in relation 
4 tendant social attitudes. But we learn nothing of to its competitors in the field of sociology. In 
a the source of these systems and little of the contrast to the texts on introductory sociology 


_ consequences. Just by way of example, the au- _ that the reviewer has had occasion to use or ee 


shifts" in ass relationships in modern | India: of the Ogburn.Nimkoff model 
__ It is significant that where the caste system has 54141) the promise that to this reviewer, as well 
lost its rigidity one also finds industry and urban > 
as to the authors, inheres in a thoroughgoing 


_ lide, Some of the rensons for this are apparent. In _ interdisciplinary approach to the field of social — 


_an industrialized community people work for wages. 
The Englishman or the emancipated Indian owner 


of a factory is not so scrupulous in adhering to z R. GoLpscHMIDT 

caste occupational lines, and therefore tends to hire California, 

almost anyone who wishes to work for him. In this 

people from many different castes and sub- = 
castes are thrown into close contact, with a common 

goal (wages) for all. Schools offer the come kind : Human en: A Theory of Community 


and equalitarian atmosphere. Modern Structure. By Amos H. Hawtey. New York. 


_ transportation provides opportunities for different ‘The Ronald Press Company, 1950. Vv, 456 pp. 


castes to come into close contact in spite of strict $s. 00. ott 2 


Teligious taboos against this mingling. 


sents to be in Fadia is thet the Professor has completed 2 a book that. 


. system is gradually being transformed into 4 7: _ has been under way for many years. Its outline 
a kind of stratification with many features similar to | @Pparently was first sketched by Robert E. Park | 
our own economic class system. (p. 464) a. quarter of a century ago. R. D. McKenzie 
"drew detailed plans from Park’s preliminary out- 
3 ‘The authors clearly point out the involvements — nes, and had the project well under way when, 
of the change with other institutional aspects of by his untimely death a decade ago, the task of 
the society, but they carefully avoid the the manuscript fell to Hawley. --Fortu- 
pees that the change is brought about by the 


ae well derive, so far as the text goes, from the able to carry on with a thorough knowledge of 
development of public transportation or McKenzie’s ideas, and a close acquaintance with 
x ye “emancipation” of the Indian factory owner. > = materials. Thus , because | of the length of 


: ia < Just as we are denied the understanding of the £ this book has been in process, and the dif- 
_ source of these structural differences between ferent men associated with its development, the 
social systems, ‘so too are we denied any under- - assessment of the contribution of each to the 


standing of their consequences. With such devo- - finished ‘protect is rather difficult. However, to 


expect a discussion of the aatiiadinds for = | imagination and breadth of knowledge i is appar. 
- differential between the anticipated and the real ent. McKenzie’s interests in statistics, diagrams, 


opportunities for status achievement, along the and maps is reflected throughout its pages. 7 


lines» of Merton’s “Social Structure and = Hawley’s grasp of theoretical points, and = 
-Anomie.” Or we might expect to have an analysis n integration into the original scheme is a fine’ 
i the relationship between structural features : achievement. All in all, Hawley has done a com- cs 


mendable job of blending the ideas and materials § 


“ner of Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic. Obviously he inherited into a disciplined, integrated work 

the authors cannot include everything pertinent of theory bolstered by solid facts. 
on social structure, and these items are not The book is divided into four parts. Part I, 

_ mentioned because a good text must include 3 Ecology and Human Ecology, traces the inter- 
them. But they represent the very kind of anal- | 5 dependence of living organisms and their physi- 
«ysis which the authors do not appreciate be- cal environments. It shows the interrelatedness 

oe cause of this denial of causality and significant — of all forms of life and their environments, as — 


nately, before death, Hawley had 
imposition of an industrial system. It might as become a partner in the enterprise and so was 
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685 
‘cifically the puinciglte of adapted to classroom use for mature 
composition, and support. Part III, Ecological ee and seine student 
Organization, , describes how human aggregates 
form communities with definite structures and 
specific functions. Hawley repeatedly empha- 
| = that the community is the basic unit of © : 
ecological organization. Part IV, Change and The Georg Simmel. Transl 
Development, views the processes of community and edited by Kurt Wotrr. Glencoe, IIl.: Bs 
through time. The Free Press, 1950. Ixiv, 445 pp. $5.50. 
4 The discussion of change in Part IV departs This volume of Simmel is or should be indis- _ 
‘ae from the established assumptions of - pensable for any sociologist, social psychologist, . 


stages of growth communities—the well political scientist. It comprises Simmel’s popular 
known cyclical idea embodied in the concepts presentation of “Fundamental Problems of Soci- 
of equilibrium, invasion, and succession. In place ology” (1917); three of the ten essays of his 
these older ideas Hawley approaches the Soziologie (1908)—i.e. Quantitative Aspects of 
=problem from the viewpoint of the patterns the group, Superordination, The Secret and the 
change follows under similar and different con- “Secret Society; and several short pieces o 
2 ditions. He believes there are three patterns Faithfulness and Gratitude, the Negative Char- 
~ disce rnible in communities through time. He ‘ acter of Collective Behavior, the Stranger, and 
calls them: expansion, conversion, and contrac- - the Metropolis and Mental Life. 
: tion. Expansion is the enlargement and ‘exten- | Simmel’s essayism may be likened to that of 
_ sion of a community; it is accompanied by in ~ Rudolf Borchard, Erich Kassner, and the George ; 
creasing complexity in the community's struc- circle as representative of “dandyism” in socio- _ 
ture. Conversion is change in the community logical form. Franz Schoenberner in his Confes- _ td 
_ that involves the replacement of one form or _ sions of a European Intellectual (Macmillan, oe “a 
structure “by another of essentially the same 1946, p. ff.) has the image of the 
degree of complexity.” “extraordinary” 
merely opposite of expansion. ‘Hawley professor’ “of ‘Berlin University. He “always 
- focuses most attention on the development of abruptly stopped even in the midst ofa masterly . 
his ideas of expansion. Conversion and contrac- | and highly complicated phrase, as soon as the 
tion are treated as incidental to expansion. This first sound of military music accompanying the — 
| reviewer would have liked to have seen these ‘ile of the guard at the imperial castle met 
two concepts developed more fully. cae & his ear. He stood motionless at his pulpit in an — 
they are as important as expansion, particularly He attitude of arrogant disgust and stoical suffering 
in the modern world where technology | _ so > im- ~ me barbaric noise had faded away. Then = 


In sum, this volume is the first full scale effort This pose of silent protest of a ae 
to formulate a coherent theory of human ecol- _ liberal on the eve of World War I was char- a 
ogy since the ideas of the plant and animal > acteristic of the transition fom the for 
— ecologists were applied indiscriminately to hu- -eighter-tradition into formal liberalism. Simmel, 
_ man society by sociologists in the early 1920’s. s. as some wit has said, turned patriot during the © 
In the judgment of this reviewer, Hawley has war ‘ ‘for methodological reasons.” And Simmel’ 
_ made a distinct contribution to human ec cology — _Neo-Kantian proposal of “formal sociology” 
as it is conceived by sociologists. His theoreti- — — flects this attitude. On the one hand the soci 
erials cal orientation is consistent; his principles are logical horizon is reduced and emptied of the 
work illustrated by many facts. The limitation of his — bi substantive historical political concern with pre- 
conception of human ecology largely to the diction and planned control of drifting industrial 
art I, _ Structure of the community -gives the subject — ; societies. This served to make sociology accepta- — 
inter- a focus it has lacked heretofore. Moreover, soci- ble as a special discipline among others in the 
with a cultural orientation will face of entrenched academic conservatism. On 
pleased to note that Hawley has recognized the ‘the other hand Simmel’s formal sociology, di- ti 
- vorced from social history (evolutionism) and 
a aggregates. This book should find wide use economics alike, was opposed to historical soci- a 
43 an authoritative reference. Finally, it is ology (W. Sombart, F. Toennies, 
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heimer) and especially to historical materialism. belong am among the “classic” pieces of sociological — 
iy method. In spiritualized form it served him in =Kurt Wolff introduces the volume by a sym- 
developing a subtle interpretative vocabulary. pathetically critical, somewhat  skeletonized 
s Quantitative series (the isolated individual, the essay. The translation and the Simmel bibliog. 1 
qt _ dyad, the triad, etc.), relations of social space raphy—the best in any language—are a labor of 
_ (super and subordination, centrifugal-centripetal, 7 love, for rage s style is a great challenge to 
_ internal-external, close-distant, diffuse-segmental, — His interest in the nuance, his 
central- peripheral) and many other antinomic philosophical, psychological, 
_ categories were introduced in the interpretation © historical, and sociological thoughtways have — 
of social relations, forms, and processes of social — given the language of German social science a 
sea interaction. They were ultimately subsumed new complexity and flexible smoothness. Sim- 
under the heading of sociation and dissociation mel’s literary dandyism made for “elegance,” an 
polar forms of “life.” Formalist comparise*= altogether rare quality in German works. (After signif 
“il may lead Simmel to hes point of subsuming tue all, Simmel’s book on Goethe still ranks with the ing st 
4 acclamation of Iroquois warriors and the liberum best.) Wolff’s translation is good, reliable, and chann 
veto of Polish 18th century nobles under the for the most part sensitive e. The ‘thoroughness of On 
- principle of “unanimity.” History is transformed | t ject t 
into a storehouse of levelled illustrative ma- reminds the reviewer the ton 
—— = which, when torn from their social and query; “Warum so einfach, wenn’s auch kom- @ 'S the 


historical setting, easily lose their meaning and _pliziert geht?” (Why so simple, if you can have ciety. 

a ae are made to look “alike.” Causal interest may — it the complicated way?) Still, we appreciate and In the 
j a <g way to analogies and charming intellectual are grateful for the conscientious workmanship — in tha 
paradoxes. Such analogies for instaace serve and unselfish devotion which has ipod in 

Simmel against the socialist argument in favor able translation to our literature. or por 
of planning. Simmel points out that the worker Hans GERTH factor 
is not the only one who is “separated” from the University of Wisconsin power 
likewise from the means of enquiry, and the _ Tensions Affecting International Understanding: EB styled 


— 


soldier from the means of destruction. Max Survey of Research. By Orto KLINEBERG. arena 


_ Weber, by the way, borrowed the argument. In enc ' 
such an analogy the substantive issue is lost sight (Bulletin 62), 1950 227 Pp.  *. 75 (Cloth, = 
of. Weapons and means of enquiry are after C2. a 
public property and in democratic societies their = This ans a product of the UN ESCO project & 7 war (J 
management is publicly accountable, a situation — which bears the same title, is in effect a critical e _ limits 
which does not hold for the management of survey | of the contributions of anthropology, t 
‘Privately appropriated means of production sociology, clinical and social psychology to the 
and “private” investment decisions. comprehension and control of international rela- € do 
Simmel’s “general sociology” is little more _ tions. Giving full bibliographical references to structe 
it than Le Bon’s psychology of the crowd trans-_ _ the original publications, it appraises the re-— | ing the 
_ posed into German, and the questions raised in search techniques, the findings, and the implica- y The 
_ his “philosophical sociology” have merely his- — tions for polity and action on the part of those g first, is 
torical, at best pedagogical, interest. In short, and groups interested in reducing conr- to the 
i apart from his essay on sociability (an idealized, flict among national states. With its broad cov. && at ral 
erage it is without doubt an essential book for —& ‘eae 
social scientist who wants to orient him- 
‘in the 
antidote), Simmel’s “Fundamental Problems” all cases in which the present reviewer is teflecti 
: Pa seem quite dated. We would have preferred the with the original reports, he finds Klineberg’s re- fuses 1 
essay on Conflict in full. Its discussion of com- 4 statement of the author’s position to be ex- knowle 
’  petion still is stimulating and suggestive; and, tremely fair. His criticisms reflect a sure grasp though 
since it is not even mentioned in the aye _ of the disciplines concerned and a catholic will- “ment it 
; _ ingness to see some contribution in nearly every of the 
iscovery. ‘At the same time many of the numer- found | 
e fields surveyed are an 
4 serious] 


sis of 


New York: Social Science Research ea, tainly 


| 
| 
| 


d Nevertheless t this study cannot be considered tions seems to me a misdirection of scarce in-— 


rounded appraisal of social science knowledge resources. 
concerning international affairs. is not Moore, cai 


‘account most of the factors that 
‘in the domain of traditional political science. Notes on Educational Problems in Communist i 
_ Although it is unfair to criticize an author i China, 1941- 47. . By MICHAEL Linpsay. New — 
- failing to accomplish what he did not set out to a ~* ork: Institute | of Pacific Relations, 1950. iii, es rt 
do, it is necessary to evaluate his objectives. 194 PP. $2.50, 
- And even though the act of calling attention to i A thoughtful fifty-page summary of the emer- a4 
new factors in a situation does not necessarily gence of the Chinese Communists sets forth» 
imply a denial of the importance of other fac- their theories and practice of political tutelage, 
tors, there remains the problem of assessing the propaganda, and directed social 
- significance of the various factors and of direct- change. The author-editor, Michael Lindsay, 
- ing scarce scientific skills into the most fruitful — Oxford graduate and wartime Eighth Route — al 
channels. _ Army communications official, has confined him- 
a On these grounds the Klineberg study is sub- self to “‘a description of education i in Communist 
_ ject to two major criticisms. The basic assump- 4 China as it was during the war against Japan. — 
tion behind the UNESCO approach is that war 7 . . . Emphasis is on the subordination of indi- 
is the outgrowth of certain tensions within a so- ss vidual thinking to the mind of the group and © —— 
ciety. Such a viewpoint is not necessarily wrong. Bo the unquestioning acceptance of the authority of 
Ib the reviewer’ s opinion iti is merely inadequate, a the Party.” Appendix I follows in four parts, the et 

- first three of which are articles widely circulated i - 
the international community “and the distribution — _ by the Communist General Committee reflecting __ 
“of power among national states as a situational — official philosophy and approved theories of edu- 
factor conducive to war. The polarization a cation and indoctrination. The fourth part is a 
power in two centers, Moscow and Washington, general directive on educational policy issued by 
and the consequent necessity for a series of self- the Manchurian Communists. Appendix II con- | 
styled “defensive” measures in the international : sists of educational laws issued by the Shansi- ag 
arena is an element in the situation that cer- : Chahar- -Hopei Border Region to guide local au- 
tainly deserves appraisal in any scientific analy- thorities in newly “liberated” areas. _ Appendix | 
sis of international affairs. . When Klineverg says . III is a 1944 statement of the “Yenan ‘Univer-— 
‘that aggression is an inadequate explanation of _ sity Educational Line and Temporary Regula- Ge 
war (p. 208), he begins to advance beyond the f. tions,” indicating material covered and pro- 
limits set by the UNESCO viewpoint. But he cedure followed in training courses —— ; 
to proceed further. WwW hat is needed is a _A_ fourth describes the 


structure of international relationships, “assign- and students in Hopei, ‘Honan, and Shansi 
ing the correct weight ES er ee re inces, from late 1947 to early 1948, studies their 
The second criticism, | closely linked to the concentration upon intensive training through 
first, is the preoccupation with mere techniques abbreviated courses" designed to turn out the 


to the extent that important general problems i maximum number of administrators and tech- 
and rather elementary yet highly necessary con- ge nicians in the shortest possible time. Liu Mo dll 
siderations disappear from view. Such emphasis _ ports upon the first months when Communists 
on technique is of course not limited to workers b took over schools and colleges as being accom- | 
in the UNESCO vineyard, but is probably the panied by a minimum amount of change and 
teflection of an uncritical rationalism that suf- e that mainly in curricula rather than in person- — 
fuses much American social science. Organized i nel. In a concluding section, S. B. Thomas also 
knowledge is more than measurement, even speaks of the policy of gradualism but shows 
though measurement may be an essential ele- how the anti-Kuomintang sentiments of the 
ment in science. Perhaps the clearest examples. ‘ majority of students and faculty and the large 
of the victory of technique over science may be | ‘numbers of alumni in leading Communist posi- — 
found in Davidson’s and Bassow’s use of con- tions made the change-over relatively easy. 
tent analysis (pp. 97-99). To take such studies — Nevertheless, he concludes, no time was wasted y 


seriously while neglecting other significant ques- i 
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a of with canting out the theories ation, alterna ives can best b 
world-famous scholars for those of party-liners, -threshed out within a well-informed and atten- 
emphasizing the importance of Russian instead tive elite. 
of English as a second language, and initiating — The potentially disastrous elements in the 
_ a determined program to break with previously "present situation Almond sees in the ignorance — 
‘ Ja important American ideological and political in- cf the policy-making segments of American so- 


ciety and, to a somewhat lesser extent, in the 

A a Perhaps of chief interest to the sociologist in fluctuating moods of the larger public. The in- 


this unique case ook is the information, both _ adequacies of the policy makers are largely the 
implicit and explicit, pertaining to the super- says the author, of the 
imposing of a new social order upon ancient, — pra 


practiced by professional ‘social Scientists, 
agrarian China. A wealth of material is pre- — through whose hands most members of the elite” 
- sented on theory and practice of Communist : ‘must pass in the course of their education. No 
political tutelage. is the _ hasty campaigns designed to eliminate “areas 
- seesawing and compromising for the sake of 7 of ignorance” can hope to alter the situation. _ 
Commie ead took place in base areas as ‘Thus the analysis pentrates much deeper than 


Communist leaders sought to extend guerrilla current clichés about the need for a more in- 


superiority while at the same time effecting a formed mass opinion and for greater mutual 

. revolution in terms of Marx and Lenin. It understanding among nations. - Almond makes 
_ is no surprise to find frequent conflicts between plain that there is more to the international 
field workers and the more doctrinaire “head- % struggle for power than differences in culture 


| earlier, more journalistic studies and is par- he tries to discover, for the American case at 
ticularly valuable because it is not limited to least, the proper significance of these as well as 
conditions in the Communist wartime capital of e other factors. The author handles competently 

Yenan. and without ostentation all the relevant tools of 
FENTON Keyes the trade. Where possible, psychological 
Skidmore College terials are carefully related to the facts of social 
structure. He knows that the question of who 

‘ |The American People and Foreign Policy. i holds a given attitude is as important as the 
GABRIEL A. ALMOND. New ork: Harcourt question of how many hold this attitude. 
Brace & Co., 1950. 269 Pp. . $3. Bey adh _ jecting the democratic myth that all men share 


| 


_ encouraging sign. At least some social scientists — ‘ in by the exaggerated claims of the continental 
have themselves begun to work on significant and American elite theories and emerges with a 

instead of exhorting their colleagues to useful synthesis of the scientifically tenable 
3 so. Almond has chosen the crucial task of ments in each viewpoint. — Lae — 
analyzing the interrelationships among three ‘The weaknesses of Almond’s study are the 
major variables in American society: weaknesses of the data upon which he is forced 
logical attitudes, social structure, and foreign - to draw. Similarities in the numerous observa- 
policy. The results, and the reasoning behind tions of travellers and even anthropologists con- 
_ them, he presents in a clear and frequently cerning Américan society may reflect funda- 
— vivid style, free of the jargon that conceals the _ mental aspects of the American ethos. Or they © 
obvious in many works of social science. © —_——smay register nothing more than the growth of 
nie s The lack of widespread | or sustained public a literary stereotype among a certain group of 
interest in foreign affairs is traced by Almond intellectuals. Until much more groundwork is 
to the fundamental values of American culture, aid, many of the author's conclusions must 
with its emphasis on individual success in ae remain highly tentative. With the publication of 
_ absorbing economic struggle, and to the struc- this study, however, it becomes much easier for 
‘4 ture of American society, with its unequal dis- social scientists to relate to one another their 
= “a tribution of power and opportunity, a form of various efforts with the spade and to have some 
2 inequality characteristic of all but the simplest awareness of the potential significance of their 
societies. Instead of deploring this public apathy re sults. C onside eration: of the problems Almond 


vs as a pathological aspect of American democracy, — raises may enable fledgling students to become 


- “ya Almond shows how it can form the basis for a scientists instead of techniciens. It is therefore 


_ more effective division of labor. According to this fortunate that the Saat which is equipped with 


- quarters” Marxists. The book is a complement : and national character, while at the same time © 


mh appearance of this compact study is an x equally in power, he likewise refuses to be i | 
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the scholarly of source citations and Factors in ‘Tenure, by Merton D. Oyler, and 


an index, is written and produced in such a way -- Factors Related to Changes in Tenure Status, _ 
as to reach a diversified audience. There is a and Leasing Arrangements and Landlord-Tenant 
and red meat for the Keen beginner. 4 chapters are written by agricultural economists: — 
BARRINGTON ~ Tenure and Farm Organization, by Harold J. 
Harvard University _ Stover; Use and Source of Capital, by Raleigh — 
sarlow; Impact of Federal Programs on Tenure, 
) The Social and Economic . Significance of Lend _~ J. Joe Reed; Land Tenure and Soil Con- 
Teme in the Southwestern States: A Report servation, by 0. Hoyle Southern; and Legal 
_ of the Regional Land Tenure Research Proj- Aspects of Land Tenure and Farm Credit, by 
ect. Edited by HaroLp HorrsoMMER. Chapel Erling D. Solberg—these last two authors ‘are 
Hill: The University of North Press, ress, with ‘the ‘Bureau of ‘Agricultural Economics, 
1950. xiii, 666 PP. $6.00. S. Department of Agriculture. Then follows 
The title of this book suggests its general an appendix which takes up more than a third 
‘character, namely, the presentation of details of the entire book. Here are presented a: a a 
related to the social and economic aspects of statements about definitions and explanations _ 
farm tenure in five southwestern States—Missis- terms; the procedure is described in full, as _ 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and ‘Okla. the editing of schedules. There are 147 statistical 
homa. The subject matter of the book, as stated, tables in the appendix. This arrangement facili- 
centers around an attempt “to determine and tates the reading of the main part of the report, 
measure the relationship between the tenure although | in some few instances the tables are 
status of the farm family and its economic — i of such critical importance to the text that they : 
_ social performance.” Items of inquiry include a might well have been presented along with it. 
wide range of economic and social data; ; the A short bibliography by States is presented, 
legal aspects of tenure are discussed, as are also” limited to — itoaions, In mathed 


“with integra ated contributions for the five ‘States 

be made in each state by specialists in tend cluded in the study. 
economics, farm management and rural soci- mm Editor Hoffsommer correctly emphasizes that 
ology. The plan of approach was excellent, on the five States do not constitute a unified region, 
paper; and this belated volume, interrupted by and that the sample areas used within the States 
World War II and by lack of cooperation be- — is do not represent them. He further points out the - 
tween the five states, will be highly useful to varying types of sampling and field procedures — 
serious students of farm tenure. Not so much the PThe five 
because of the general findings as because of the _ sample areas” used are: three counties in south © 
great vistas of research opened up and the bril- — one parish and portions of 
liant treatment of some one small sector or an- a ‘four adjacent parishes in north central Louisi- — 
other of the whole complicated field of farm ana; two counties is south central Mississippi; 
tenure. The importance of this study lies in its one county and one or more townships in each > 
over-all plan, which has not been achieved, but of four adjoining counties in the southwest 
which none-the-less stands as a challenge in the Z corner of Oklahoma; and one county in the © 
field, and in its wealth of data—a vast body of 3 blackland prairie in east central Texas. No 
sketchy detail that caneatnndl to be further rounded sample area is included in the Mississippi River 
out and lintegrated. Alluvial Plain, usually termed the “Delta.” This 
Two of the eleven hepente first, the ‘8 is surprising in view of the fact that the Delta, 
statement of the problem, and the last, a sum- : lying almost wholly in three of the States 
mary—are written in part or whole by the leader studied, is one of the major plantation — ia 
arold Hoffsommer; Harald Pedersen is co- |§ The importance of the approach which re- 
author of the first chapter. Four other chapters sulted in this book, despite its shortcomings, 
are written by rural sociologists: Tenure and i must not be overlooked. An attempt was made 
Family S and and and Institutional do an integrated in state of research 
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on the and many of the and technics! Problems 
tenure This approach is noteworthy, because as ) relating to highways and acquaints the engineer — 
s 4 __ things stand now, whatever is done about basic with the important social aspects of the subject, _ 
_ farm tenure matters—such as managerial skill, — Highways are supposed to be built for people cs 
i of living, size of farm, farm equipment, use safely and conveniently. We have many — 
Pas tenure goals, soil conservation practices, legal a miles of highways that without doubt have failed 
ae of individuals in polation to land, a when measured by these criteria 
editors have succeeded in doing what 
-—rangements—will be done on by “ate they set out to do: to present the subject of ‘ 
agencies, especially the land grant colleges and highways i in its entirety with the placing of each 
: experiment stations, and by the local ied ‘ part in its relationship to the other parts and to 


; one . Rarer _ the names of the authors of the essays, and it 
of Agricultural Economics would not be to name a few and not give 
of Agriculture the names of all of them. Each is a well-known 


Highways i in Our National Life: A Symposium ture, engineering, economics, regional and city 
Pe. yg Edited by Jean Lapatut and WHEATON = planning, sociology, or traffic and safety. | The 

ran tes Lane. Princeton: Princeton University — historians set the work in the 

+ Ss Relatively little has been done from the ' Discussion of the contents of the forty- five 
sociologist’s viewpoint on the importance of essays is likewise impossible in a brief review. techn: 
i highways to society, how the highway has in- They are written in a style that will appeal to his “{ 
a fluenced society, and how the culture of a par- _ readers with a limited background in the field in and p 
" 4 ticular period and place has, in turn, influenced which the author of each essay writes. © rowly 
the use and structure of the highway. The edi- Locan to lea 
tors. of this symposium | have success: University of Oklahoma efficier 
** “nearly every aspect of the highway and what its ae Civil Servants in ilies Society: A] | 


fanpact hes been on life. of the Social Origins, the Careers, ond 
“a Forty- five essays are included in the volume, the Power-Position of Higher unre As | 
By REINHARD BENDIX. Boulder: isavs 


modern highways in the United The om come from? Is a4 remedi 


_ thirty-six essays that comprise the second part it bureaucratic culture pattern in America? Look- — clogica 
are analytical and deal with the functions and _ ing for a clue in the backgrounds of 428 federal ~ showin 
forms of the highway today. administrators, “high enough to affect policy -vealing 
Te _ The editors admit that the most important formulation without being classed as political” -revelat 
a omission in the book is the one relating to the appointees, the author of this study obtained a study ¢ 
military aspects of highways. The reason they questionnaire sample of 192 (plus 26 who were heretof 
; ‘aa gave for the omission was their inability to find interviewed) © who came predominantly from J posure 
authors both willing and competent to discuss rural areas or small to medium-sized towns, and cussion 
4 them. The authors state, also, that the contribu- from middle-class and lower middle-class fami- the adi 
tions of the forty-cight specialists: writing short lies. ‘The sample suggested that the proportion croachn 
assets ¢ 
and the common topic will not give the answer ‘@ gaining gradually at the “expense of that from which t 
to the problem, but will point out its complex- farm families (29 per cent), while the propor- civil se1 
sity, its importance to economic welfare and de- tion from businessmen’s families (26 per cent) J adminis 
of the nation, and the need for compre- appeared relatively stable. has cor 

hensive planning. By using published educational-background | 

a The volume is valuable to anyone interested data concerning administrators who did not re- | 

— highways, whether he be a social scientist, an _ spond, the author obtained a larger (perhaps J 
4 engineer, or just a plain user of the modern _ less representative) group of 242, of whom over § 

highway. It informs the social scientist about 80 per cent had a college education, and 134 
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had among them 185 In be contingent upon changes i in 1 the atti 
39 age range, 78 per cent had higher degrees. 3 tudes and actions of the public toward govern- eo 
_ The bureaucratic culture pattern in America, ment authority. Since the sample was selected 
says the author, consists in the unusually wide by means of the 1940 Official Register (in order og 
discrepancy between respect for law in the ab- to exclude temporary wartime personnel), a — 
-stract, the demand or consistent broader inquiry now would have 
administrative acts. The role of the ad- 
_ministrator compels him to comply with statu- Ohio Wesleyan University — 
“tory rules, but strict interpretation anc compli- 
“ance is popularly denounced as bureaucratic. On 7he World Co-operative Movement. By Mar- aed 
the other hand, too great reliance on initiative, GareT Dicy. London: Hutchinson’s Univer- 
in order to realize the spirit if not the letter of ity Library (Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
_ the law, is popularly denounced as abuse of __ distributor) 1950. 163 pp. $1.60; rae ays es 
_ power and interference with legislative preroga- Cooperative Group Living: An International 
tive. The best the administrator can do is steer P Symposium in Group Forming and the Soci- on, 
a delicate course between this Scylla and Charyb- ology of Cooperation. Edited by Hennix F. 
dis, to his relationships with his INFIELD and JosepH B. Mater. New “York: 
In = agency the administrator is ‘drawn one 
‘by regulations and another by informal 
techniques that get things done. He must sense to the word ‘ ‘cooperation,” 
his “public,” often made of conflicting interest The World Cooperative Movement is a revealing a 
and pressure groups, and not comply too nar- Buide book. Without elaboration of technical 
rowly with the statutes; yet not delay decisions — x detail but with a sufficiency of historical back- a = 
to learn its mood, lest he be accused of in- ground, it treats with the problems and progress — 
efficiency and red tape. And he must shape his of the cooperative movement. Big British and 
actions to bear the scrutiny « of | the Congress both _ little’ Icelandic cooperatives, Mexican Ejido, 


administrative process. The result, in the ab- credit cooperatives, Saskatchewan grain ele- 
sence of a firmly established professional code | vators, rural electrification here and abroad, ten- 
is a variety of defensive responses from the ad- sions between producer and consumer coopera- — 


7 as legislating body and as a supervisor of the 4 Palestinian Kvutzot, Russian Kolkhos, a ce a 


preity tives, whether cooperatives are socialistic or 
, No. In areas of ‘study where the previous litera-  capitalistic—all these and more are considered, * 
ture merely viewed with alarm and suggested some briefly touched, others given rather pene- 
ere a remedies for “evils,” the introduction of soci- trating discussion. Its exp citory treatment of — 
Look- ological research has sometimes succeeded the important features of this 
ederal showing up those remedies as as superficial by re- movement is f free of exhortation. 

tical” ‘revelation would be welcome and fruitful in the 

ned a study of bureaucracy, where the usual treatment — page: “The system has proved + ange dl 
were heretofore has consisted either of simple ex- si ficient and has beaten private enterprise on its 
from 9 posure of administrative shortcomings or dis- | own ground, without the intervention of political | 

and cussion of managerial correctives or defense of power. It is flexible and can interlock 
fami- the administrative process against judicial en- “economic life organized on other bases.” ae i 
ortion croachment. In this preliminary exploration of - Among the points missed is the taxation furor — 


assets and liabilities in the institutional setting which developed notably in the 1940’s in ~ 

which bears on all efforts at professionalizing the and the United States. This is a matter of some 

civil service, and which puts the achievement of import about which people unacquainted with = 

administrative neutrality to a test, Dr. Bendix the purposes and practices of the movement are : 

has contributed at least the first steps in a ‘easily misled. Also escaping — mention are the 

potentially valuable approach. Campus Co-ops of the American colleges. As for 

_ The administrators in his sample did not, he a minor query—but so much is owed to i 

found, constitute a homogeneous social group, great innovator that he can endure the ae 

and he concluded that their professionalization, Robert Owen invent the word “co- 
15) Bacon, before” him, writes 
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d OGICAL RE 

the “cooperation of angels.” These, however, Green and Co., Ine, 1950. 232 

are rather inconsequential criticisms of a compre- ‘Pp. $1. 60. bud 
pore little book aaeratietis reasoned and —_ ‘The aim of this book is to “trace the ; growth | fo 

indexed. the application of scientific method in social | the 

In contrast to the unified, panoramic view wam? “his should be qualified to mean the chat 

given in the Digby volume, the collaboration of growth of survey methods in Great Britain, -veys 

_ a score of authors in Cooperative Group Living cause they have not been quite the same in ‘this that 
provides a more closely detailed view of specific 4 ‘country. Mr. Jones accepts a definition of a 7 time 

- i cooperative areas and programs. As is common social survey given by A. F. Wells as “a fact- 7 samy 

_in symposia there is some repetition of the finding study, dealing chiefly with working- i five 

_ central ideas. The background of the contribu- poverty and with the nature and problems of the | resul 
ao” tors—by birthplace, by education, and by first- - community.” However, he makes it clear that J in te 
2, hand experience in cooperative communities— — without the normal as a standard of reference [J quan 
attests to the care of the editors in procuring — a social survey which is concerned with some [§ _ healt 

Most of the book gives descriptions of signifi- ing = 

- cant instances of farm practices in the United — As a matter of fact, the concept of the social : “meth 

: ; States, Canada, Mexico, Israel, and Soviet Rus- survey is described in ‘much broader terms than this | 
g = related programs such as those of the the definition seems to warrant. Domesday Book vey i 
- Nova Scotia group, the Chinese Industrial Co- was the first report of a social survey in Britain. ' In th 
operatives, and Moslem Rural Cooperation of In 1086 William the Conqueror wanted to know “a chang 
French North Africa. This first part also re- kinds and amounts of property existed, a t! 
r lates the cooperative community to the larger < who owned or used this property, and what ‘ had 2 

_ cooperative movement and offers some impres- military service they had performed. Royal | 1929. 

_ Sions of surviving Amana and Hutterite ‘ =r ‘Commissioners directed the manorial lords to se- f 4 Soc 

ns” in our Middle States. aE TS eR cure the information and deliver it to them. gives 

The second and shorter pa part is of particular _ Some 700 years Jater the British government [social 

_ interest to sociologists for here Dr. Infield pre- conducted the next social survey, the census 2 ‘munit 
sents a quantified group comparison between 1801. The local overseers of the poor functioned ing se 

_ Matador and Macedonia. The former is a vet- % as enumerators to list the number of houses and Howe 

_ erans’ land settlement in Saskatchewan and the 55 families, the number of persons by sex, and the [Mj course 

latter a pacifist group in northern Georgia, each , number employed in the different types of in- is exp 

with fifteen members at the time of the study 4 dustry. The census has continued at 10-year in- metho 
“g 1946 and 1947. Patterned on what has been tervals, but other government surveys have | es 
described as comprehensive cooperation, both recently been established on a permanent Wes 
studied through biographical group inter- basis. On the basis of experience during the Sec 
view and by sociometric testing. As a central ond World War the Social Survey Department — ie Interac 
- postulate it is held that “the modern cooperative was created. It conducts special studies requested 7 Stud 
mir — society in general; hence our findings are reasury approval has been obtaine or exam- ee 
sociologically relevant.” The point is made that ple, a monthly survey of incapacity due to sick- — Inter 
in such communal situations the interview and “Heal the — collecti 
soci ciometrical devices show promise of value in Healt purpose 
‘cumulative research and of becoming useful in While the government surveys are the regular face-to- 
control and prediction of success of cooperative _ and permanent operations of the kind, they owe Be ward th 
Here is a companionable pair of shelf-fellows. Private auspices which began with Charles 
y * For a quick reading and a broad grasp, one can Booth’s- survey of the life and labor of the win 
. bs to find in them more information and more of soci-_ - people of London in 1886-87 and several similar study ir 
ological implication than has appeared in any _ surveys which followed. This was undertaken to observir 
other two books on the subject. fiero a: determine the depth and extent of poverty in mentall 
‘Lee M. Brooxs London. School Board visitors were used as the : 

University of North Coding field workers, and every street in the city was of i 
classified according to the degree of p poverty ‘esulting 
- Social Surveys. By D. Carapoc Jones. Lenten: on: found. In 1899 Seebohm Rowntree decided to me tional ar 


i” Hutchinson’ s Vaey ane (Longmans, make a similar survey of York. He devised an 
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tant based is an four years’ > work at the 
budget necessities but with special attention to Fs Harvard University Social Relations Laboratory. — 
food calories needed and obtained. Because of Its chief contribution lies in demonstrating the 
the huge task involved in complete enumeration utility of a system of twelve basic, general-— . 
_ characteristic of the Booth and Rowntree sur- purpose categories whereby small group inter- 
veys, A. L. Bowley undertook to demonstrate action, regardless of setting, might be observed, _ aes 
that social surveys could be conducted in less recorded and aralyzed. The volume consists of - 
and with less cost if the method of random five chapters and an appendix. 


sampling were used. He applied the method I sets the stage for the presentation — 


five cities from 1912 to 1924 with convincing of the author’s observational methods. Types an 
results. Furthermore, he refined the food scale of groups observed, the laboratory with its a F 
in terms of age and sex, and the standard of “gadgets, the interaction” categories, and the ~ 

- quantity and quality was such as “to preserve = "graphic analysis of the interaction process are 

health and efficiency.” Certain government agen-— briefly described. Chapter II is a detailed elab-_ 

cies then undertook with Bowley’s advice experi- oration of the theoretical framework underlying — -- 
ments in sampling with particular attention to twelve observational categories. 

- methods of selection and to size. On the basis of — from our present understanding of w ran- 

this experience there was another London sur- © het in small groups, the author conceptualized Ate 
vey in 1928, and another York survey in oo a hypothetical problem-solving group through a 

~ In these the purpose was two-fold: to determine — complete ‘ ‘cycle of operations.” Three classes of 
_ changes since the previous surveys, and to try _ interpersonal problems arise out of the nature of | 
out the sampling techniques. Mr. Jones himself a the relationship between the interaction system = 

had a a large part in the the Merseyside surveys in <A. represented by the group and the outer situation — 
the group attempts to master, viz. the cog- 

_ Social Surveys is interesting to read, and it f nitive, the affective, and the conative, constitut- i 
“gives a connected story of the development - ing phases through which the group moves. Each . 
social survey methods. In this country our com- _ phase itself is a dimension which can be further 
“munity surveys deal as much with agencies giv- broken down. The phases and their dimensions 
ing services as with the problems to be solved. constitute the rationale of the author’s system — 
the book will be quite useful in of categories 
‘courses on research methods, where the student Chapter III treats with the problems attached 
is expected to know | history as well as ¢ current to the training of observers and demonstrates — 
methods. the observational categories with a sample pro- 
Ciype WHITE tocol of a group therapy session. In Chapter IV 

Western Reserve the author methods 


7% 


to test inter-observer consistency 
Mass.:  Addison-W Wesley Press, each. The final elaborates upon methods : 
Inc., 1950. xi, 203 pp. $6.00. eh 
Interaction process analysis designates the 
collection of observational methods having as a 
purpose the study of social interaction in small = intra- -group ‘interaction, acceleration and re 
face-to-face groups. The earliest attempts to- ~ tardation of group movement, indices of imbal- __ 
ward the objective observation of small groups ance and solidarity within the group, and the 


date back to the pioneer work of Carr and position of selected individuals in problem-solv- 


jarles Thomas in the “late twenties. In the thirties ing sequences. The Appendix consists of nine- a 

F the Lewin and his students imparted impetus to teen pages of fine type defining in minute detail - > 
milar study in this field by their novel techniques for the twelve observational categories and their 

en to observing and recording behavior within experi- ‘component s sub- -categories which total forty 

ty in mentally manipulated group atmospheres. Dur- 


das (MB ing the forties in various research centers a num- a The work reported by the author represents 

y was me er of independent developments have emerged faltering but encouraging step toward the de 

ve = ‘esulting in further refinements of these observa- ite velopment of an experimental social psychology — 
tional and recording devices. Sarg os = of that name. Studies of the type here — 


_ The book under review is part of this Under 1 review ‘promise eventually to crack open 
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some of the heretofore i imposing obstacles block ideas, it leads us only to the brink — 
ing the development of experimentation in ‘our standing. Cher cont 
_ discipline. Two such problems, to which the §§ The book’s chapters are divided among four 
—— aathor himself all too briefly alludes, are rele- headings. “Facts About Ordinary _ Crime” are 


Gi vant here, viz. how to translate crudely derived © 
a. liz. __into operational _hy- crime in society’s conflicting values and 
= potheses, and how to standardize observations differential associations. ' This reviewer thought 

ss Wealready know so much about why we be- defined as criminal were going to blaze some 
' have as human beings and still we know so ae new trails. However, the materials very quickly 


” 


ing our inability to shape the macrocosm until we “Crime As A Business’ 
. have learned to manipulate the microcosm. 3 case histories relating to crime as an occupa- — 
_ Therefore principles of group behavior that we tional career. ‘Particular attention is given the 
already have discovered must be made concrete, political and economic implications of organized — 
- anchored to observable and manipulatable refer- a “crime (especially rackets) and much use is made 
ents. The twelve general-purpose categories de- 
a veloped by the author represent an attempt to _— white collar crime. “Affiliated Problems” consti- 
impart handles to group interaction so that we tutes descriptive materials, both statistical and 
might get hold of and see it in settings suffi- qualitative, drawn from areas of deviant be- 
ciently circumscribed to be manageable. havior including juvenile delinquency, gambling, 
The other of our difficulties has been our in- ‘Prostitution, vagrancy, and begging. Alcoholism 


; impart to them the cumulative property which final section, “Control, Treatment and Pre- 
is the sine qua non of scientific progress. Thus . vention” is the most useful of all in the contri- 
we have had no way of guaranteeing compara-_ 
_ bility among a series of observations of the same workers concerned with penology. The chapters 
4 observer of the same group or among the ob- on probation, parole, and the short-term sen- 

re servations of many scattered observers of simi- tence are particularly worthwhile for the origi- 

lar groups. The author’s suggested ‘minimal set _nality with which personal and public docu- 


@ 


interaction categories, with his scheme for presented, catalyzed, and 
their observation and recording, is a step toward conclusions drawn. 
long sought for standardization. The author's motivation to direct his book 
., a: The author is apparently well aware of the to student, career officer, and layman alike was 
jag crudity of his attempts and invites critical ap- executed with questionable wisdom. While the 
xe  praisal of them. Whatever may be the short- materials are well organized throughout, the 
. See of his efforts, they deserve encourage- — i _ tendency is toward a cumulative eclecticism 
ment. It is from such beginnings that we shall __ lacking in critical faculties. That a case from 
4 - transform social _ science from a catalogue of Time magazine serves “to illustrate the fact 
mere truisms into a kit of workable tools. that the professional is a classy criminal and 
ERNEST smooth operator” is one example of several 
elfare Council of Metropolitan Angeles unwarranted deductions mate from admittedly 
7 he Crime Problem. By WALTER C. RECKLESS. : crossroads, to read about the numerous studies 
-Crofts, 1950. having but a paucity of verifiable evidence to 
537 PP., $4. 2g. ‘justify their citation. Proposals are made for 
3 The central goals il icine in remedies, new interpretations of criminal be- 
- criminology are understanding, prediction, and i havior are quoted, additional surveys are shown 
control. It is doubtful whether Reckless has suc- to have gathered voluminous materials—but 
wa Be ceeded in achieving any one of these. For, like few generalizations emerge as bases for adequate 
a doctor’s diagnosis, sociological understanding designs of experiment in subsequent research 
wee to be tested, at least a little bit, before - projects. Thus a rehash only enumerates, it 
we can be sure that \ we have located the The does not assimilate. jg | 
g of the disturt = Most of these drawn-together studies repre- 


sent ‘but an aggregate of points of 


basic to the author’s discussion of the genesis q 


assumed a reportorial rather than original 
summarizes 


of Edwin H. Sutherland’s theory and research on _ 


4 


_ ability to render our observations additive, to and drug addiction are similarly dealt with. The — 


bution it makes to students and professional — 
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songs of each point of view to be communication and scientific in crimi- 
quately combined within the boundaries of the nology. 
single experiment. Sociology is as offensive in 
this respect as any other discipline. The Crime College of 
Problem induces speculation over the eye to J University of Nebraska 
An Jatiediaattin to Social Anthropology. Volume — research common to all the social sciences, this _ 
“Y By RALPH PmprncTon. Edinburgh: Oliver book opens with a summary of the nature and = 
and Boyd, 1950. xxvi, 442 PP. 255. interrelationships of the social disciplines, 


up “Possibly it is unfair to expect too much | from - moves to an assessment of t their current develop- on 
the introductory text. Nevertheless this reviewer ™ent and prospects, to a presentation of the 
nized ~§ js disappointed that a volume representing the nature of research in general and of social _ 
made first attempt to use Malinowskian theory as basis ‘1 science research in particular, to the description — 


for a comprehensive presentation of anthro- be _ of some methods (e.g. logical, historical, survey er. 
pological materials falls so far short of his hopes. -_ experimental) chosen by the author as im- - 
The plan of the book is good: a preliminary portant in all the disciplines concerned, and ends . 
statement of the aims and methods of social With a chapter on social science research organi- N 
anthropology, i.e the comparative study of zations. ‘The exposition develops principally 
“primitive peoples; brief Cook’s tour of 21 ‘through the citing of extended quotations from _ 
tribes; and more detailed discussion of cultural “authorities” on the topics covered, = ay 
phases of several societies. The latter material, o- writer has a formidable job before him 
however, does little to clarify the central notion when he tries to : (1) ves an n authoritative dis- a 
ture subserve human and social needs according z “superficial; ; (2) to help his readers to iar 
to inextricable rules of interdependence. In theo- of a rapidly 
retical terms, no attempt is made to go beyond 4S ¢ at of research technology; and (3) to 
~ almost verbatim eet of some of Malinow- = report, evaluate, and integrate a large ae = 
_ ski’s statements and no effort at all to clarify number of different perspectives on these — — 
- the incomplete system which the master left at lems. It is evident that Dr. Gee has had serious a 
his death. Moreover, reflections of Malinowski’s ‘difficulty in each of these areas. He has, how- 
The rich promise of Malinowskian theory de- 
“serves both a more courageous and a more 
critical handling than his disciples have so far 7 Effective Use of Social Science Research in the 
ventured in a general text. Slim though it is, Federal Services. Foreword by DonALD 
Firth’s Human Types expresses more of the | Younc. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
spirit of functionalism than the present volume. 1950. 47 Pp. Fifty cents. 4 
Piddington’s Introduction is, to be sure, not it “More is known in all the social disciplines 
"without virtues; and if he uses it in connection — than is being put to use. ” That is the central — 
with lectures from his new chair in rere thought inspiring this quietly argued and en- 
University College it will admirably serve his lightening pamphlet addressed primarily to the 
classes. The promised second volume may - social scientifically illiterate among government _ 
tify some faults, but one suspects that the work officials. What the social sciences are, how they 3 
will have a limited appeal among instructors ? ~ operate, and what services they can perform in va 
American universities. S. ELtswortH, Jr the national interest—these are general topics 
within which one can find a wealth of com- 
Social Science Research Methods. By Witson pressed detail. Since the Federal government 
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had a hand in preperation of the pamphlet testi- ie with chapters by CATHERINE BAvER- 
and Rosert Woops KENNEDY. New York: 


Harper & & Brothers, 1950. X, 240 pp. $3.00. , 
trators use of contem- Two sociological problems were under inves- 


_ porary social science materials and resources, — tigation in this study of married veteran stu-— 
the pamphlet can be recommended for both gen- dents’ housing projects at M.LT.: the effect of | : 
eral and specific courses in sociology. Its clear short ecological distances upon friendships; and = : chit 
description of some essential principles the formation of group standards, or “ “social But 
minimum requirements for more effective prac- ” among the residents. Length of dis- mat 
te use of social science should provide lively — tance, ‘mensured lineally by the spacing between tion 
stimulus to class-room discussion and under-— apartmenis and functionally by their design and 
Mandingo of W. REED position as these influenced the movenient of Coo 
a Leadership and Isolation: A Study of Personal- pr of friendships for teva had ‘vith each Sea 
__ ity in Interpersonal Relations (Second Edi- _ other. In this finding the authors demonstrate a _" H 
By Heten Hatt Jenninos. New York: an interesting application of ecological principles 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1950. xvii, to small areas such as these projects. Their con- 
pp. $4.0 00. clusions about group standards—and here they 3 Or 
This second edition consists of the 1943 ver- _ carry on the thinking of Lewin—state that they [J  Sche 
sion supplemented by four additional chapters appeared among residents only when friendship book 
which treat primarily of the differences between groups were effectively achieving the private 7 _ surve 
 living-working choices and leisure time purposes of their members. socia 
especially as these illustrate differences between are the major findings of this modest. mark 
sociogroup and more particularistic psychogroup but useful study; and they are reported in clear, visor 
choices. Jennings’ original study of sociometric non-technical language which, though lacking in 
— of living, working, and leisure time com- conceit, is unfortunately dull. An appendix sets — ‘ ‘Scam 
panions among the population of a cottage- in “detail the research methods used. To State 
7 _ training school for delinquent girls produced a this reviewer, unlearned in statistics, the device a 
mass of data; but, although one may grant that employed to discover cliques seems an ingenious and 3 
under-analysis of some parts was perhaps un- of sociometric data. As Bauer and but 
one still notes her failure to relate in their excellent chapters which also are 
her findings to non-sociometric sociological and appended to the main work, this little = An 
_ psychological concepts. Absence of the complete should help to stimulate , other desirable studies 7 a 
basic data also reduces the instructional value jn housing. —Joun demo 
of the book, and makes the reader dependent ters t 
upon a bulky, but disappointingly incomplete, 
_ A brilliant and rewarding section of the book, Toronto: University of Toronto | Press— sconce: 
however, presents the behavior characteristics a Saunders, 1948. Two volumes, xxix, 1435 pp. | contre 
imputed by housemothers to girls $15.00. the ch 
under- and over-chosen. This is supplemented by Based up upon done in the ently trial 1 
further report the reciprocal conceptions twenties, McIlwraith has presented a detailed among 
2 held by these girls and their housemothers. This’ Raper on one of the lesser known | neighbors of ters de 
alle relating of “choice status” to conceived author- the famous Kwakiutl, the Bella Coola of a worl 
ity-figures clearly demonstrates how sociometric British Columbia. It offers, therefore, a varia- educat 
_ techniques can serve broadly conceived sociolog- - tion on a cultural theme of yreat importance to = 
ical inquiry. While this conscientious study the student of society, as as ll as filling a a ‘Scandi 
gives little attention to theoretical coordination necessary ethnological gap. «= 
sociology, the data given are sufficiently The form and writing, as well as the approach, should 
impressive to suggest the value which undoubt- are substantial proof that the book was written, on fort 
_ edly inheres in further sociological testing of as the author states, in the mid-twenties. The | work n 
sociometric results.—F. L. account is replete with ethnographic detail, mon less 
Social Pressures in ‘Informal Groups: A Study ligion; Social Organization, Rank; Features As 


of Human Factors in Housing. By Leon sociated with the Potlatch; ~ Origin Myths; 
SCHACHTER, “and Kurt Death; Relations 
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NOTES 
Supernatural; Stories Illustrating the York: Columbia University 1950. 


-pernatural; and Medicine, Magic, Taboo. viii, 266 pp. $3.50. 


The serious student of comparative society — This book grew out of a aches of articles writ- 
will find this a valuable source of material on an ten for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle in 1948, and 8 
_ interesting culture. It is not an easy book to considerable of the original “feature article” 
read, because of the richness of detail that is — flavor remains as sop to local pride and chauvin- 

- chiefly of interest to the ethnological specialist. ism. Glossing over Brooklyn’s vices and over- _ 
the adherence to a presentation of factual "stating its virtues permits the author to conclude 
_ material, undisturbed by theoretical predilec- fl that the City of Churches “is the civilized world 
- has great virtue; and the richness of detail in microcosm; within its own limits it , to 
rewards the reader with a feeling for Bella demonstration of world peace." — 
— R. Gen DSCHMIDT Weld tells the “stories” of Brooklyn’ s racial 
and ethnic groups in terms of the borough’s de- 
velopment. This gives his book desirable historic 
scope, perhaps, but sociologists will find much to _ 
sity Press (Publication of the New School for perhaps, b is used indlecrinsinately to indi- 
_ Social Research), 1950. x, 388 pp. $4.50. cate either nationality or racial group; and char- ; 
a Outgrowth of a 1948 lecture series at the a acter traits are referred to as “natural instincts” — 
- School under the direction of Mr. Friis, this - which run “in the blood” of individuals in these — 
book aims to meet the need for a one volume ? groups. Too often this book—“by a trained so- 
“survey: of the most important features of the jal historian”—reads like a synopsis of Alger 
social, political, and economic systems of Den- B novels: the American way and the democrati 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. The editor is Ad- way are personified in the immigrant boy who 
: visor in Social Science to the Danish Ministry surmounts obstacles to become wealthy, cule 
of Social Welfare; the authors include other tured and, of course, philanthropic. Because it — 
Scandinavians who were then in the United els too little of “other people” and of the 7 
States as well as American professors of Scandi- forces which dictate their desires and 
navian in background and specialty. a 


5 most of “the appendix | tables are left to tell inl 
their own story. A Measure By ARNOLD Forster. 
An introductory chapter. by the editor briefly Garden City: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1950. 
describes the political structure of Scandinavian 256 pp. $2. 50. 
_ democracy and gives a general view of the chap- _—_ This volume i is a report of the. Anti-Defama- 
ters to follow. The longest and perhaps the best tion League of B’nai B'rith, written by the | 
chapter, written by a Norwegian government director of its Civil Rights Division, on certain — 
statistician while on a fellowship in the U.S., areas of anti-Semitic manifestations and their — 
concerns governmental economic planning and relationship to civil rights. Walter Winchell’ 
control. Sociologists will be. most interested in _ characterization of it as “documented dyna- 
ed chapters on the labor movement and indus- mite” and the jacket’s claim that it is “a sizzling, — 
relations, social welfare, and cooperation shocking, and provocative account of the men. 
among the Scandinavian countries. Other chap- who sell prejudice and the battle that is waged 
ters deal with the position of these countries in against it” are misleading, for it is a factual, | 
a world economy, housing, cooperatives, _ mainly dispassionate, analysis based on field in- 
education, and foreign policy. The title of the vestigations, questionnaire responses, and public 
— is appropriate, but the focus is on - opinion surveys, the last- ‘mentioned made by the — 
Scandinavia itself; the reader is left to make his Roper or organization. In fact, _therein lies: its 
own comparisons with East and West. . Finally it strength, or certainly its ts usefulness from 
should be noted that emphasis rests essentially social science standpoint. It covers mainly pr 
on formal institutions, especially economic. The — _fessionally organized anti-Semitism, discrimina- 
& makes no effort to fill gaps in the literature = tion in colleges, in sports, and in the field of civil - 
on less formal aspects of social structure and on _rights. The appendix lists organizations, leaders, 
_ personality structure of Scandinavians which = publications with anti-Semitic records. The 
these | volume names names, and describes -anti- 
‘Semitism emanating from spect 
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reveals that anti-Semitism is just one ‘facet of Catholic, of 
4 ___ anti-democracy and that eternal vigilance is the grade- or high-school education, and from family — jumi 
Bet _ price of freedom. The author and the ADL be- _ backgrounds heavily weighted with broken and — ing: 
lieve that the most effective counterplay against disrupted homes. A psychiatric social worker abot 
prejudice resides in legislation, education, and interviewed each patient at least twice before popt 
Pigs community action. —Mavr- ce R. Davie and twice after delivery with the purpose of than 
bringing out all anxiety-charged attitudes and had 
case 7 Fertility and Problems of the Male. By _ superstitutions related to pregnancy and child- age) 
Epmonp J. Farris. White Plains, : The | birth. Residents, internes, and nurses" reported clain 
Press, 1950. xvi, 211 pp. on the behavior and emotional reactions of the ing 
_ The author, a Ph.D., summarizes laboratory a patients in the clinic, during labor, and during conti 
research at the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and _ post-partum hospitalization. On the basis of the findit 
Biology on the basic physiology of fertility. He : classified data attempts were made to discover — that 
also describes clinical treatments of infertility correlations between wanting and not wanting popu 
based on the research, together with the relative the child and the physiological and psychological ment 
success of the measures. He shows, for example, , course of pregnancy and labor; between the ease draw 
that by semen analysis the degree of fertility of of pregnancy and the ease or difficulty of labor — { — furth 
any man can be established. By a Tat test the _ and delivery; between stable and unstable per- —Pa 
time of ‘ovulation i in the wife can be established. _ sonality organization and the course of preg- —- 
‘Tt is therefore possible to enable most childless nancy; and between what was regarded as good — Empl 
couples to have offspring, either by changing the - Or poor physiologic labor and good or poor psy - § A. 
and amount of intercourse or by using arti- chologic labor. 
fica insemination. In some cases, however, the The authors conclude that “One can thus pre- By 
‘husband’ s case is so hopeless that a donor’s oy dict, only in a general way, how a stable or un- of 
Sperm must be used. stable individual may tolerate the birth process.” _ Thi 
research represents an impressive advance Other specific findings would be more temps 
in our knowledge; but the sociological implica- _ were it not for the small size and restricted scope — | the fe 
tions, though important, are not explored. The of the > sample. The criteria of correlational cate- | _ made 
“medico- -legal” aspects of artificial insemination, gories are so vague or poorly supported with -cernin 
a for instance, are handled in less than one = the cultural factors are so nearly ignored | - comm 
zt formative page. The author’s sole sociological _ in the final analysis, and some of the conclusions _ Livery 
excursion is a blunder, for despite his own warn- are j° obvious—i.e. that well-adjusted women lyzes | 
ings that his sample is biased, he generalizes to genefally adjust well to pregnancy and child-— _ work, 
the entire population. He tells us, for example, birtht—as to be unworthy of of continued exposi- -pitals, 
that about 20-25 per cent of U.S. males are in- tion—Leo W. ‘Smamons struct 
_ capable of reproduction. This makes it hard sample 
understand why, in 1940, of ‘the women aged Marriages sand Fomilies of University Graduates. special 
45-54 ever married, only 15 per cent were child- By W. A. Anperson. Ithaca, New York: Cor- medic: 
ry: less—when we know that many of these were nell University Press, 1950. vii, 52 pp. $1. 00. and ¢ 
Rs childless either voluntarily or because of ‘their M Marriages and Families of University Graduates data, 
rather than their husband’s deficiency. The (Statistical ‘Supplement ). By W. A. ANDER. 
popular press, with its usual capacity for mis- SON. ‘Tthaca, New ‘York: Cornell University st 
informing the public, has of course given more Press, 1950. vi, 32 pp. $1. oo. ment. 
space to the author’s erroneous demography The study on which this with its . terial 


than to any other aspect of this otherwise ex. Statistical Supplement, was based originated e 


cellent treatise. —KIncsLey Davis project conducted in cooperation with the 
in Pregnancy and Childbirth. B ‘By. HEN- Questionnaires were sent to the 1,836 persons 
R. Ker, Howarp W. Porter, and with known addresses who received bac- 
| 
B. Dyx. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, degrees from Cornell University in | 


br 
This study rests upon cases of twenty- -three them completed. These persons were old enough 
Be white and four Negro primiparous patients at- to have passed through the period of childbear- — 
sa Long Island College Hospital between ing. The monograph presents factual summaries 
Bn consyead 1945 and June 1946. These young is of the background characteristics of the re- 
described as first or second genera- spondents and of their marital, child ee and 


Inc., 1950. vi, 111 pp. $2.75. pede «Egg, 1920, and 1921 and 82 percent a | - 
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BC 
‘child spacing experience. Among the many il < social org: snization: of hospitals because of thei 
luminating results of the study are the follow- keen awareness of status groupings within th 2 
ing: The graduates married at an average age hospital, their generally unsatisfactory working — 
about 5 years greater than persons in the general conditions, and the special problems connected — 
_ population and their marriages were more stable with their residence within the institution. = 
average, but 27 percent were childless; they American readers may be interested to Jearn 
had relatively few children (1.64, on the aver- that more than two-fifths of the employees in 
age); about 60 percent of those with children _ these British hospitals are unionized, and that 
claimed that they had tried to control the spac- more than four-fifths desire a Joint Committee 
ing of all children and another 21 percent had with which to share in the management of hos- — 
controlled the spacing of some but not all. The -pitals.—A. F. WESSEN 
findings are presented interestingly in a form 
that would appeal to students of family and Steeltown: An Industrial Case History of the a 
population problems. The Statistical Supple- Conflict and Security. ‘ 


‘ment provides the factual bases for conclusions © CHARLES R. WaLKer. New York: Harper & 
drawn in the monograph and makes possible still ‘Brothers, 1950. xv, 284 pp. $4. Rene : 
further exploration of the questionnaire returns. 4 es 
-—Paut C. GLick library of first hand, objective, in-process stud- 
is well served by this report sponsored by the 
Employment Relations in a Group of Hospitals: = Yale Labor and Management Center. It provides — 
A Report of a Survey by the Department of _ an illuminating indust rial case history based on | oi 
- Social Science of the University of Liverpool. he observation research. When the author learned — 
_ By Joan Woopwarp. London: The Institute that a long established factory was to be trans- __ 
Hospital Administrators, 1950. 113 planted from a Pennsylvania town to Gary, 
ay Indiana, he set out to make a systematic study P 


This report is an excellent example of con- 


temporary English applied sociology, and one of of the economic origin of this major managerial 
the few sociological studies of hospitals thus far decision and of its initial impact upon four 
_ made anywhere. Designed to answer queries con- _ at interest.” Analysis of resultant — 4 


“cerning employee morale of the management changes in ‘their “structure of living” ex- 
committee of a group of ‘five hospitals in the _perienced by management, union, workers, and 

- Liverpool region, the study systematically ana- community constitutes the framework of the is 
- lyzes recruitment, staff utilization, conditions of as and of the book. The author makes = 
work, and human relationships within the hos- 

pitals. Excellent data were ob obtained by semi- a light” > to characterize his work. The more : 
structured interviews with a twenty: per cent cast | upon such current cases of relocation of 
sample of the hospital staffs. Because of their industries, the better the prospect for limiting — 
special status, however, it is unfortunate that the _ Tange of well-intentioned guess- -work in 

_ medical staffs were grouped with administrative meeting the issues. Carping reference to inevita- ; 

} and clerical workers in the treatment of the ble shortcomings in empirical studies like this is 


data, out of order; and the essential contribution of 


" ema of its essentially practical orientation, this | somewhat over-extended report will be 
the study contributes little of theoretical mo- tk found in the second half of the book. Photo- 


ment. Its value rests rather in the factual ma _ graphs, tables, and diagrams enhance its textual 
_ terial which | it discloses. Thus the study > 
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, ABT, LAWRENCE Epwin and Leororp BELLAK (Edi- — General de la Republica, 1950. X, 437 pp. No price | 
to the Total Personality. New York: Alfred A. Comaons, Joun > R. The Economics of Collective 
Knopf, 1950. xxx, 485 pp. $6.00. Action. (With a Biographical Sketch by SELIG 
[AMERICAN Frrenps Service Committee]. PerrMAN: Manuscript Edited, Introduction and 
‘4 


‘ Been Among Arab Refugees Undertaken for the Supplemental Essay Contributed by KENNETH — 
a United Nations. Philadelphia: American Friends Parsons). New York: The Macmillan 
Service Committee, 1950. 32 pp. No price indi- pany, 1950. xii, 414 pp. $5 
Anverson, W. A. Marriages and Families of Univer- — tions of William Courteney, Archbishop of Can-— 
_ sity Graduates. Ithaca: Cornell University Press,  terbury 1381-1396: Documents Transcribed from 
xii, 52 pp. $1.00. the Original Manuscripts of Courteney’s 


_ Anperson, W. A. Marriages and Families of Univer- _ ter, with an Introduction Describing the Arch- 
‘sity Graduates: Statistical Supplement, Ithaca. bishop's Investigations. Urbana: The University 
Cornell University Press, 1950. vi, 32 PP. $1.00. (of Press, 1950. 209 pp. $2.00 (Cloth 
Health and Demography in the Far East: Re- Sampling. _ New York: John an Wiley an ad Sons, Inc, | 
port of a Survey Trip September 13- December 1950. Xvii, 602 pp. $0.00. 
33, 1948. New York: The Rockefeller Founda- Dvusester, Henry J. Population Censuses and 
tion, 1950. 132 pp. No price indicated. _ Other Official Demographic Statistics of British 
Roser. Sociologie et Psychanalyse. Paris: Africa: An Annotated Bibliography. Washington: 
‘- _ Presses Universitaires de France (Bibliothéque — Library of Congress, 1950. 78 pp. Twenty cents. 
de “aciologie Contemporaine), » 1950. vii, 289 pp. EBERHARD, WotFrRAM. A History of China. 
1950. ee $1.00 (Cloth DELMAN, MURRAY. censing 0 a io 
tees in the United States, 1927 to 1947: A Study 
BernsTEIN, IrvING. The ‘Deal Collective Bar- Administrative Formulation of Policy. Urbans: 
Raining Policy. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- University of Illinois Press, 1950. xi, 
versity of California Press, (Institute of Industrial $2.00 (Cloth $3.00). 
pp. $3.00. ge Groups an oa ructure: ‘om parison 
Bowers, Atrrep W. Mandan Social and Ceremonial — «Of Some Aspects of Socialization in the Coopera- 
Press 1950. xvi, 407 pp. $7.50. erusalem : Hebrew University (Resear 
‘Braun, Kurt. The Right to Organize and Its _— in Sociology), 1950. 54 pp. No price 
Limits: A Comparison of Policies in the United 
States and Selected European Countries. Wash- Somta, STERMAN. Registro 
ington: +The Brookings Institution, 1950. Abril a Junho de 1948. Sao Paulo: Instituto 
pp. $3.00. de Administracao, Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
Joun Ety (Editor). Mid- Century: The 1949. 50 pp. No price indicated. 
bridge: e Technology Press o e Massachu-  4Brasilero: ulho a Setembro de 194 ao 
gets Institute of Technology; New York: John Paulo: Instituto de Administracio, Universidade 
Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman 4 Sio 1949. 96 pp. price 
Hall, Ltd., xx, 549 pp. $7.50. ESTINGER, LEON, STANLEY SCHACHTER an 
“a CAMPBELL, Ancus and Cuarigs A. Metzner. Pub- Back. Social Pressures in Informal Groups: 
lie Use of the Library and Other Sources o i Study of Human Factors in Housing. New Mork: 
Ann Arbor: of Harper and Brothers, 1950. x, 240 pp. $3.00. 
Frerz- Davip, Linpa (Translated by Mary 
GER). ‘The Dream of Poliphilo. New York: | 
Pantheon Books, Inc (Bollingen Series XXV), 
Estadistica Fiscal y Administrativa: 1948: 1950. XV, 244 pp. $3.50. 
al Informe Financiero. Bogota: Contraloria R. J. Man the A History of Tech 
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PUBLICATIONS 1 RECEIVED _ 


nology and j New York: Henry Schu- "James, P E. Latin edition). 
man, 1950. 355 Pp. $4.00. > 


"a New var: Odyssey Press, 1950. xvi, 848 PP. 


York: Pattern: City Planning and Design. New JoHNSON, D. GALE. ‘Trade’ and Agriculture: A 


York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1950. xi, 446 — Study of Inconsistent Policies. New York: John — 
: pp. $12.00 (Text edition, $9.00). Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 1950. vii, 198 pp. $2. 50. 


Gres, H. A. R. and Harorp Bowen. Islamic Society Harotp H. (Editor). The Journal of Social 


and the West: A Study of the Impact of Western Issues: Social Values and Personality Develop- 
| Civilization on Moslem Culture in the Near ment: Vol. V, No. 4, 1949. Ann Arbo 


East. Volume I. Islamic Society in the Press, 2049. 50 pp. $1.00. 
Century: Part I. London: Oxford University KOHLER, ALBERT and EUGENE Ruwor, We Thank 
Press (Issued under the auspices of the Royal Yon : Wir Danken Euch. 
Institute of International Affairs), xi, 386 Germany: Albert Kohler and Eugen Rindt, 1949. 
_ Gorer, GEOFFREY and JoHN Rickman. The People — Lee, Irvinc J. How Do You Talk Ab 
of Great Russia: A Psychological Study. New Chicago: _ Anti- Defamation League (Freedom 
York: Chanticleer Press, 1950. 236 pp. $3.00. Pamphlets Series), 1950 pp. Twenty-five 
UNESCO (Columbia University Press, distribu-—  Lecer, CHARLES. La Démocratie Industrielle et les 
tor), 1949. 105 pp. Forty cents. Comités D’Entreprise en Suéde (Preface by 
GREENFIELD, MArcaRET. Administration of Old ANDRE MarcuHat). Paris: Librairie Armand 
Age Security in California. Berkeley : Bureau ae Colin, 1950. x, 227 pp. 350 fr. its 
Public Administration, University California, ‘Leicu, Rosert D. The Public Library in the United 
«1950. 92 pp. $1.25. ‘States: The General Report of the Public Li- 
 Grorces. La Vocation Actuelle de la brary Inquiry. New York: Columbia University 
Sociologie: Vers Une Sociologie Différentielle. Press, 1950. ix, 272 pp. $3.75. 


Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, Lecris, ROBERT. Science Laboratories in Need. 
; Paris: UNESCO (Columbia University Press, dis- 

HALBWACHS, ‘Maurice. La Mémoire ‘Collective. tributor), 1049. 23 pp. Fifteen cents. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. Loomis, Cuares P. Studies in Applied and Theo- 
pp. 300 fr. retical Social Science at Michigan State College. 

Hartcs, D. Spencer. . Toward Freedom From Want: Lansing : The Michigan State College Press, 

From India to Mexico. New York: Oxford Uni- vii, 183 pp. $5.00. 
Press (Indian MANNHEIM, Kart, Freedom, Power, and Demo- 
$2.50. ¢ cratic Planning. New York: Oxford 

HELINE, Oscar and Donatp R Press, 1950. xxiv, 384 pp. $5.00. 
work for Long-Range Agricultural Policy. Wash- Mauss, MArceL. Sociologie et Anthropologie 
ington: National Planning Association (Prepared duction by Ci. Levi-Strauss). Paris: Presses 
for the NPA Agriculture Committee on National — ‘Universitaires de France (Bibliothéque de Soci- _ 
Policy-Planning Pamphlets No. 72), 1950. 68  ologie Contemporaine), 1950. lii, 389 pp. 800 fr. 
pp. Fifty cents. Louis. The Democratic Revolution: The 
Hotcomse, ArTHUR N Ow More Perfect Union: Rise of the New West: An Outline of the Future, — 
Con Eighteenth- Century Principles to Twentieth- Based on a Modern Interpretation of the Past — 

Century Practice. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- _ and Present. New York: The William- Frederick | - 

sity Press, 1950. xiii, 460 pp. $6.00. (Press, ‘1950. 68 pp. $1.50. 
(heres AMERICAN STATISTICAL InstiTUTE]. Statisti- MERRILL, Francis E. with H. Warren Dunnam, 

cal Vocabulary: First Edition. Washington: Inter ARNOLD M. Rose and Paut W. TAPPAN, | Social — J 

American Statistical Institute, c/o Pan American Problems. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. ix, 

‘Union, 1950. xviii, 117 pp. No price indicated. 425 pp. $4.00 (Text edition, $3.00). 

N, Frank L. The Theory of Camping: An James GRIER (Editar), Experiments 
Sarees to Camping in Education. New os Process: A Symposium on Social Psychol- 
York: A. S. _ Beruss end Company, 1950. xiii, ogy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, — 
[INTERNATIONAL Lanes Orrice]. Action Against C. Wricht, CLARENCE SENIOR and Rose 
Unemployment. Geneva: International Labour Gowpsen. The Puerto Rican Journey: 

Office (Studies and Reports, New Series, No. |§ New York’s Newest Migrants. New York: Harper 
20), 1950. iv, 260 pp. $1.50. Brothers, 1950. xi, 238 pp. $3.00. 
T. G. The Origin and Evolution of the Moore, BARRINGTON," Soviet Politics—The 
_ Christian Church. London: Hutchinson's Univer- Dilemma of Power: The Role of Ideas in Social — 

‘ sity Library (Longman’ 's, Green and Co., ‘ne, 6 hange. Cambridge : : Harvard University Press, 


1950. 200 pp. $1.60. 1950. xvii, 
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Mosk, SANFORD A. Industrial Revolution i in Mexico. in the Field 
ay Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- Labor. New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
fornia Press, 1950. xii, 331 pp. $3.75. 1950. vi, 64 pp. No price indicated. 
Mouton, Harorp G. and Frank The STANISLAWSKI, Dan. The Anatomy of Eleven Towns 
Dynamic Economy: A Dialogue in Play Form. re in Michoacén. Austin: The University of Texas 
_ Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1950. vii, oo Press (The University of Texas Institute of 
MiHimann, W. E. Mahatma Gandhi: Der Mann, 3 X), 1950. 77 pp. No price indicated. 
sein Werk und seine Wirkung. Tiibingen. Verlag SaMvuEL A., Lours GuTTMAN, Epwarp A. 
C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1950. vii, 298 PP. F. LaZzARSFELD, SHIRLEY A. 
Star and Joun A. CLAUSEN. Measurement and 
MUKERJI, KnisHwa The Basis of Political (Studies in Social Psychology in World _ 
losophy. Madras, India: The Theosophical Pub- II, Vol. IV). Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
lishing House, 19§0. vii, 50 pp. No price indi- _versity Press, 1950. x, 756 pp. $10.00. 
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